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X. 

SUPPLEMENTAKY KEMAEKS ON FREEWILL. 

Among all the philosophical verities which reasonably count 
as premisses of Theism, there are two in particular, closely 
correlated, on which we are disposed to lay quite exceptional 
stress. These are (1) the doctrine that man's will is &ee ; 
and (2) the doctrine that there is a certain moral code, 
a certain authoritative rule of life, cognizable by reason as 
of intrinsic obligation. These two, we say, are, to our 
mind, much the most important of Theistic premisses. For 
we heartily follow Cardinal Newman, in regarding men's 
natural sense of right and wrong as by far the strongest of 
those foundations on which belief in God is reasonably 
built.* We have just now, therefore, arrived at the very 
heart and crisis of our argument, and every step as we 
proceed must be carefully made good. 

For this reason, before proceeding to any further sub- 
ject, we wish to establish on an entirely satisfactory basis 
the position assumed in our previous essays on Freewill. 
To prove the existence of Freewill, we set forth an argu- 
ment, in regard to which we are not certain that it has 

* F. Kloutgon also gives to this particular argument the first and most 
prominent place. 
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ever been exhibited in the precise shape we gave ; though 
we are bound to add, that the more we consider it the more 
confident we are of its validity and decisiveness. Under 
those circumstancea, we cannot be surprised that some 
critics have importantly misunderstood our meaning ; while 
others, who rightly understand it, have advanced grave 
objections against our reasoning. We do not here refer 
to any published replies, hut to comments which have 
been made in private, sometimes by way of response to 
our request of criticism. On our side, these criticisms 
have shown us that we have been by no means uniformly 
Bo full and clear as might be desired, in setting forth 
what we intended. It will not be necessary to pass all 
these objections explicitly under review, because moat of 
them will be sufficiently answered by a clearer exposition 
of what we intended to say. But there are one or two 
which it will be better to cite and answer in due course. 
There was one particular class, then, of mental pheno- 
mena on which we rested our whole argument for Free- 
will: the phenomena of what wo called "anti-impulsive 
effort." That which, above all things, we now desire to 
effect in our reader's mind is (1) that he shall imderatand 
precisely what those phenomena are, which we call "anti- 
impulsive efforts;" and (2) that he shall see how entirely 
certain is the fact that such phenomena eiist. AVhen these 
two results are obtained, he will, wo expect, recognize it as 
a very obvious and immediate inference that the human 
will is free. What, therefore, we especially wish is, that he 
may observe accurately in his o«'n mind a certain class of 
facts which frequently therein occur. Accordingly, we 
shall not hesitate toindulgo, during the few following pages, 
in what some philosophical readers may consider a very un- 
necessary prolixity of detail. When any persons may have 
fully mastered what it is which we intend, they can easily 
skip ovi-r remaining illustrutious. But, on the other hand, 
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ttere are assuredly others who require varied illaBtrations, 
in order to apprehend oar meaning. In these illustrations, 
however, we shall purposely avoid technical terminology as 
much as possible. We shall not explain our technical terma 
by using other technical terms. On the contrary, in ex- 
plaining such terms we shall here use such language as, 
we think, will be most readily understood by an ordinary 
educated Englishman, who has received no special philo- 
BOpbical training. 

I We would beg such a person first to consider what is 
the general attitude of his will throughout the day. There 
may be short periods, probably enough, of what we have in 
former essays called " vacillation and vibration." A 
devoted son falls in love. At various moments, then, he 
may go through much vacillation and vibration of will ; aa 
he is solicited by bis desire of seeing the young lady on one 
hand, and, on the other hand, of solacing his widowed 
mother's old age by his company. We will not fail to take 
into due account these moments of vaciUation and vibra- 
tion. But we would begin by pointing out that, in the 
enormous majority of instances, euch moments are com- 
paratively rare in a man's mental history. We would point 
out that, during far the larger portion of moat men's life, 
the spontaneous impulse of their will is altogether stable. 

Take a most ordinary case to begin with. I am a 
merchant possessing regular habits of business. I rise on 

■ilUiy given morning at my usual time ; breakfast ; after 
jreakfast. at my usual time I take a cab down to my office; 

I'when there I read the letters which I find waiting for me ; 

Eat my usual time I go on 'Change and duly transact busi- 
; I meet some friends and converse with them on such 

■iopics as occur ; I return to my office and attend to routine 
work ; at my usual time I go back home again, where I 
have asked some friends to dinner ; while waiting for the 
dinner -hour, I amuse myself with my children ; when my 
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friends arrive, I chat with them on current topics ; when 
they depart I go to l)ed. During the whole day I seem to 
have been doing at oticb moment exactly the one thing 
which was natural and spontaneous for me to do. We will 
not here inquire what scope there has been throughout for 
what we shall presently commemorato under the name of 
" anti-impulsive effort." But at all events there has been 
no vacillation or vibration of will, unless in very email 
matters and at very rare intervals. 

Let us suppose, however, a very slight complication (rf 
circumstances. My cab is in the morning at my door, 
when a friend of mine pays me a visit. I have an appoint- 
ment of great importance to keep, at a little distance beyond 
my office, and if I do not start at once I shall be too late 
for it. I bog my friend to get into my cab with mo, but he 
cannot. Under these circumstances, it is possible that my 
will shall enter into a state of vacillation and vibration ; 
that I shall be distracted by the two conQicting motives, of 
pleasure in his conversation on one side, and momcntoaa 
hnsiness on the other. Let us hope, however, that my 
character is not so weak. And if it is not, the motive 
which leads mc to go off at once entirely preponderates 
over the motive which prompts me to stivy with my friend 
at home. The latter may be a strong motive, but the 
former is indeHuituly stronger. Perhaps I beg my friend 
to give me a call next Sunday. At all evfinta. my ft-ill's 
spontaneous impulse remains so stable thtit t have no 
more doubt or hesitation about starting off at once, than I 
had before my friend arrived. 

Before I get to my office, however, another event oooun 
of far greater importance. Lot it bo supposed — in order 
more vividly to colour the picture— that the engagement to 
which I am bound is of most critical moment in my com- 
murcial life. Let it be supposed that for the last week I 
have boon so anxious about it, that I Lave hardly been able 
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I to think about anything else, and that now I am intensfeiy 

I bent on bringing the matter to a crisis. The result is, that 

I some sjTnptoms befall me connected with a heart comjilaint 

I under which I occasionally suffer. The symptom is not a 

painful one, nor does it interfere with my fuU power of 

transacting business. But a physician, in whom I have 

entire confidence, has told me that it is simply as much as 

my life is worth to transact agitating busiuess while I am 

afflicted with such symptoms. And in every way the cir- 

cumstanccB are such, that if I choose to ask myself the 

question, I know perfectly well that returning home at 

(once is my one right and reasonable course. Let us now 
consider the different ways in which my will and conduct 
may imaginably be affected, under the state of things we 
have mentioned. 

Perhaps (1) the thought of this danger produces on me 

at once so strong an emotional effect of recoil, that my will's 

I. spontaneous impulse is now as stably moved towards avoid- 

I ing the interview, as it was, a moment before, towards 

[ encouaterinif it. Nay, I remember that when I get to my 

t office, it is abundantly possible I may find there some 

I agitating letters. So I at once order the cabman to drive 

I home again. Perhaps (2) vay conduct may be the 

ne, but the prehminaries somewhat different. The 

Idnuftona^ effect, produced on me by the advent of these 

lieart symptoms, is little or nothing. Nevertheless, I have 

3 firmly established a habit of prudence, that, just as in the 

^o^mer case, the motive which prompts mo to avoid the 

engagement preponderates absolutely, unquestionably, 

triumphantly, over the motives which prompt me to keep 

it. Here, therefore, as in the first case, my will's spon- 

taneons impulse is just as stably directed towards ai-oiding 

the interview, as it was, a moment before, towards encaunter- 

J it. Perhaps, however (3), my will's spontaneous im- 

olse ceases for the moment to be stable. I see plainly 
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enough that my one reaeonable course is to decHne the 
interview. But, then, so intense is my anxiety to bring the 
biisioeBB matter to a point, that my emotions are as keenly 
enlisted on one side as on the other. My emotional impulse 
is for one instant in one direction, for the next instant in 
another. Then, as I have no hah'tt of prudence worth 
mentioning, my will remains for some time in a state of 
vacillation and vibration. Sball I order the cabman to 
retom, or shall I not ? Shall I, at all events, go on to my 
office and see whether anything I find there may make the 
thing plainer? or what tlee shall I do ? Perhaps, again 
(4), my will's spontaneous impulse remains unchanged. I 
am still unswervingly and unquestioningly bent on effecting 
my business transaction ; though of course I am a good 
deal less intensely bent on it than I was before. On the one 
hand, the force of my emotions urges me most strongly to 
get through the matter at once, at whatever peril of death. 
On the other hand, my emotions, bo it happens, are not 
keenly aroused by my knowledge of the danger which I shall 
incur ; nor yet have I a habit of prudence sufficiently firm 
to counterbalance the effect proiluced on my will by my 
current of emotion. , 

M\ these four alti'rnatives are contemplated by the 
Determiniat, and square most easily with his theory. But 
there is a fifth alternative, which he does not — and consis- 
tently with his theory cannot — admit to be a possible one. 
It is imaginable that I may put forth " anti-impulsivo 
effort " on the occasion. In explaining what the pheno- 
■ menon is which we designate by this term, we mast begin 
with the beginning. We will assume, then, as first existing, 
such a stable spontaneous impulse of the will as that 
exhibited under the fourth of the preceding alternatives. 
The spontaneous impulse of my will is still stably directed 
towards keeping my business appointment. On the oUier 
hand, I see clearly enough that the course, to which the 
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' impulse of my will stably solicits me, is violently unreasoa- 

able. And what we confidently maintain is this. Under 

Bach circnmstances, I have a real power of reshting my will's 

stable spontaneous impulse. I am not its slnve; though 

neither am I in such sense its viaslur that I can at once 

compel it to desist fi'om its urgent solicitations. I can 

1 exercise " self-government " and "self-restraint." "While 

\ my will's spontaneous impulse remains both stable and 

powerful, I can, nevertheless, refuse to do what it prompts. 

I see plainly the very serious evils which will befall me, if 

X bUndly follow its solicitation. And I feel that I can act 

in a way, which is on the one hand accordant with reaeon, 

while on the other hand it is opposed to desire and impulse. 

However vehemently impulse may press me to the un- 

I reasonable course, at that very moment, in the teeth ot 

I that very impulse, I can exercise what we call " anti-impul- 

' eive effort." I can put my head out of window, and tell 

the cabman to drive me back home again. 

For a certain period after I have done this, the two 

conflicting movements proceed simultaneously in my mind. 

I I desire to keep my appointment, but 1 resolve that I win 

not keep it. My strongest present desire is on one side, my 

action is on the other. Meanwhile, however, I probably pro- 

I ceed to ponder on the grievous evU which would ensue, if I 

1 bhndly obeyed impulse. Then, as this course of salutary 

[ meditation proceeds, my emotions become more and more 

I enlisted on the side of reason ; and perhaps, by the time I 

get back home, the struggle has ceased. By that time my 

■will's spontaneous impulse has, perhaps, come to he on the 

side of reason. Ee vie wing, however, the proximately 

antecedent period, what I come to see as ha\ing been its 

I mental history is the following : — It has not at all depended 

L on me during that period, whether my will's spontaneous 

I impnlse have been stable or vibratory ; nor yet, supposing 

[it stable, in what direction it have etably solicited me. 
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But it has absolutely depended on me whetlier I should 
follow the promptings of such stable impulse, or refuse to 
ftiilow them ; whether I should or should not put forth 
" anti- impulsive effort." If my will choso to remain 
passive in regard to forming its own decision," its move- 
ment would, no doubt, be infallibly determined by the 
circumstancea, internal and external, of the moment. But, 
then, my will jieed not have remained passive in regard to 
forming its own decision ; it might have exerted itself 
actively in decreeing what that action should be. On 
myself — that is, on my soul — has depended the alternative, 
whether it have so exerted itself or no. 

Now, were it not for the pliilosophical and religioua 
issue involved, we do not believe there is any man of 
ordinary culture and self-observation who would doubt that 
such cases occasionally occur. Uov/ frequent they are, is a 
question which, in our lawt essay, we reserved for future 
consideration. What we here have to point out is merely 
that they are psychologically possible, and exist from time 
to time. I may, all will admit, be very certain of the fact 
that I feel cold, or that I experience the sensation which is 
called a pain iu my finger. But, it is just 'm simply a 
matter to me of unmistakable ccrtiunty, on such an occasion 
as we have described, that two definite mental phenomena 
are now simultaneously proceeding in my mind. It is a 
matter, we say, of unmistakable certainty that at this 
moment the spontaneous imjnitu- of my will is in one 
direction, and my aet »f will is in the opposite direction. 
My spontaneous impulse prompts me at every moment to 

* "PmiIvo in ivgiuil lo fomlitg iU own deniiinu." OF mutw it Ii not 
|WMi*o M mgnrd* titatting iU (lecUion. Suppoae I yield to mf spoDtftoeouM 
iiiipulH% an<] t;o to tlio liuniiiou Interriew. My will in ari\ve in Mverd 
WKfa — I Mil tlie isibmiin to unit fir rou at m; oMci!, nhlle I un RAdlng 
mj lotion : 1 tell bitn to drive uio to Ihi' place Bp|ioiulnl fur tlie iul^rrlew, 
OlO. Nu1l'rt)lt^IM■, tnj wiU hiix Ikm'q ixuwEve in nvirrl iu /armtng ill lartt 
dreitloH, It liBs pusiivrly noquii'acod iu tlin pnimptiugB or its dwd ipua- 
tMk»iu impiibft 
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order my cabman back to the office ; while my act of will 
at every movement energetically rfslsts that impulse. 

In the early port of oiu- preceding illustration, wo were 
pointing out bow frequent a fact it is that my will's 
Bpontaneous impulse remains stable — i.e. free from all 
vacillation and vibration—throughout the day. We con- 
fined ourselves, however, to the mere facta of my external 
life : getting up ; breakfasting ; going to my office, etc. But 
it is worth while, for more reasons than one, to initiate a 
similar inquiry as to the worldngs of my mind and thought. 
Ae regards thenc facts also, we suppose that with the mass 
of men a similar conclusion holds. My mind is probably 
never altogether quiescent, during any part of my waking 
life. Bnt, nevertheless, with most men, one thought 
usually succeeds another throughout most part of the day, 
without any active intervention of will, according to the 
laws of human nature taken in connection with external 
circumstances. As I drive down to my office, I begin 
thinking what letters i^ill probably await me there ; what 
business engagements I have for the day ; what is the 
present state of my finances ; what the state of the money 
market, and what hope of improvement. I remember, with 
bitterness and disgust, how greatly this or that firm has 
lately stood in my way. I look at the extraordinary 
success of some particular scheme, which an acquaintance 
of miue has started. I draw attractive pictures of the 
amount which I, in my turn, shall realize by some ingenious 
speculation I have just thought of. And my fool's paradise 
is only brought to an end by the cab stopping at my office. 
Here, however, as we observed in a former essay, one 
difference is to be noted, of extreme importance between the 
interior and the worldly man respectively.' The difference, 

* "A «iioi1nr rcmaTk may be made." we pointtid ont, ■'on oamberleBa 
other inBtanccH, wliere met) ugme with eneb oUier. as a mald-r of oouree, in 
<loiiig the cxh'mnl aet, but ilifliit indefinitely as to the sjiirit in whluli tliey 
du it. It ie reoll; difficnlt to dotenaino how gtlcn the good nun'a prolmtlan 
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however, relates not to vaciliation and vibration of the will, 
but to anti-impulsive effort. If I am happy enough to be a 
person steadily pursuing a course of spiritual advaneo, I by 
no means permit my mind to move unchecked along ita 
own spontaneous course. I am keenly alive to the fact, 
whenever thoughts of discontent, or envy, or hatred, or 
undue worldly solicitude, or undue worldly hopefulness, 
threaten, like thorns, to choke my spiritual growth. On all 
such occasions — -unless I am to lay up for myself matter of 
subsequent self-accusation — I interfere in the course of 
mental events with vigorous anti- impulsive effort, and figlit 
God's battle in my soul. Then, even when nothing sinful 
is in my mind. I frequently interrupt the natiu-al and 
spontaneous course of my thoughts by holy aspirations, 
intercessory prayers, theological acts. Not unfrequentty, 
of course — in virtue of my pious habits — such acts present 
themselves spontaneously, in accordance with the natural 
\vorkings of my mind. But at other times I introduce them 
by anti-impulsive effort, when my mind is naturally 
moving in a different direction, and when its spontaneous 
impulse is stably opposed to these holy occupations. 

We hope by this time we have made clear to our readers 
what that compound phenomenon is to which we beg their 
careful attention. Two mutually related acts are simul- 
taneously proceoding in my mind. The first of these acts 
is my will's stable spontaneous preponderating impulse in 
one given direction. The second of these acts is my firm 
and successful rcsulution to resist that impulse, and proceed 
in a different — perhaps the opposite — direction. 

In the illuBtrations which wo have hitherto ^ven, what 

roDilit*, not in Uu) axttinial ut whiph he lint to dn, but In th« motivea 
for which liB dne* iL During tUe gtmlnr portion of his Wo, hit (n^wth in 
vMus n»inl]r (lependa lA^iva (t) on hi* aholoa of Knod nuilitra for eyerfA».j 
BOto; or ('2) on acta nlU>((Uthrr iiilcrior, nioli u palltUM. fcU-exuniiiBtioD, 
huinllity, furKiiriiignru. Hjnitablmeo ot juJRinenl, purilj, uniinr pirvum- 
■tancM at IHal. " 
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is the charseteristic which will have impressed oar reader, 
as specially distiDguishiiig "anti-impulsive effort3" from 
those other mental acts with which we have contrasted 
them ? Perhaps this, that they involve constant tIruggU 
and effort. But it is of vital importance for oar argument 
to make it clearly understood, that there are very many 
acts, involving great struggle and effort, hat which, 
nevertheless, are not acts of anti-impiihive effort. Acts of 
anti-impuLiive effort are one thing; acta of what we call 
" congenial " effort are quite another thing. Acta of con- 
gtnM effort are those done in accordance with my strongest 
present desire, in accordance with the stahle and pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse of my will. Acts of anti- 
impulsive effort, on the contrary, are acts done in rentstance 
to such desire and impulse. As an instance of " congenial " 
effort, we have before now referred to a gallant soldier in 
action. He will very often put forth intense effort ; brave 
appalUng perils; confront the riak of an agonizing death. 
But to what end is this effort directed? He puts it forth, 
in order that he may act in full accordance with his 
preponderating spontaneous impulse ; in order that he may 
gratify what is his Btrongest present desire ; in order that he 
may defend his country, overcome his coimtry's foe, obtain 
fame and distinction, gratify his miUtary ardour. In cases 
of anti-impulsive effort, the agent practises " self-restraint 
and Helf-control." But most certainly no one would com- 
memorate the "self-restraint" of one who should be 80 
carried away, breathlessly, as it were, by military ardour, 
by desire of victory, by zeal for his country's cause, by a 
certain savage aggressiveness — who should be so carried 
away, we repeat, by these and similar impulses, that. 
under such induences, he performs prodigies of valour. 
In seeking to gratify these overwhelming and sovereign 
desires, he tramples underfoot an indefljiite mimher of 
those weaker wishes which have just now no such hold on 
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bia will. He faces nppalling dangers without one paae^or 
deliberation or reflection, because his overmastering crave 
of the moment intensely impels him so to act. If our 
readers would carry with them a clear notion of the 
contrast which we intend, between " anti-impulsive effort " 
on one side, and "congenial effort" on the other, they 
cannot, we think, have a better guide, than to keep in 
mind two distinct courses of action, pursued by the same 
brave and gallant soldier. Let them first consider him, 
on the one hand, as he puts forth intense struggle for 
victory in the heat of action. Then let them consider him, 
on the other hand, as putting forth struggle no less intense 
— the struggle of self-restraint and self-control — in order to 
exercise full Christian patience and meekness under insult 
and humiliation. 

On a former occasion, we have entirely admitted that 
there may be sometimes difficulty in deciding whether this 
or that given effort be "congenial" or "anti-impulsive." 
But these, we added, will always be instances belonging 
to what may be called the border-land ; cases in which the 
influences acting on me ore so nearly equivalent, that 
it reiiuirea very careful self-inapection on my part to see 
on which side the balance preponderates. But if there 
are cstreme coses — where it is not easy to be certain in 
which direction lies the preponderating impulse — the great 
majority of cases are (juito different in character. By 
far the greater number of "anti-impulsive efforts" are 
of such character, that no one possessing the most ordinary 
power of seif-insiiection can possibly doubt their being 
what they are. And as, hitherto, we have given fewer 
instanci's of what we call "congenial effort" than of any 
other phenomenal class with which our argument is con- 
cerned, W(t will conclude this particular part of our subject 
by giving two more iiistiuiceB of what wo mean by this 
last term. Bydoini* thi» wo shall make still oloorcr liow 
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radical is the distinction between " congenial " and " anti- 
impiilsive " efforts respectively. 

First, let us go back to oar merchant seized with heart 
symptoms. One probable alternative with him is, that his 
preponderating spontaneous impulse, whether in conse- 
quence of predominant emotion or of confirmed prudential 
habits, prompts him vigorously to going back home. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong emotional current setting 
in the opjtfisite direction. He puts forth much effort and 
struggle to Teeist this emotional current. True, but such 
effort is " congenial," and proves nothing against Deter- 
minism. The effort is prompted, not opposed, by his pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse. 

Second illustration. I am at sea in a pleasure-boat, 
when to my dismay I discover plain signs of a rapidly 
approaching storm. I at once set to work at rowing 
towards shore for the sake of dear life. The effort which 
I put forth is intense. I vigorously, continuously, ener- 
getically, unfiaggingly resist every antagonietic desire. 
But in which direction, all this time, is my iksiTc — my 
atronijest present desire ? my stable spontaneous imimlsv .' 
my natural tendi-ncy / Of course, in the very same direc- 
tion with my act. Contrast this with my state of mind 
when, for Christ'e sake, I strenuously resisted my desire 
of retaliating injury. In that earlier case, my effort was 
put forth in order that I might oppose the predominant 
desire, impulse, and tendency of my will. But in the 
present case, they are put forth in order that I may gratify 
that desu'c ; that I may obey more fhoroughlff that impulse ; 
that I may give fuller and freer scope to that tendency. 
In the eai'her case, my efforts were directed to an end from 
which the spontaneous impulse of my will recoiled ; whereas 
they are now directed to an end which my will, according 
to its spontaneous impulse, intensely desires. In the 
earlier case, my will put forth vehemimt effort in order to 
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resist its own ui'gent tendeucy; now it puts forth such 
effort in order to give that tendency its freest and most 
unfettered play. In the earlier case I exercised unremitting, 
energetic, vigilant " self-government " and " self-control." 
But it would be droll enough to hear any one eay that 
a man exhibited " Belf-govemment " and " self-control " by 
the mere fact of straining every nerve to escape a watery 
grave. 



Here, then, we close the first portion of our essay. By 
means of these multiplied and diversified illustrations, we 
trust we have made clear to our reader what we wished to 
make clear. We hope he will now (1) understand what we 
mean by "anti-impulsive effort ; " and (2) see that acts of 
such effort do really from time to time take place in the 
human mind. Our next task, then, will be to exhibit the 
argument deducible from these acts in favour of Freewill. 
It may be remembered that, during the larger portion of 
our preceding essays on this subject, we were merely 
arguing for " Indeterminism '" — i.e. for the negative doctrine, 
that the doctrine of Determinism is false. It was not until 
we reached the later portion of our last essay, that we argued 
for the full doctrine of Freewill. Here we will, therefore, 
refer respectively to these two stages of our reasoning. 

The mental facts, on whicli we directly based that 
reaeoiuiig, are, as we have so often said, those of "anti- 
impulsive effort." In every case of this kind there exists 
what we have called a " compound phenomenon; " or, in 
other words, there co-exist in my mind two mutually distinct 
phenomena. First phenomenon. My will's preponderating 
spontaneous impulse is stably set in one given direction. 
Second plieuouienoQ. My will resistg that preponderating 
spontaneous impulse, and I act in a different — often an 
entirely opposite — direction. To fix the fact in oar mind 
more definitely, let us recur to the merchant who, on being 
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seized nith recognized symptoms of heart complaint, acts 
reasonably, but very much against the grain, by telling the 
cabman to drive him home again. He is acting, by sup- 
position, very much against the grain. One distinctly 
pronounced and strongly marked mental phenomenon is 
his restless, impatient, and predominant desire to bring 
this very troublesome business matter to a. conclusion. So 
strong is the predominance of this desire, that, unless he 
exercised unintermitting self-resistance, self-government, 
self-control, he would infallibly countermand his recent 
order, and direct the cabman back to his office. Here is 
one unmistakable phenomenon. A second, no less dis- 
tinctly pronounced and strongly marked phenomenon, is 
this very self-resistance, self-government, self-control, of 
which we have been just speaking. One one side is that 
phenomenon which we call his will's predominant spon- 
taneous impulse ,- on the other is that phenomenon which 
we call its firm and sustained resolve. 

Now, firstly, let us set forth the negative argument which 
■we deduce from such mental facts — the ai'gument directed 
merely to show that the doctiine of Determinism is false. 
We drew this out at length in our essay on Mr. Mill's denial 
of Freewill, and will here very briefly sum up what we there 
said. The doctrine of Detorminists is precisely this : that my 
■will's action at any given moment is infallibly determined by 
the preponderant influences and attractions of that moment. 
Now, during the greater part of my waking life, my con- 
BciousnesB directly testifies what ia that course of conduct 
to which the preponderant influences and attractions of the 
moment dispose me. For my will's spontanroug impulse 
directly supplies me with such testification. My will's 
spontaneous impulse, we say, whenever it is stable, pre- 
cisely testifies what is that course of conduct to which my 
I preponderant desires and attractions of the moment dispose 
I. But, as we have been urging at such length, it is an 
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undeniable fact of experience that at certain periods I 
pursue a course of conduct diicrgent from that prompted 
hy my witra spontaneous impulse. It is most cltar, then, 
that at thoso particular periods, be they more or fewer, my 
will is not infallibly detiirmined by the preponderant in- 
fluences and attractions of the moment. In other words, 
the pbeiiomona of those periods make it irrefragably certain 
tliat the doctrine of Determinism is false. 

But we now proceed, from the negative argument dis- 
proving Determinism, to the positive argument establishing 
Freewill. And this, wo maintain, is even more direct and 
immediate than the former. We solicit for it our readers' 
careful attention, becanse we feel that we did not state it 
in our last essay with sufficient prominence and emphasis. 
Consider respectively those two distinct phenomena — pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse on one side, anti-impulsivo 
effort on the other side, to which we have so earnestly 
drawn attention. If we eiamine them successively with 
due care, we shall see that they differ from each other in 
character not less than fundamentally. In experiencing 
one of them, my will is entirely passive ; in experiencing 
the other, it is intensely active.* Consider my wiU's spon- 
taneous impulse ; the impulse, e.i;., which prompts me to 
bid the cabman drive me back to my oISco. In experiencing 
this impulse, my will, we eay, has been entirely passive; 
the iupulue has hefuUni rae, come upon mo, taken htiUl of 
me: such are the phrases which 1 should naturally use. 
On the other band, my reaUiance to this impulse bos been 



• So T&t. U. W. Lucaa {Thr Mmlk of Fi^bruriry, \K1». p, 251} ilii- 
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not merely experienced by my soul, but has rather been put 
forth by my soul's intrinsic strength. I am not only con- 
scious that I elicit the act of resistance ; I am no one whit 
less directly conscious that I elicit it hy the active exertion 
of my soul. The consciousness of one single moment suffices 
to show me unmistakably that I have the power at that 
moment of resisting preponderant impulse by my soul's 
intrinsic strength. I know unmistakably that I have the 
power to do this, because I know unmistakably that I am 
actually doing it. 

So important is the doctrine, which may reasonably be 
based on the consciousness of one moment. But we need 
hardly add that still more important inferences may be 
drawn, if we contemplate the experience, not of one moment 
only, but of a continuous period. This we urged in our last 
essay. The experience which I obtain, even in one single 
period of protracted and vehement struggle against impulse, 
is amply sufficient to give me an intimate and infallible 
knowledge of one all-important fact. We refer to the fact 
that, at every moment of the struggle, it has depended 
simply on my own choice, with what degree of efficacy I 
have struggled against the temptation. 

It will be admitted by every philosopher, be he Liber- 
tarian or Determinist, that such a power as we have just 
described is the very power which every one designates by 
the name " Freewill." It is this very power of which 
Libertarians maintain, and Determinists deny, the existence. 
In the essay referred to we proceeded to show this in 
some detail ; and we need not here repeat what we there 
said. There is, no doubt, a very important supplementary 
question, viz. during how many moments of the day, in 
what acts, under what conditions, do I possess the power of 
acting freely? But of this question, while earnestly ex- 
patiating on its importance, we postponed our treatment to 
a somewhat later portion of our course. 

VOL. II. c 
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Still, there are two further matters of philosophical 
doctrine, which it will be necessary to consider even on the 
present occasion, previously to our leaving this part of our 
subject. The first of these has very little comparative 
importance, and what we have to say on it in no way 
affects our argument on one side or the other. Still, we 
must explain ourselves, in order to avoid the possibility of 
our being misunderstood on one subordinate point. In our 
whole discussion, then, we have put entirely into the back- 
ground any consideration of those excoptionat momenta 
during which there exists what we have called vacillation 
and vibration of the will. We have founded our whole 
argument on those other indefinitely more frequent in- 
Btances, in which the will's preponderating spontaneous 
impulse is entirely stable. We have done this because it 
IB instances of the latleT kind, wliich so unmistakably exhibit 
that phenomenon of anti-impulsive effort, on wliich our 
whole reasoning has depended. But, at the same time, we 
must not for a moment be supposed to admit that the will 
is not/rce, even during a period of vacillation and vibration. 
On the contrary, we are confident that by no meajis un- 
frequently, though, we admit, by no means imiversally, 
vacillation and vibration are simply caused by freedom. 
The will first languidly and falteringly resists its own 
spontaneous impulse, and then, for want of due energy, 
Bioks back into acquiescence. Then another languid effort 
probably succeeds, to bo again followed by relapse. And 
this kind of movement may go on for a considerable period 
of time. We are not here, of course, nrffuin^ for this con- 
clusion : such an argument is not yet in place. But it has 
been neceesary to make this explanation, as our reasoning 
might otherwise bo importantly misapprehended. 

Thu other matter of philosophical doctrine to which we 
just now referred is one which wo have discussed, indeed, 
(m earlier occasions, but to which we must once more 
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recur. We wish our readers expressly to observe that, in 
dealing with " spontaneous impulse," there are two ques- 
tions entirely distinct from each other, which are sometimes 
inadvertently confused to the great detriment of philo- 
sophical lucidity. It will be admitted by every one that, 
during far the longer portion of my waking life, my will is 
affected at every successive moment by some stable pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse. Again, it will also be 
admitted, we suppose, universally, that this stable pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse is infallibly determined 
at each moment by my circumstances of that moment, 
internal and external. These two statements being accepted 
and taken as our foundation, there are two entirely distinct 
questions, we say, which are introduced by them. 

The first of these questions is that on which we have 
been mainly labouring in the present and previous essays. 
Is this spontaneous impulse infallibly and necessarily 
followed by accordant action ? Or, on the contrary, have I 
the power of resisting it, and acting in a different direction ? 
We have argued earnestly, we need hardly say, for the 
latter of these alternatives. And we shall here, of course, 
assume that we have argued successfully. 

But there is a second question, entirely irrelevant, 
indeed, to the Deterministic controversy, yet undoubtedly 
of great philosophical importance. Nor, indeed, can we 
ourselves escape the necessity of saying a word or two 
concerning it, because its consideration is involved in the 
answer we must give to one particular objection which has 
been urged against our reasoning. The question may be 
thus stated. My will's preponderant spontaneous impulse 
at any given moment is infallibly determined, we have 
said, by the circumstances, internal and external,, of that 
moment. We proceed to ask by what circumstances ? 
Among all the co-existing circumstances of the moment, 
which are those that influence the will's impulse ? And 
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this being knowD, further, in what mntual proportion 
they influence it ? Or let ua put the same question in other 
terms. Of co-esistiug circumstances, (I) which are those 
that are factors of my will's impulse ? and (2) with what 
proportionate degree of efficacily do these respective factors 
act on it ? This question, our readers see at once, is a 
very comprehensive one ; hut there is only one particular 
part of it on which our purpose requires us to lay prominent 
stress. We ask, then, more particularly — what are the 
mutual relations of habit on one side, and emotion on the 
other, in determining the will's spontaneous impulse? 
Determinists sometimes express themselves incautiouslyf 
as though they thought that the mere hatance of emotional 
rraviiiii determines the impulse. But we suppose they 
cannot really mean this ; most certainly Dr. Bain does not 
mean it. In our essay on Mr. Mill's denial of Freewill, we 
set forth his theory on the subject, as far as we were able to 
understand it, and proceeded to express our own substantial 
agreement therewith. We dissent, of course, intensely from 
his opinion that the will's spontaneous impulse infalhbly 
issues in accordant action ,- but we are disposed substantially 
to agree with what he says concerning the gcnegia of that 
impulse. We do not mean that he has even come near to 
fathoming and exhausting the subject ; for it ia one which, 
■we think, has been most unduly neglected by psychologiaus. 
But Dr. Bain has gone much further into it than any other 
philosopher with whom we happen to be acquainted, and 
we Bubstautially agree nith all which he has said there- 
upon. 

Our own concern, however, as we have already said, is 
only with a small part of a very large theory. On earlier 
occasions we have protested against any such notion, as 
that the will's spontaneous impulse is always determined 
by the mere balance of emotional craving. And as we find, 
from certain criticisms which we have received, that we 
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have been misunderstood on this point, we will here repeat 
what we have said in former essays. Certainly it is a 
most shallow view to suppose that the will's spontaneous 
impulse at any given moment is determined by the mere 
balance of emotional craving and excitement at that moment. 
Habits of the will are also most important factors of the 
result. Suppose, e.g. I have acquired a firm habit of rising 
at some particular time in the morning. When that hour 
arrives, nothing is more probable than that the balance of 
my emotional craving is towards remaining in bed. But it 
results from my acquired habit of early rising that the con- 
fused thought of all those various benefits which result 
from the practice of early rising — that this confused thought 
spontaneously resists the stream of emotion. This confused 
thought, we say, of future advantage so effectively influences 
my will that my spontaneous impulse is towards rising. 
In this case, the desire engendered by habit is a more 
influential desire than that engendered by emotional 
craving ; and I rise from bed, as a matter of course, with- 
out the need of any anti-impulsive effort. What effort 
there is — and perhaps a good deal may be exercised — ^is, 
nevertheless, entirely ''congenial" effort.* A few pages 
back we made a similar supposition, when considering our 
old friend the merchant seized with heart symptoms. One 
among the alternatives which we supposed — and one by no 
means uncommon in such a case — was this. We suppose 
that, in virtue of his firmly acquired habit of prudence, 
habit prevailed against emotion. His desire of avoiding 
the peril which his business interview would cause was 
indefinitely more influential than his antagonistic desire of 
terminating his long anxiety at once by proceeding to the 

* We have fully admitted, oar readers will remember, that there are not 
a few instanoes in which it may be reasonably doubted whether some given 
act be one of ** congenial " or ** anti-impulsive " efifort. But we have made 
it, we trust, abundantly clear that there is a much larger number of instances 
in which there cannot reasonably be any such doubt. 
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interview. The latter desire might be aocompanied with 
much stronger emotional excitement ; but habit on this 
occasion was stronger than emotion, and his will's 
spontaneous impulse prompted his return home. Often 
enough, then, habit spontaneously prevails against emotion ; 
often, on the other hand, emotion spontaneously prevaila 
against habit. We will not here attempt any psychological 
analysis of either phenomenon. We will only repeat the 
remark which we have already made, viz. that psycho- 
logians have, in our humble opinion, been very unduly 
remiss in exploring the matter scientifically. 

Here, then, our remarks incidentally offer a very con- 
venient point of transition to the nest portion of our task. 
This nest portion is the giving a brief explanation of certain 
technical terms which we have used in preceding essays, 
and which eome of our critics have failed rightly to 
apprehend. 

Firstly, then, when we speak of desire A being " stronger " 
than desire B, we are far from meaning necessarily to say 
that A is accompanied by a stronger emotional craving than 
B. We mean that A has more influence than B on -the 
will's spontaneous impulse. It follows, therefore, that, 
according to our use of words, "my strongest present 
desire at this moment " means neither more nor less than 
"my will's spontaneous impulse at this moment." 

Further. By the term "efifort" we mean "resistance 
to desire." " Congenial effort " is " resistance spontaneously 
offered to some (at the moment) weaker desire, in order to 
the gratification of some (at the moment) stronger desire." 
" Anti-impulsive effort " is " resistance offered by my will's 
intrinsic energy to my strongest present desire, for the 
purpose of advancing towards some end, which my intellect 
proposes to mo (at the moment) as worth my so aiming at." 

Once more. Inducvmenls influencing the will are 
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evidently of two fundamentally different kinds, accordingly 
as they respectively influence (1) its spontaneous impulse, 
or (2) its active exertion in resisting impulse. Since, there- 
fore, they are of two essentially diflFerent kinds, we have 
thought it important to give them distinct names. So far 
as my will's spontaneous impulse is concerned, our readers 
have seen that my will has had no active part whatever, 
has put forth no intrinsic energy whatever of its own, 
towards the origination of that impulse. The various cir- 
oumstances, therefore, which have combined to originate it, 
may well be paralleled to those physical attractions which 
at any given moment solicit some inanimate particle. 
Accordingly, we have called such influential circumstances 
by the name of " attractions." Moreover, we have divided 
them into ''emotional" and "non-emotional" attractions. 
The latter term we apply to those cases — just now con- 
sidered by us — in which the desire is not mainly emotional. 
Take, e.g. the thought of those confusedly remembered 
advantages which result from the practice of early rising. 
This thought will be very powerfully influential, if a strong 
habit have been acquired in the appropriate direction ; but 
its .attractive efficacy is not exercised mainly through the 
medium of emotion. 

So much as regards those influences which act more 
or less powerfully on the will's spontaneous impulse. We 
have called these " attractions," and we have reserved the 
term " motives " for a different kind of influence altogether, 
and we will here add a few words on the broad contrast 
which exists between " attractions " and " motives." 
Firstly, the word "attraction" may perhaps be suitably 
80 extended as to include other influences besides thoughts. 
If I pass a gentleman's park which is open to the public, 
so delightful a scent of flowers may reach me as to 
produce a certain influence, whether predominant or no, 
on my will's spontaneous impulse, prompting me to turn 
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aside riiid enter the park. This scent may, perSapB. 
Buitably be called an "attraction." But, putting this 
consideration aside, and euppoaing it were agreed that 
the term "attraction" should be conSned to attracting 
tliouiihtg — even so the distinction is signal between " attrac- 
tions" and "motives." Those thoughts which we call 
" attractions" occur to my mind without any active inter- 
vention of the will, according to the spontaneous working 
of pxycbical and physical laws. And these laws, moreover, 
infallibly determine what is the amount of influence which 
such attractions shall exercise on my will's spontaneous 
impulse. But a " motive " is the thought of such or such 
an end which the will, by its own active resolve, chooses 
to pursue. Moreover, these thoughts remain in my mind, 
not mainly through the spontaneous working of psyclilcat 
and physical laws, but, far more, by the will's own anti- 
impulsive effort. My will fixes my attention on thosa 
thoughts — in opposition to the preponderating impulse which 
may prompt me to think about something else — in order 
that I may more vigorously pursue the end which they 
indicate. At the same time, we are, of course, as far as 
possible from forgetting that those very thoughts which 
my will's anti-impulsive effort selects as " motives," far 
more commonly than not, while present in my mind are 
also "attractions," and affect, in greater or less degree, my 
will's spoutaneodB impulse. 



\Ve are now, at last, in a position to examine those few 
among the friendly criticisms received by us which seem to 
ni-ed distinct consideration. 

I. One critic (unknown to us, but evidently a Catholic) 
thus comments on our fundamental argument : 

A DeterminiBt might nay [in reply to that urgumeiit], "ff 
the soul bM been fiiniiBiied liy educntiun with inonil habitfi of 
•ohk) conwdenbltt atreugth, tbey would be the proxiiuale cmusa 
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of a resistance to the strongest present desire. That is to say, 
the strongest present desire would fail in its eOect, because of a 
motive-power existing in the soul." 

Now, if our critic means by a " motive-power of the 
soul," a power residing in my soul of putting forth anti- 
impulsive effort at my free choice, he and we are here 
entirely at one. But it is plain, we think, that he means 
something quite different. He has apparently understood 
us to use the term " my strongest present desire " as 
synonymous with "my strongest present emotional craving." 
But we think that the reference we have made in past 
articles to "non-emotional attractions," ought sufficiently 
to have averted such misapprehension. At all events, we 
have made our meaning abundantly clear on the present 
occasion. We are the very last to forget that "moral 
habits of considerable strength" preponderate again and 
again over emotion, in the influence exercised by them on 
my will's spontaneous impulse. But the question on which 
our fundamental argument turns is not how that impulse 
is engendered or influenced. Our sole essential question 
is whether that impulse, however engendered, be ever 
resisted. 

We do not at all deny — on the contrary, we expressly 
maintained — that moral habits are of great service not 
only in elevating the will's spontaneous impulse, but also 
in facilitating anti-impulsive effort. But we have given 
our reasons for holding that any act of true anti-impulsive 
effort, however much it my be facilitated by habit, is, 
nevertheless, a conclusive proof of Freewill. 

II. In this first objection, then, so we submit, the writer 
has failed to apprehend our precise argument. His second 
objection, however, is indubitably relevant, and we must 
simply fight the matter out with him. He would, himself, 
he says, be prepared to "acknowledge that the will is a 
coeca potestas ; that it cannot act without a motive, and 
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that, therefore, it cannot resist its Btrongest present desire 
while that desire is held before it," But, then, he would 
maintain against Determinists, that the will " has full 
power to turn to other motives ; " and he says that this 
latter power, at all events, can be easily proved to exist. 
In this last statement, of course, we entirely agree ; the 
question is, whether a much stronger power of resistance 
to " motives " cannot also be established. 

Putting the statement into our own language, what we 
understand our able and intelligent critic to maintain is 
this: — "So long as my will's spontaneous impulse is in 
one direction, I have not the power of acting in an opposite 
direction. I have no further immediate power of resistance 
beyond that of turning my attention to opposite induce- 
menta ; and of otherwise suspending my action, until the 
thought of those inducements — acting by way of attraction 
— shall have diverted my spontaneous impulse into the 
direction which I desire." We are well aware that many 
thoughtful Catholic philosophers take this view ; but, with 
sincere respect for their authority, we canuot ourselves see 
reason to accept it. Let us go back to our old illustration 
of the merchant seized with heart symptoms, who at once 
by anti- impulsive effort resolves to return home, though 
very mnch against the grain. Under such circumstances, 
as soon as I have had a moment for reflection after ex- 
periencing those symptoms, I order my cabman to take 
me back home. My preponderating spontaneous imptilso, 
my strongest present desire, is directed vigorously and 
intensely towards going on to my office ; but by strong 
anti -impulsive effort I resolve to order my cabman back 
again. It is not merely that I begin to ponder on other 
" motives," but that, without waiting for any change of my 
Rpontaneoua impulse, 1 perform the critical bodily act of 
putting my head oat of window and turning the cabman 
back. Our critic, on the contrary, must say that such ao 
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act on my part is impossible, according to the laws of 
human nature. Here, then, precisely is the question 
which inquirers have to consider. According to the con- 
stitution of the human mind — have I, or have I not, the 
power of ordering my cab home again, at a moment when 
my will's spontaneous impulse still prompts me in an 
opposite direction ? Those who consider that such conduct 
as we have described is psychologically impossible, will be 
on our friendly opponent's side ; those who think it entirely 
possible will be on our side. We cannot fancy that, when 
this alternative is fairly placed before minds unwarped by 
theory, there will be much doubt on the response. 

iPerhaps here we shall make our precise point still 
clearer, and show also how much we can concede to our 
opponent, if we have recourse to another illustration of 
anti-impulsive effort. I have asked to be called at a some- 
what early hour, in order that I may visit a sick dependent, 
whom I could not otherwise have time to see. At the 
moment of being called, so far am I from springing up 
with promptitude, that, on the contrary, my will's spon- 
taneous impulse — not merely its emotional craving, but its 
spontaneous impulse on the whole — is intensely averse 
from rising. As soon, however, as I have time to collect 
my energies, I freely exercise with some vigour the power 
I possess of resisting my strongest present desire. The 
effort which I have made indeed is not suflScient to counter- 
balunce my spontaneous impulse, and I still, therefore, 
remain in bed. What, then, will be my state of will 
immediately after this first moment of effort ? The spon- 
taneous impulse of my will, in the direction of staying in 
bed, has immediately become importantly weaker than it 
was just before ; weaker by the whole extent of force corre- 
sponding with the effort I have made. Or, to put the 
matter algebraically, *' My new spontaneous impulse 
towards staying in bed" equals **my old spontaneous 
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impulBe towards Btaying in bed," minus "the force 
exercised by iny will in the opposite direction," 

But this first free act of my will produces by degrees a 
further effect also on my spontaneous impulse, entirely 
distinct from that which we hare just mentioned. Tba 
motive of my anti-impulsive effort was the thought of a 
certain benevolent action, for which I should lose my 
opportunity if I went to sleep again. Consequently, during 
my effort, I have ffsed my thoughts on this. But the 
thought of this visit is to me a very attractive thought, 
whether by way of emotion, or by way of hahit, or of hoth ; 
aud much more the thought of mksiiKj the visit is exquisitely 
repulsive. By this means a second favourable modification 
—and a very considerable one — takes place, of my original 
spontaneous impulse towards staying in bed. Very soon 
some moment will arrive in which my predominant impulse 
is, indeed, still towards staying in bed, though very far lesa 
intensely than at first ; but in which, on the other hand, 
my motive for getttug up is presented far more vividly to 
my mind than it was originally. Our opponent must say 
that, even at this much more favourable moment, I have 
still no psychical power of rising from bed. He must say 
that I have no power of rising, until my preponderating 
impulse itself comes to be in that direction. We venture 
strongly to maintain tbo opposite position. No other 
ultimate appeal is, of course, possible, except to the ob- 
served factH of human nature. But we cannot think that 
such appeal will favour our opponent's doctrine. 

III. A Catholic friend, of much ability, who takes great i 
interest in things philosophical, has, at our request, put on 
paper the following criticism, whicli be had at first more 
briefly expressed in conversation : — 

'I'liD jiusition (UBumed by tlie DetcTmiaiBt ib Ihia. The SMne 
("Biiuilar" is more correct) untecedente tn ail rempfcU being 
^ven, the Bune ("Bimilar") act of will wUl iitfolUbly follow. 
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This statement you deny, and maintain, in opposition, that all 
the antecedent circumstances being precisely similar, the con- 
sequent^ viz. the act of will, will at one time be in accordance 
with these antecedents constituting the *^ preponderating attrac- 
tion^* and at another time in opposition to them, viz. an act of 
resistance to this ^^preponderating attraction,^* Your proof 
consists in an appeal to every man's experience. Now, on this I 
remark that if this act of will, viz. resistance to " preponderating 
attraction," were without a motive to serve as a fresh antecedent, 
then (on the supposition that consciousness testifies to this 
motiveless resistance) the Determinist is completely answered by 
the experience of all mankind. But neither he nor you admit 
that the act of resistance is motiveless. He in his own language 
would say that it has a fixed antecedent, which does not form 
one of those included in what you call the " preponderating 
attraction ; " and you, if I understand you rightly, would say 
that we are induced to resist by " motives," using the term in 
your sense of the word. If, then, it is admitted on both sides 
that the act of resistance has an antecedent, or is consequent 
upon a motive, such as a resolution always to pursue what is 
virtuous, I can well conceive the Determinist replying to you in 
this way. You maintain, in relation to the will, he will say 
that, all the antecedents being the same, the consequent act of 
will will not always be the same. On the contrary, it will 
sometimes be just the contrary of what it was before. The 
man, you say, will resist instead of complying with the "pre- 
ponderating attraction " — but then, you add, he will resist ^^for 
some worthy motive,** " induced to do so by one or other of these 
two classes of motives." Now, this motive, for the sake of which 
he resists, or which induced him to resist, must necessarily have 
been in the man's thoughts before he willed or determined to 
resist, and thus formed a fresh antecedent. Nor does it afifect 
the question at issue of what kind this motive may be, — it is 
immaterial whether it be a dictate of reason, or a previous act 
of will resulting in a present fixed resolution ; for my present 
fixed resolution — to pursue, for example, what is virtuous — is 
quite a distinct act from that by which I determine that I will 
nut in the present instance follow the impulse urging me to 
commit this particular sin. The case therefore stands thus. A 
man is violently tempted to resolve upon an act of vengeance ; 
for the moment the antecedents are such as always have been 
and always will be followed by the resolve "I will take 
revenge" — the "preponderating attraction" is to yield to the 
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femptaitioQ. Tho iioxt momeat, and before the man has time t< 
make IiIb resolve, the thought springs up in iiia mind that it ia 
wrong to take revenge ; that it is contrary to his fixed resolution 
always to pursue what ift virtuous. Aud now the case is 
completely changed : a freah antecedent has been added to those 
previously existing — and in conaequenoo of this fresh antecedeat, 
tliat whieh l:>eforo was the '' preponderatiug attraction " has I 
ceased to be so. No wonder, therefore, that the consequent act is | 
also different, and that the man, instead of resolving that he will 
be revenged, resolves that ho will not. In making his renolve ' 
he follows what iciu not but it the " preponderating attraction." 
Such is the answer that I fancy a Determiniat would give to ' 
your essays, and which I meant ti} imply when I livst saw yoa. 
I think upon that occasion that I put it briefly thus, you shov 
that a man resists his aentilive appetite (" preponderating attrao- 
tion"), but not that he will resist "motives" and seasitive 
appetite combined. 

Our critic quite rightly understands ub, as resting our 
coee on observed and unmistakable mental phenonieiia. 
But he does not rightly apprehend, we should say, what | 
those phenomena are on wljicb wo rest our case. He I 
thinks, if TVS rightly undeiBtand him, that we appeal to 
experience, as immcdialely disproving Determinism. Hs i 
thinks we appeal to the experience of two different moments, 
as immediately evincing that two precisely similar groups 
of meutal antecedents may exist at two different moments, 
and may nevertheless be followed respectively by a dis- 
similar raeotal consequent. But we never alleged anything 
of the kind ; nor do we for a moment think that any such 
immediate experience of Indeterminism is posiiible. Cer- 
tainly we appeal with great confidence to, and found our 
whole argument on, what we consider to be an unmistak- 
able fact of immediate experience. That fact is, that very 
freijueutly my will's spontaneous impulse is in one direction, 
at th« v«ry moment when my conduct is in a different— 
often the very contrary — direction. If this statement of 
ours wt-ro disproved, uo doubt our whole argument would be ' 
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overthrown ; but we think that the period of such disproval 
will not be earUer than the Greek Kalends. On the other 
handy our present critic seems to understand us as resting 
on inference or conjecture our response to the inquiry, what 
is at this moment my will's spontaneous impulse ? But, 
on the contrary, this is the very fact which we base on 
immediate experience. We say, not that in all cases, but 
that in very many cases, experience pronounces on this 
matter immediately and unmistakably. I know immediately 
and most unmistakably, by the self-inspection of this 
moment, that my conduct of the moment is proceedmg in 
a direction different from my spontaneous impulse of the 
moment. We are not comparing one moment and its 
thoughts with another moment and its thoughts. We are 
dwelling on one compound phenomenon, as we have called it, 
which exists at one and the same moment. This is our 
fundamental premiss, our phenomenal fulcrum. From this 
premiss we infer (1) the doctrine of Indeterminism, and (2) 
the full doctrine of Freewill. In the preceding pages 
we have duly set forth, according to our earlier essays, 
what is the process of reasoning by which we purport 
to estabUsh those two doctrines. We cannot see that 
our able friend has written anything which invalidates 
our position. Firstly, we cannot see that he has said 
anything to throw doubt on the correctness of that report, 
given by self -inspection, to which we have referred. Nor, 
secondly, can we see that he has said anything to throw 
doubt on the validity of that argumentative process which 
we have based on the report given by self-inspection. But 
if that report be correct, and if that argumentation be also 
valid. Determinism is disproved and Freewill estabUshed. 

It will be seen, then, that the criticisms which have 
reached us have not led us to change our opinion in any 
particular ; though we feel how such a confession may leave 
us open to the charge of obstinacy and undue self-confidence. 
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But, at all events, we feel deeply that our critics have con- 
ferred on ua service of great moment, by making ua aware 
of several particnlarfl in whicli our language had been 
obscure, and by thua enabling ua to amend and strengthen 
our exposition. 

We will conclude, for the present, our treatment of Free- 
will with a remark which has already been made by Dr. 
Mivart in one of his admirable papers. We have more than 
once asked DptorministH to explain, on what argumentative 
ground they base their Doterminiara. They do not venture 
to allege that direct self-iuspoction furnishes them with 
phenomena which, taken by themselves, even invest their i 
case with strong prohitbiliti/. The answer they commonly I 
give to the inquiry is the same with that which we qaoted 
from Dr. Bain in our last essay. They consider the fact 
sufficiently established, that the general rule of Nature ia 
phenomenal uniformity ; and they argue that this rule ia 
to be accepted as holding in all doubtful cases, until 
an exception ia made good. We maintaiuod, in reply, 
that such an argument "does not carry with it so much i 
ae the slightest appearance of probability." uuleae Dr. 
Baiii begins by asguviing, on his own side, what is the 
one vital and fundamental point of difference between 
him and his opponents. But, even were there far more I 
force than we can possibly admit in Dr. Bain's analogies i 
and conjectures, they would avail him nothing against our I 
direct appeal to esperience. We have argued, that onr own ' 
Libertarian conclusions do not rest in any way on any kind 
of analogy or conjecture ; but that they are inferred demon- 
stratively, from what is the unmistakable and immediate 
report of direct self-inspection. Vi'e retort, therefore, Dr. | 
Bain's premiss directly against his own position. Wa | 
accept bis premiss, that Freewill is a complete anomaly 
and eccentricity in Nature. To this we subjoin our own 
premiss, that Freewill indubitably exists. The inference 
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which may legitimately be drawn by combination of these 
two premisses is, we think, of much importance and sig- 
nificance. 

We entirely concur, then, with Dr. Bain in holding that, 
among other phenomena whatever, among all phenomena , 
except those of the human will, the law of uniformity 
ordinarily prevails.* This particular class of phenomena 
stands out in isolated and startling opposition to the other- 
wise universal law of phenomenal existence. Surely the 
most ordinarily inquiring philosopher, to whom such a cir- 
stance shall be made clear, cannot do otherwise than muse 
on the meaning of this, as it were, miraculous and bewilder- 
ing fact. There is no tenet held by AntitheUts, which 
throws on it any light or significance whatever. On the 
other hand, what is well known to be among the most 
characteristic and fundamental doctrines of Theism, is pre- 
cisely and emphatically correlative to that abnormal and 
prodigious anomaly which is called Freewill. According 
to the Theist's doctrine, the one reason for which men are 
placed in this world is their moral probation. Even their 
physical well-being is, in the Theist's eye, a matter of 
indefinitely minor moment, except so far as it is connected 
with their moral advancement. And as to the rise and fall 
of empires, the intellectual triumphs of philosophies, the 
marvels of mechanical invention, the one primary import- 
ance of these things — predominating indefinitely over all 
others put together — is their ministration to the moral 
interests of mankind. We hope, in our future course, to 
establish this doctrine firmly on the foundations of reason. 
What we are now pointing out is its deep harmony witli 
those experienced facts on which we have dwelt in this and 
earlier articles. There can be no such thing as morality 
in the Theistic sense, without Freewill. Admit Theistic 

♦ We say " ordiDarily," because, of course, we hold that muaruloua 
interyention is a sufficieutly frequent fact. 
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morality. Freewill bceomen, one may say, a m&tter of 
coarae. Deni/ Theistio morality, Freewill is an uncouth, 
immeaniDg, portentous exception to tbe whole course of 
Nature. 

After we had WTitten the imm&diatiely preceding para- \ 
graphs, we csJled to mind a passage of Mr. Button's, so I 
eiugularly bearing on their purport, that we are sure our ; 
readers will be pleased by our inserting extracts from it. 
We italicize a word or two here and there. 

The oonsciouBness uf morul obligation, aud that of moral ] 
freedom which accompanies it, are due to no abetroctiug procees. \ 
. . . They are the eaeential characterietics of a very pomtira I 
experience, which . . . forwi* on «a the sense of a power whiok J 
boBets our moral life, while abuolutely penetrating all the 
phyeical conditions of our exislence. . . . Accustomed as man 
is to feel hie personal feebleness, hia entire subordination to the 
physical forces of the nni verso— unable ax he is to affect in the 
smallest degree either the laws of his body or the fundamental 
constitution of bis mind^t is not withont a necessary sense of 
supernatural awe that, in the ctue of moral duty, he finds this 
almost conetaot pressure remarkabli/ teithdrawn at the very crisis 
in which the import of his action U brought home to him with 
the most vivid conviction. , . . The nbsoltite control that sways 
so much of our life is waived just where we are impressed with 
the mvtit profounil oonviclioo that there is but one path in whiok 
wu cau walk with a free heart. . . . The sonsv that a super- 
natural eye is iijMm uu iu duty is so strung, because the rtlaxatiim 
uf re*lrainl comex simultaneously with a deej) *cnte of nhUgation — 
just BS the child is instinctively awaro. when the Bustaining 
hvnd ia taken away, that Ihe jiarend eye U aU the more intent on 
kit anUMttlcd iMrnemtnt. — " Eosiiys " (ficcoiid £ditiou), vol. i, 
pp. 33, U. 
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•MR. SHADWORTH HODGSON ON FREEWILL. 

It has resalted, from variouB circumstances, that our pro- 
posed argument for God's Existence has been gradually 
developed in successive papers published from time to time, 
instead of being exhibited once for aU in one or two 
volumes, as the case might be. This course involves, no 
doubt, certain serious drawbacks ; but it is also attended 
with certain conspicuous advantages. Among the latter is 
to be reckoned, that we are able to profit by incidental 
criticisms, and correct our view on this or that minor 
particular. Another advantage is that, if we may so express 
ourselves, we can feel our readers' pulse as we proceed; 
that we can discover what parts of our philosophical 
structure we may assume as sufficiently established, and 
what are those other parts on which further discussion is 
needed. A prominent instance of the latter sort has already 
occurred. We set forth in an early paper what seemed 
(and seems) to us conclusive proof that certain propositions 
are cognizable as "necessary." Our reasoning, however, 
on this head was assailed in various different quarters, and 
it was requisite to write several successive essays in its 
defence. Something similar is now happening on the 
doctrine of Freewill — a doctrine which, in our humble 
judgment, is hardly less important as a philosophical 

♦ Dr, Ward wi Freewill. By Shadworth Hodgson. Mind^ April, 
I860. Williams and Norgute. 
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foundation of Theism, tbau is the very doctrine of Necessi 
Truth. In our essays on Mr. Mill's Ceni&l of Freewi 
we exhibited what we consider an absolute disproof ol 
Determinism. However, we have had to aupplemeut those 
esaaya iu reply to auccessive objectors; and the imperative 
task of rejoinder has not even yet terminated. In addition 
to our original opponent, Dr. Bain, a new champion 
taken the Held, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. 

We are tempted, indeed, to say, " Itnliam seqtdim 
fugUnlem : " it seems as though wo should never be per- 
mitted to arrive at the final stage of our reasoning' 
direct argument for God's Existence, But, for the reasoi 
we have given, we hope the course we propose will 
generally ailmitted by our friends to be leas unsatiafaetoi 
than the other alternative. 

Two preliminary remarks. (1) Mr. Hodgson has 
philosophical system of his own, to which, very naturally, 
he refers throughout. We shall not attempt any appre' 
ciation of this system aa a whole, but only so far as it 
impinges ou the doctrine of Freewill, or on our reasoi 
in behalf of that doctrine. (2) Then we shall have 
6cruple iu inserting trei^uent and sometimea lengthy 
repetitions of what we have already said — often, indeed, in 
the very same words aa before. We cannot expect our 
reader to refer to all that we have previously written on 
this subject ; and we must, therefore, place directly befoi 
him whatever we desire him to bear in mind- 
Mr. Hodgson is a consistent and very decided advocate 
of Determinism ; though, in our view, most strangely, he 
considers himself also to maintain Freedom of the Will. 
On this latter head we shall say a few words before we 
conclude ; but the former is, of coarse, our chief theme. 
Now, what is the doctrine of Determinism ? Briefly this, 
that every man at every moment infalhhiy and inevitably, 
by the very constitution of hie nature, elicits that precise 
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act of wUl to which his entire ckcumstances, external and 
internal, of the moment dispose him. Mr. Hodgson, then, 
we say, is a Determinist. That " Freedom " which he 
admits is merely '' the action and reaction of motives with 
each other within the mind, not fettered by external 
restraint, but free to exert each its own kind and degree of 
energy" (p. 229). All Determinists, we need hardly say, 
admit that, so understood. Freewill exists. In a later 
passage (p. 248) he states with great candour the Liber- 
tarian's well-known objection : " Since we did not make 
our own nature," argues the Libertarian, "then, if our 
acts of choice are determined by our nature, as they are 
in the last resort on the Determinist's theory, we should 
not be morally responsible for our acts of choice, unless we 
suppose that we have a power of choosing independent of 
our nature." Mr. Hodgson expresses himself ** not insen- 
sible to the great apparent cogency " of this argument, and 
accordingly attempts a reply ; but in his reply he entirely 
identifies himself with the Determinisms position. Nor is 
it only with Determinism in general that he identifies 
himself, but also in particular with what may be called 
" Hedonistic " Determinism ; we mean with the doctrine 
that man's will is always infallibly and inevitably deter- 
mined by the balance of pleasure. Thus he says by most 
manifest implication, in p. 288, that at any given moment 
the stronger pleasure will, with infallible certainty, carry 
the day against the weaker; though, in judging the com- 
parative strength of " disparate pleasures," " often the 
only way open to us is to see which of the two is actually 
obeyed at the moment of choice." But we need not proceed 
with further citations ; as no one who reads Mr. Hodgson's 
paper can doubt — nor would he himself dream of denying 
— that he is a Determinist pure and simple. 

For our own part, in treating this most vital theme, 
before entering on the dii-ect question of Freewill, we have 
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always begun with muintaming a purely negative doon 
which we have called ludetermiiiiBm. This, we Bay, is I 
a purely negative doctrine, being neither more nor leas I 
than the doctrine that Determinism is untrue. And bo , 
much having first been securely established, we have after- 
wards proceeded by help of further considerations to •! 
demonstrate the full doctrine of Freewill. Mr. Hodgson J 
(p. 230) considers that "nothing can be clearer or more i 
convenient" than this arrangement. At the same time, 
as he most truly proceeds to say, in one sense our | 
doctrine of Iiideterminism is positive and "i 
enough. We have brought, he says, "a long array of I 
cases" — he is kind enough to add " well-chosen cases" — I 
"to prove no negative point, but a positive fact, viz. tbai-l 
the course of the will's action is often in opposition to the ( 
man's strongest present impulse." We cannot wish the J 
purpose of our argument to be more clearly stated. 

Now, in arguing against Determinism, we have com" 
monly — as we think most controversialists on either sidaJ 
have done — bestowed our chief attention on that particular J 
class of cases in which two, and two only, alternatives ard I 
at the moment open ; so that the agent has no resource-J 
but to choose between these two alternatives. WhateveCa 
doctrine is established in regard to these cases may moati 
easily be extended to those other occasions, on which the 
agent has gevenil different coui-ses of action at his disposal. 
Let ns suppose, then, that at this moment 1 am obliged 
to make a choice l>etween two mutually inconsistent alter- J 
natives, both of which I more or less desire. Mr. Hodgsoita 
alleges that, under such circumstances, the " stronger" o(9 
the two antagonistic desires infalhbiyand inevitably carriesfl 
the day. This statement, imless it be simply tautological^ f 
and therefore unmeaning, is one which, in virtue of our ! 
theory, we entirely repudiate. But before we come into 
conflict thereon with Mr. Uodgson, we must begin by ■ 
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attaching to it some precise signification. What, then is 
meant by a "stronger" or "weaker" desire? If by the 
** stronger " desire be merely meant " that desire which in 
action prevails over its rival," then the statement is, as 
we just now implied, purely tautological : it is purely tauto- 
logical to say, that that desire which prevails over its one 
rival infallibly carries the day. On the other hand, if 
we use Mr. Hodgson's terminology — if we say that the 
" stronger desire " means precisely ** the desire of that 
alternative which at the moment is apprehended as the 
more pleasurable " — then we fall into a serious difficulty. 
There are many Determinists who are very far from holding, 
in any obvious or intelligible sense, that the desire of that 
pleasure which is apprehended as greater, invariably pre- 
vails over the desire of that pleasure which is apprehended 
as less. As regards Dr. Bain himself, e.g. — no obscure ox 
subordinate champion of Determinism — we pointed out this 
fact in our essay on Mill's denial of Freewill; see also 
the note there appended.* With the hope, then, of avoiding 
such equivocations, many Libertarians repudiate altogether 
the phrase "stronger," "weaker," desire. For ourselves, 
however, we have always thought that the phrase may be 
used in a very serviceable sense ; and that, if used in that 
sense, it throws great light on the psychological questions 
connected with Freewill. In order to explain this sense, 
we will first set forth what is a very critical and funda- 
mental fact in relation to our whole argument. 

When two different desires come into collision, it happens 
very far more commonly than not, that there results at 
once a certain spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse of the 
will in one direction or the other. For example: A, an 

♦ Our point in the essay referred to, was that, by help of certain very 
forced and recondite explanations. Dr. Bain's theory might be brought into 
accordance with that of ** Hedonistic '' Determinism. We are now drawing 
attention to the correlative fact, that Dr. Bain's theory cannot be brought 
into accordance with the doctrine of Heclonistio Determinism, except by means 
of certain very forced and recondite explanations. 
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extremely keen BportBiniin, is called 
of September, Two different desires come into antagonism : 
on the one band, a, desire to Bleep off again; on the other 
band, a desire to be among the partridges. Under the 
fircumstances, his spoutaneona, direct, unforced impulse 
is, we maj expect, unmistakably, and indeed most strongly, 
towards the latter alternative. On the other hand B, who 
is no sportsman, has also ordered himself to be called on 
the same morning, for a very different reason. He will be 
busy in the middle of the day, and he would rise betimes 
to visit a sick dependant. His spontaneous, direct, unforced 
impulse, on being called, may very probably be towards 
sleeping off again. We do not of course, deny that he has 
full power to resist such impulse ; on the contrai?, that is 
the very conclusion which in due course we shatl maintain : 
but we say that his spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse, 
at the moment he is called, may very probably bo towards 
renewed slumber. In defining, then, the terms " stronger " 
and "weaker" desire, we take as our foundation the fact 
of this spontaneous direct, unforced impulse. We say thftt 
A's desire of being early among the partridges was 
" stronger " than his desire of renewed sleep ; whereas B'b 
desire of renewed sleep was at the moment "stronger" 
than his desire to visit his sick dependant. Or, to put 
the tiling generally, my "stronger" desire or motive ' is 

" For «(inv(inipnce' mke, we will use the wonl " motire " m eiprewing 
iiicluiivel]' uif imetfJiiage of nrntiTca »1liI^ll at the mumcbt insf be mfliienoing 
tliB inind In oa« or olhar directioD. 

In our oirller eMS>* wo ilUUnguishal between two dilTerent ideni, which 
>ir« aimntoDly cxprcaUNi hy tlii> word "lootiro." Wc etill rt'j^ard this 
dlstinrlion m of inucb JRi|)nrtanm in the etpmiHoa of wbat we ucoount 
(uiind d'icCTiiie, But when we wrote our last pupoc we bod come to think 
that, iD uipiing with an nppoiitmt. wc mny miiTenientlj waive tbu dt*. 
tinolion. Ilcfi', tbcnifoni. we uau the word "molive" to eiprau liny 
thought, which In kiiir waj prumpli the will to ant in iinj giren diiootioa. 
Hudganu 
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that which at the moment prevails over the other in 
generating my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse. That 
which at any given moment I "most desire," is that to 
which at the moment my spontaneous impulse prompts me. 
One further explanation is of great importance towards 
a clear comprehension of several facts. My "strongest 
desire " at any moment is very far from being synonymous 
with my " strongest emotional craving " at that moment. 
We should hold a most shallow view, if we supposed that 
the will's spontaneous impulse is determined as a matter 
of course by the mere balance of emotional craving and 
excitement. Habits of the will, e.g. are also important 
factors in the result. Suppose I have acquired a firm habit 
of temperance, and an unwholesome dish is placed before 
me. My sensitive appetency may prompt me to indulgence : 
but my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse, under the 
influence of habit, prompts me to forbearance ; and I should 
be doing violence to the predominant impulse of my nature, 
if I succumbed to the solicitation. Or consider the case of 
paternal affection. A father who severely pinches himself 
for his son's temporal benefit, may in many instants of the 
day feel more vivid emotional pain from his own privations 
than he feels of emotional delight at the thought of his 
son's well-being. Yet the spontaneous unforced impulse of 
his will is no less unrelentingly directed at that moment, 
than at others, to the continuance of his benefaction. Here 
again possibly, as in the former instance, is seen merely 
the result of habit ; but we should ourselves be disposed to 
explain the phenomenon much more prominently by this 
or that man's natural temperament and mental constitution. 
Certainly habit is not the only reason why the spontaneous 
impulse of a man's will diverges at times from his pre- 
ponderance of emotion. Consider what Dr. Bain calls the 
influence of " fixed ideas," " infatuation," " irresistible 
impulse." " There are sights that give us almost un- 
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mitigated pain, while yet we are unable to keep away from 
tbem." • In such caseB the abnormal impulse of the will 
conquers the emotional repugnance. Enough, however, of 
Buch matters for the present occasion. We certamly think 
that this general question^an investigation, namely, of 
those pyschological laws which determine the will's spon- 
taneous impulse — is of extreme scientific importance, and 
that it has been very unduly neglected by psyehologiaus. 
But at last it has of course no direct relevance to the Free- 
will controversy. 

We have now said enough on the first stage of our 
argument. We have made clear, we think, what we mean 
by " the will's spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse." 
We nest proceed to point out another fact, which is as 
heartily admitted by Mr. Hodgson as by ourselves. Every 
man's spontaneous impulse of the moment is the infallible 
and inevitable outcome of his entire circumstances, external 
and internal, as they exist at the moment. This spon- 
taneous impulse, according to Mr. Hodgson, results from 
the " inner necessity of his nature " (p. 228) ; from " the 
action and reaction of motives on each other within the 
mind " (p. 229) ; from " internal eircumstancea reacting on 
C'Xtenial" (p. 232). Mr. Hodgson, in fact, wiU say just 
what we say — nz. that my spontaneous impulse of this 
moment faithfully and infallibly indicate:^ what it is to 
which my entire circumstances (internal uud external) of 
this moment are disposing me. And we are thus at last 
brought to what is the critical issue between our able 
opponent and ourselves. Mr. Hodgson, as a Detenninist, 
holds that all men at every instant elicit that precise act of 
will to which their entire circumstances, external and 
internal, of that instant dispose them ; or, in other words, 

• ■■ EnurtioD* luiil the WUl," third vdition. p. 300. We urc ill*|nic^*l to 
»SfM with Dr. llain nn avur; jmlnt. m to tlie iK^notii) of tta* will's (pDatauwu* 
iiupulM. Our didTercDCo Trniu him i» the funilitmciititl one. that «c wain- 
tMn ciNiflOeutl; pwn't puww of tacett/rMg rfiriiuj) Uwl iiuimlcu. 
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that they must elicit that precise act of will to which their 
spontaneous impulse prompts them. ''What a man is/' 
he says, epigrammatically (p. 288), "TnanifesU itself in 
what he does." If, therefore, we are able to show that on 
various occasions men are found successfully to resist their 
will's spontaneous impulse, we thereby show that on various 
occasions men do not elicit that act of will to which their 
entire circumstances of the moment dispose them. And if 
we establish that conclusion, ipso facto we overthrow 
Determinism. Here, then, is the main battle to be fought 
out between Mr. Hodgson and ourselves : Do men, or do 
they not, ever successfully resist their spontaneous unforced 
impulse ? Our opponent answers this question in the 
negative, while we confidently answer it in the affirmative. 
Or let us express the same issue in a somewhat different 
shape. By the term ** effort "we understand "resistance 
to desire." Mr. Hodgson, of course, agrees with us, that 
"effort" is a sufficiently common phenomenon in human 
life. The difference between him and ourselves is this. 
On his view no kind of effort is possible, except that which 
crushes a "weaker " desire under influence of a " stronger : " 
as, e,g. the sportsman, when called on the first of Sep- 
tember, crushes his desire of lying in bed by his stronger 
desire of being early among the partridges. This kind of 
effort we have ourselves always called "congenial." By 
" congenial effort" we mean, then, " resistance to some, at 
the moment, weaker desire or weaker motive, in order to 
the gratification of some, at the moment, stronger desire 
or stronger motive." But we earnestly maintain against 
Determinists that a kind of effort is possible, and, indeed, 
frequent enough, which is fundamentally different from 
what we have just described ; a kind of effort whereby I 
successfully resist what at the moment is my strongest 
desire and my strongest motive. This kind of effort we 
have always called "anti-impulsive effort;" and Mr. 
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Hodgson holda, as heartily as we do, that if the human 
will be realty capable of anti-impulsive effort, his doctrine 
of Deterrainism la fundamentally false. It bodes favour- 
ably for the fruitful result of our diBOuaaion, that our 
opponent is so entirely agreed with ub as to what ia the 
point at issue. 

Further, the appeal between Mr. Hodgson and ourselves 
is to experienced psychical facts ; and, from the very nature 
of the case, can be nothing else. We have never denied, 
indeed, that there are various instances in which it is not 
easy, perhaps not possible, to distinguish with certainty 
between "congenial" and "anti-impulsive" effort. But 
we have further maintained that there are also inatanoea — 
and those, indeed, very numerous — in which the contrast 
between the two classes of effort is vividly and clamorously 
exhibited ; so vividly and clamorously, that no competent 
judge can shut his eyes to it, unless he be blinded by somo 
udverae philosophical theory. What we have next, there- 
fore, to do, is to reproduce some of the instances we have 
alleged in earlitr essays for our conclusion ; and then to 
examine Mr. Hodgson's adverse method of explaining those 
instances. 

I. A military officer, possessing real piety, and stead- 
fastly proposing to grow therein, receives at the hand of a 
brother officer some stinging and, as the world would say, 
intolerable insult. His nature flames forth, and urgently 
solicits him to intlict somo retaliation, which shall at least 
di^liver him from the charge of cowardice. Nevertheless, it 
is his firm resolve to conduct himself Christianly; and his 
rfsulri', contends vigorously and suecessfully against his 
predominating desire. Mr. Hodgson, who quotes our 
passage verbatim (p. 239), does not attempt to deny that 
such a case as wo have supposed may well exist in real 
life. Yet i^urcly no one can look such a fact fairly in the 
fuco nud doubt that the agent of whom wc speak is ditpogalf 
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by his aggregrate of circumstances, external and internal, 
to retaliate; that his spontaneous unforced impulse, his 
strongest desire, is in that direction. But if so, it is a 
plain matter of fact that the act of will which he does elicit 
is something entirely different from, or rather directly 
contradictory to, his spontaneous impulse. His will moves 
in a direction opposed to that towards which his entire 
circumstances of the moment predominantly and vehemently 
dispose him. 

Now, take a fundamentally different class of case. 
Consider some gaUant soldier in the heat of action. He 
puts forth intense effort, braves appalling perils, confronts 
the risk of an agonizing death. He is so carried away by 
military ardour, by desire of victory, by zeal for his 
country's cause, by a certain indwelling savage aggressive- 
ness, that under the influence of these and similar motives 
he performs prodigies of valour. In seeking to gratify these 
overwhelming and sovereign desires, he tramples underfoot 
an indefinite number of those weaker wishes which have 
just now no such hold on his will. He faces the most 
fearful dangers without one pause for deliberation and 
reflection, because his overmastering crave of the moment 
intensely impels him so to act. The effort in this case may 
be no less intense than in the other ; but, as is manifest, it 
is of an essentially different kind. And the difference of 
kind consists precisely in this, that the last-named soldier 
is putting forth effort in a<:cordance with his strongest 
desire, whereas the other was putting it forth in opposition 
to such desire. We allege this fundamental difference of 
character between the two classes of effort as a fact obvious 
to any one who shaU choose to examine carefully the two 
cases. 

We have already pointed out that, in a controversy of 
this kind, no appeal is possible except to observed facts; 
and if therefore an individual inquirer choose to ignore 
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those facts, against him personally it is diffioult to Bee 
what further step can be taken. For instance : Psyeho- 
logians point out the elementary truth, that such a mental 
act as the desire of wealth differs fundamentally in kind 
from such a mental act as the recognition of a mathematical 
axiom ; and they then proceed to investigate the laws which 
regulate these two different classes of psychical action. Bnt 
suppose me to exclaim, " I see no difference of kind what- 
ever between the two acts : " what resource does a philo- 
flophical teacher possess ? I have pretty well taken the 
wind oat of his sails. He will do all lie can, of course, to 
fix my attention on the very salient characteristics which 
BO clamorously distinguish the t^vo acts from each other ; 
but if I still tell him that I really don't catch his point, 
what is he to do ? He must leave me alone ; though, of 
course, he will call on my fellow-students to join him in 
protesting against the abnormal puzzle-headedness of which 
they have been witnesses. Now, we must really maintain 
that the difference in kind between " congenial " and " anti- 
impulsive" effort respectively — in such cases as we have 
been setting forth — is every whit as salient and nninistak- 
able a phenomenon, as is the difference in kind between 
two such mental acts as desiring wealth and recognizing a 
mathematical axiom. If an individual inquirer fails to see 
this, what can be done, except to appeal — not, perhaps, 
from Philip drunk to Philip Bolier^but from Philip's 
Htrange idiosj-ncraRy to the common sense of mankind ? 
And, indeed, we might make much controversial capital out 
of snch idiosyncrasy; because we could point out to the 
world at large that he who denies onr thesis is obliged to 
close his eyes against one of the most ohrioua and un- 
deniable phenomena in the whole mental world. 

But before proceeding to this " ultima ratio," perhaps 
wo can induce the individual dissentient to accept the 
arbitration of au umpire. We will not, of course, ask him 
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to take a philosophical Libertarian as umpire, any more 
than toe should be content with a philosophical Determinist 
in that capacity. We will not, then, resort on either side 
to the arbitration of philosophers. At the same time, as is 
clear, neither can we satisfactorily appeal to the verdict of 
rough and uneducated minds, which may be wholly in- 
capable of correct introspection. It may be plain, indeed, 
to an impartial observer that the intimate conviction of 
such minds is on this side or on that ; but we cannot expect 
that they will depose accurately to its existence. The fair 
arbitrator, then, will be sotne person, on the one hand, of 
sufficiently cultivated faculties; but, on the other hand, 
who has not given special attention to philosophical 
inquiries. In order that we may obtain from such a one 
his genuine avouchmcnt, we would deal with him in some 
such way as the following : — 

" How do you account," we fitst ask him, " for those 
intense deeds of valour performed by the military hero 
during the heat of action ? " '* I have no difficulty what- 
ever in accounting for them," he replies. " In his original 
nature bravery was a most conspicuous quality ; he has led 
a life eminently calculated to strengthen that quality ; the 
surrounding circumstances of battle afiford the very motives 
best calculated to stimulate it, and to dwarf in his mind for 
the moment every antagonistic desire." '* But, then," we 
reply, ** look at that soldier who has received so stinging an 
insult, and is now so strenuously resisting the impulse 
which prompts him to retaliation. Is that act also ex- 
plained, by considering on one side his natural or acquired 
character, and considering on the other side those circum- 
stances in which he is placed ? " " Just the contrary," 
replies our arbitrator. " One sees at once what his nature 
under his present circumstances would prompt him to do ; 
for it would prompt him to vigorous retaliation. This is 
just what, as a Christian, I so admire in him ; for, under 
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liis existent circumstances, be is resisting tlie urgent impnUs | 
of bis nature by vigorona personal action." Such would be 
the verdict of our impartial arbitrator, for such, we are 
confident, would be tbe verdict of all persons possessing 
common sense and common powers of observation, wbo are 
not entrammelled by a pbilosopbical tbeory. Now, be it 
observed, we are not appealing to our imaginary arbitratora { 
for tbe purpose of showing that iii this latter case tbe , 
soldier was exerting self-originated pcraonal action. \\& \ 
hold this proposition, indeed, to be most certainly true; 
but its enforcement belongs to a later stage of our argu- 
ment. What we are here insisting on is that, at all events, 
tbe act of will exerted by this Christianly principled soldier 
was essentially dififerent from — ^nay, point-blank contra- 
dictory to— that which was prompted by his nature and 
circumstances. But if there be even one such case, the 
doctrine of DMerminism is false. 

II. To make om- view still clearer, let us set forth , 
another case of intense effort, which we entirely admit to 
be "congenial." I am at sea iu a pleasure boat, when to I 
my dismay I discover plain signs of a rapidly approaching ' 
Btorui. I at once set to work at rowing to reach the shore i 
for the sake of dear Ufe. The effort which I put forth 
is intense. Vigorously, continuously, energetically, un- 
flaggingly, I resist every antagonistic desire. NeverthelesB 
our arbitrator will certainly pronounce that all this effort i 
is fully explained by my nature and circumstances. My 
strongest desire, or spontaneous impulse, or natural 
tendency — whichever you like to call it — are prompting 
me in the exact direction which actually I pursue. Con- 
trast this with my state of mind many weeks back, when 
for Christ's sake I strenuously resisted my desire of 
revenging an insult. At the eaHier period my effort was 
put forth in order that I might njrpogc the predominant 
desire, impulse, tendency of my will ; uud our arbitrator 
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will ascribe my course to vigorous personal action, resisting 
the promptings of my nature and circumstances. But in 
the present case my eflforts are put forth for an end, which 
my will, according to its spontaneous impulse, intensely 
desires ; and, as we have said, they are most amply and 
easily explained, without supposing any other factor than 
that nature and those circumstances which we have just 

commemorated. 

«» 

III. We will conclude this part of our subject by a 
longer and more consecutive illustration, which we set 
forth in our reply to Dr. Bain,* and which exhibits one 
or two further points in the argument. 

I am a keen sportsman, and one cloudy morning am 
looking forward with lively hope to my day's hunting. My 
post, however, comes in early ; and I receive a letter, just 
as I have donned my red coat and am sitting down to 
breakfast. This letter announces that I must set off on 
that very morning to London, if I am to be present at 
some occasion on which my presence will be vitally im- 
portant for an end which I account of extreme public 
moment. Let us consider the different ways in which my 
conduct may imaginably be affected, and the light thus 
thrown on the relative strength of my motives. 

Perhaps (1) the public end for which my presence is 
so eai*nestly needed happens to be one in which I am 
so personally interested, which so intimately affects my 
feelings, that my balance of emotion is intensely in favour 
of my going. This motive, then, is indefinitely stronger 
than its antagonist. I at once order my carriage, as the 
station is four miles off and time presses; and I am 
delighted to start as soon as my coachman comes round. 
Perhaps (2) the balance of my emotion is quite decidedly 
in favour of the day's hunting, because the public end, 
though intellectually I appreciate its extreme importance, 

* This reply is not here republished. — Ed. 
VOL. II. K 
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ia not one with -which my character leads me emoiionally to 
sympatliize. Nevertheless, through a long course of public- 
spirited action, I have acquired the fij-m and rooted habit 
of poatponmg pleasure to the call of duty. Here, therefore, 
as in the former case, there is not a moment's vacillation 
or hesitation. My epontaueous impulse is quite urgently 
in favour of going. My balance of rmotion, indeed, is in 
favour of staying to hunt ; but good habit, by its intrinsia 
fltrengtli, spontaueousiy prevails over emotion; and the 
motive which prompts me to go is indefinitely stronger < 
than that which prompts me to stay. Or (3) when I have 
read the letter, my will may possibly be brought into a 
state of vacillation and vibration. My emotional impulse 
is one moment in one direction and the next moment ia 
another. Then, as I possess no firm habit of pablic spirit, 
I take a long time in making up my miud : the strength of j 
my motives ia very evenly balanced, whichever may finally 
prevail. Lastly (4), I have perhaps very little pubUc spirit, 
and am comparatively fond of hunting; so that I do not 
even entertain the question whether I shall offer up my 
day's sport as a sacrifice to my country's welfare. 

Now, all these four alternatives are contemplated by 
the Uelermiiiist, and square entirely with his theory. In 
each case my conduct is detei-miiied by my strongest I 
present motive. There is, however, a fifth case which hfl < 
does not — and oonsistently with bis theory cannot — admit 
to be a possible one ; but in regard to which we confidently ' 
maintain, by appeal to experience, that it is abundantly 
pOBsibte, and by no moans unfrequent. It is moat possible, 
we say, that I put forth on the occasion anti-impulsive 
effort: that T act resolutely and consistently in opposition 
to my spontaneous imjinlse, in opposition to that which at 
the moment ia my stmngest desire. Thas. On one side 
the apontonMns impalse of my will is quite decidedly in 
favour of staying to liuot ; ur, in other words, the motive 
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which prompts me to stay is quite decidedly stronger at 
the moment than that which prompts me to go. On the 
other hand, my reason recognizes clearly how very im- 
portant is the public interest at issue, and how plainly 
duty calls me in the direction of London. I resolutely, 
therefore, enter my carriage, and order it to the station. 
And now let us consider what takes place while I am on 
my four miles' transit. During the greater part, perhaps 
during the whole, of this transit, there proceeds what we 
have called in our essays " a compound phenomenon ; " 
or, in other words, there co-exist in my mind two mutually 
distinct phenomena. First phenomenon. My spontaneous 
impulse is strongly in the opposite direction. I remember 
that even now it is by no means too late to be present at 
the meet, and I am most urgently solicited by inclination 
to order my coachman home again. So urgent, indeed, is 
this solicitation, so much stronger is the motive which 
prompts me to return than that which prompts me to 
continue my course, that, unless I put forth unintermitting 
and energetic resistance to that motive, I should quite 
infallibly give the coachman such an order. Here is the 
first phenomenon to which we call attention — my will's 
spontaneous impulse towards returning. A second, no less 
distinctly pronounced and strongly marked phenomenon is 
that unintermitting energetic resistance to the former motive 
of which we have been speaking. On one side is that 
phenomenon which may be called my will's spontaneous, 
direct, unforced impulse and preponderating desire ; on the 
other side, that which may be called my firm, sustained, 
active, antagonistic resolve. We allege, as a fact obvious 
and undeniable on the very surface, that the phenomenon^ 
which we have called *^ spontaneous impulse " is as different 
in kind from that other which we have called '' anti- 
impulsive resolve," as the desire of wealth is different in 
kind from the recognition of a mathematical axiom. Our 
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imaginary arbitrator will at ouce thus explain the distinc- 
tion. On one eide, be will say, is that impulse ■which 
resnltfl, accordhig to the lavs of my nieutal constitution, 
from my nature and external circumstanceB taken in 
mutual connection. On the other side, he will say, is that 
rfsistanre to such impulse, which I elicit by vigoroua 
personal action. 

The st:ope of our argument, so far as we have gone, will 
perhaps be made clearer if at this point we expressly 
encounter an objection which has been sometimes urged 
against us in one or other shape. It may be thus ex- 
hibited. 

"Doubtless a man's spontaneous impulse is infallibly 
and inevitably determined by his entire circumstances, 
external and internal, of the moment. But how can you 
prove that his nnti-impnlmve effort is not equally due to the 
combination of those circumstaneeH ? When the pious 
Christian receives an insult, what right have you to assume 
that his Christian forbearance is less inevitably determined 
by circumstances than is his spontaneous burst of indigna- 
tion ? And BO on with every other illustration you have 
given." 

We have again and again, as we consider, implicitly 
refuted this objection : but we may probably do ser^-ice by 
setting forth such refutation explicitly. Our preceding 
Hrgumeut, then, may be thus summed up. We are pur- 
porting to disprove the doctrine of Determinists — i.e. the 
doctrine that every man at every moment, by the very 
constitution of his nature, infalhbly and inevitably eUcita 
that precise act of will to which his entire circumstances of 
the moment, external and internal, dispose him. Now, 
we allege that this doctrine is disproved by taking into 
fiorabined consideration these two facts: — (1) In a large 
number of caees. I know, by certain and unmistakable 
experience, nhii is tliat act of will to which my entire 
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circumstances of the moment dispose me. (2) In many of 
such cases, I know, by certain and unmistakable experience, 
that, as a matter of fact, I elicit some different act of will 
from this. By the very force of terms, that act to which 
my entire circumstances of the moment dispose me is in 
accordance with my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse. 
If, then, I act at any moment otherwise than according to 
such impulse, I act in some way different from that to 
which my entire circumstances of the moment dispose me. 
And if I ever so act, Determinism is thereby disproved. 
We do not pretend that Determinism is disproved, merely 
because I act at times in opposition to what would be my 
more pleasurable course; for we entirely admit that my 
spontaneous impulse may often enough tend to the less 
pleasurable course. We do not pretend that Determinism 
is disproved merely because I put forth intense effort in 
opposition to some desire which urgently solicits me ; for 
we entirely admit that my spontaneous impulse often 
prompts such effort. But if it be shown that I can success- 
fully contend against my spontaneous impulse itself, then it 
is most manifestly shown that Determinism is false, because 
it is shown that I can act in some way different from that 
to which my entire circumstances of the moment dispose 
me. Determinists, therefore, are obliged to maintain, and 
do maintain, that no such thing is possible to man as 
anti-impulsive effort ; that I can put forth no effort, except 
that to which my spontaneous impulse prompts me, and 
which we have called " congenial." To this we have replied 
that, as regards the more strongly accentuated cases, the 
phenomenal difference of kind between " congenial " and 
** anti-impulsive " effort is no less manifest than is the 
phenomenal difference of kind between the act of desiring 
wealth and the act of recognizing a mathematical axiom. 
But this fact, if admitted, is of course conclusive against 
Determinism. 
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So much on our preceding courso of argument. AbI 
the objection we drew out, we thus reply to it in form : — It 
IB a contradk-tion in terms to say tbat my entire circum- 
stancee of the moment can possibly dispose me to anti- 
impulsive effort. For consider. We are not hero referring 
to those comparatively few oases of vacillation and vibration 
which we have treated at abundant length in earlier 
essays. In the great majority of instances, however^and 
it is these to which we here refer — that to which my entire 
circumstances of the moment, external and internal, by 
their combined influence, dispose me, is one stable, definite, 
given course of action : a course of action accordant with 
one stable, definite, and spontaneous impulse. If you 
affirm, then, that my circumstances of the moment, by 
their combined influence, dispose me to anti-impulsive 
effort, what can be the possible meaning of your state- 
ment? If you mean anj-thing, it must be, (1) that my 
whole aesemblas^e of existent circumstances, external and 
internal, by their combined influence, dispose me to one 
stable, definite course; and (2) that at the E:uue moment 
they do nnt, by tlieir combined influence, dispose me to 
that 0010*80, hut to some other. A coutrudiction in 
terms. 

Before proceeding to the next stapo of our argument, we 
will examine Mr. Hodgson's replies to our reasoning as far 
na it has pone. And we roust say at once, that nothing can 
l>e controversiivlly fairer than his coarso throughout. He 
takes real pnins to understand rightly onr various points, 
ftnd encnunter them in their true signiticance. Of course, 
however, wo are very far from thinking that he succeeds ia 
his enterprise. 

I. He alleges, in the first plaoii (p. 280), that the words 
" Belf-rostraint," "self-command," which we had used to 
fli[pr«Bfl " anti-impulBive effort," in common parhincu 
express quite as naturally " congenial " effort. We caimot 
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think that this is a true interpretation of those phrases ; 
but, as the question is a purely verbal one, we abstain from 
such terms in our present essay. 

n. Mr. Hodgson next refers (p. 231) to one of our 
incidental and minor illustrations. A young man has been 
warned by his dentist to brush his teeth carefully every 
morning ; but one day he is in a great hurry to get to his 
breakfast and go out hunting. He is on the point of dis- 
regarding his dentist's advice; but, on second thoughts, 
compels himself, by anti-impulsive eflfort, to perform the 
important dental operation. According to Mr. Hodgson, 
all which really passes in such a case is this. By the 
working of natural laws, some new motive — Mr. Hodgson 
suggests **the dignity of keeping a good resolution" — 
enters the youth's mind. By the further working of natural 
laws he is led to ponder with due earnestness on this 
motive, and thus he is induced to change his course of 
action. We reply that nothing is more possible or more 
frequent than a psychical fact of the kind Mr. Hodgson 
describes. As we should express the matter — under the 
influence of this new motive, which his existent circum- 
stances dispose him thus earnestly to ponder, the youth's 
spontaneous impulse gradually changes, and by a "con- 
genial " eflfort he sets to work brushing his teeth. Nothing, 
we say, is more intelligible than such a psychical pheno- 
menon ; and, as we heartily admit, it proves nothing what- 
ever against Determinism. We only say that the mental 
phenomenon on which we relied was not the phenomenon 
described by Mr. Hodgson, but one fundamentally diflferent. 
What we urged was that, on certain occasions, while m^ 
spontaneous impulse is unchanged, my will, nevertheless, 
may — whether in the matter of tooth-brushing or any other 
— successfully resist that impulse, and put forth " anti- 
impulsive *' effort. In one word, we allege phenomenon 
A as disproving Determinism ; and Mr. Hodgson replies 
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that phenomenon B does vnt disprove Ueterminism, Oi 
caurse we never thought it did. What we said was that 
phenomenon A diaproTes Determinism ; and what Mr. 
Hodgson had to prove, if he could, was that phenomenon 
A 18 pBj'chically impossible. But this task Mr. Hodgson 
has not even attempted to perform, though it is simijly 
indispensable to his controversial position. 

III. Later on (p. 289), Mr. Hodgson criticizes an illus- 
tration which we have set forth in the earlier pages of this 
essay. We refer to the illustration wc derived from con- 
trasting the military oEBcer's efforts in the heat of battle with 
his effort in forgiving a gross insult. It is a manifest fact 
of observation, we have said, that the former class of efforts 
are " congenial," the latter "anti-impulsive." Mr. Hodgson 
replies that, on the contrary, in the latter case, just as in 
the former, the agent overcomes a " weaker desire " by a 
" stronger one." The agent, says Mr. Hodgson, " opposes 
a desire which is in process of becoming a resolve, by a 
desire which has already become one : opposes a new desira 
which derives its strength from its vividness, by an old 
desire which derives its strength from its fixity." We 
answer this objection precisely in the same way in which 
we answered the last. But before proceeding to do so, W6 
will make one or two Bhoi-t comments on Mr. Hodgson's 
treatment of this particular instance. 

Firstly, on what ground does he assume that the desire 
of forgiving an insult is "an old desire"? It may very 
easily happen that only on this very day have I adopted 
the firm resolution of living Christianly; and that, before 
the day is over, my good purposes are assailed by the 
endurance of a stinging insult. 

Then, secondly, as a critic asks in the Sptetalor, "how 
iu the world can a desire derive strength from its fisity? 
Wo can barely imagine a desire deriving fixity from its 
strength, but certainly not strength from its fixity. Let a 
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desire be ever so permanent, yet if it be but faint it will be 
overcome by a stronger desire." 

Thirdly, on our reading of human nature, it is extremely 
doubtful, to say the very least, whether such a case can 
ever occur as Mr. Hodgson supposes. If I possess those 
qualities of character which presumably distinguish a 
military olBScer, would my spontaneous impulse, on receiving 
a gross and bitter insult, ever be towards forgiving it? 
Would forgiveness ever be possible to me, except by anti- 
impulsive effort ? 

At last, however, we may waive these three points. Let 
us grant the supposition to be a possible one, that on some 
given exceptional occasion my spontaneous impulse, when 
I receive some stinging insult, is towards forgiveness. In 
that case, no doubt, the fact of forgiveness proves nothing 
against Determinism ; nor did we ever say it did. It is 
here just as it was before. We allege phenomenon A as 
disproving Determinism ; and Mr. Hodgson answers that 
phenomenon B — a fundamentally different one — does not 
disprove Determinism. 

In truth, Mr. Hodgson throughout, with the fairest 
intentions, has nevertheless entirely failed to apprehend 
what it is which wo allege. He understands us, no doubt, 
and so far rightly, as maintaining that acts of anti- 
impulsive effort differ in kind from acts of congenial effort ; 
and he would, indeed, entirely agree with us on this head, 
if he admitted that acts of the former kind can possibly 
exist. But we make a further allegation. On many various 
occasions — such is our contention — it is matter of direct 
and unmistakable ohsen-ation, that this or that act is an 
act of anti-impulsive and not of congenial effort. He 
argues as though we accounted this quality of the act to 
be a mere matter of inference ; and he contends that our 
inference is not conclusively established. But, on the 
contrary, as we trust we have made suflSciently clear in the 
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earlier part of our essay, oar whole point ia that the fust, 
on which we rest is one of repeated and most unmistakable 
ei-perience. 

IV. The last objection of Mr. Hodgson's which we will 
here consider refers (p. 237) to a doctrine which we have 
not yet mentioned in our present essay. In our first 
paper on the snhject we inquiied, What are the motlreg 
in any given case which induce a man to resist hia 
spontaneons impulse? "There are two, and two only, 
classes of motives," we said, "which occur to our mind as 
adequate to the purpose. First, there is my resolve of 
doing what is right ; and, secondly, my desire of promoting 
my permanent happiness in the next world, or even in 
this." We are still disposed to account this sound doctrine, 
though the question has no essential bearing on the Free- 
will controversy. No other motive oecm-s to our mind 
now, any more than it did when we then wrote, adequate 
as a reason for anti-impulsive effort, except only the two we 
named. But Mr. Hodgson has here seriously misunder- 
stood our meaning in more than one particular. 

For instance, he asks (p. 337) whether "virtue and 8elf- 
interest are such thoronghly unpleasant things, that the 
pursuit of them can in no degree be owing to thc-ir attrac- 
tiveness : " as though we gave an atUrraative answer to this 
question. Again, in p. 238, he says that we speak "as if 
virtue and self-interest had not a pleasiu-e of their own, 
often very intense, and in must casee very abiding." But 
in the very passage which he quotes from ue in p. 287, we 
iuiiilied our imLire agreement with Mr. Hodgson on this 
matter. " W« do not fOT a moment deny " — these were our 
words — "that Determinists include both the pleasurable- 
ni'ss of rirtue and the pleasurablenesti of promoting our 
pormaneut intorfist, among tbe attractions which influence 
ft niau'a will." ^loroover, wo entirely agree with our 
oppooMit, that BUob plvasurubleneeii may be on Qc«a8toa 
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very intense, and is in most cases very abiding; and 
exercises accordingly important influence on the bill's 
spontaneous impulse. But we go still further than this in 
our concessions to the Determinist, if concessions, indeed, 
they are to be called. We have implied in our previous 
remarks that, in proportion as a habit of virtue may have 
been acquired, virtiLOusness itself is attractive, apart from 
its pleasurableness altogether. In truth, where an intense 
habit of virtue exists, virtuousness by its own strength is 
most powerfully influential over the will's spontaneous 
impulse. There is many a good man who on occasion 
conspicuously exemplifies this. Let him have a chance to 
escape the keenest present suffering by some act of gross 
ingratitude or treachery — there will be no need of his 
resisting such solicitation by anti-impulsive effort. His 
spontaneous impulse will be in the direction of virtue ; his 
desire of avoiding basest ingratitude and treachery will 
be at the moment stronger than his desire of avoiding 
anguish. No thinkers who do not bear this fact carefully 
in mind can escape a very inadequate, or rather a very 
false, appreciation of human nature and of human character. 
Nevertheless, it is not a fact which bears directly one way 
or other on the Freewill controversy. 

We mention this truth, then, merely as a preliminary, 
before we encounter the objection which Mr. Hodgson has 
built on that doctrine of ours, which we have just named ; 
our doctrine, that virtue and self-interest are the main, or 
perhaps even the sole, motives of anti-impulsive effort. 
Another preliminary must also here be mentioned. There 
are such things, he says (p. 238), as " abiding latent 
thoughts, ready to spring forward into distinct conscious- 
ness in intervals of reflection.** We should be very sorry 
if we were thought to deny this truth or undervalue its 
significance. Such ** latent thoughts " — or, as we should 
ourselves rather express it, latent mental tendencies or 
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qualities which on occasion spring into quite tmexpee 
actuality — are, we think, very important parts of the 
mind's furniture; and deserve, at the hands of paycbo- 
logians, much more notice than they commonly obtain. 
" I had not the least idea how warm was my affection 
towards A. B. till he fell into tronble, poor fellow, and I 
felt bow vehement was my wieh to assist him." " Little 
did I suspect how much envy there was in my composilitm, 
until circumstances befell me which gave large incitement 
to that passion," etc. A moment's tbought, however, will 
evince that facts of this kind, again, however interesting 
and momentous iu themselves, have absolutely no relevance 
on Mr. Hodgson's argument. They are often of great value 
in elucidating the genesi» of my spontaneous impulse on 
this or that occasion : but they throw no particle of light 
on the question, whether I have or have not the power of 
successfully resistinri such spontaneous impulse. 

And now, as a third and final preliminary, what do wa 
exactly vtmn bj' that doctrine of ours, concerning the 
motives of anti-impulsive effort, to which Mr, Hodgson 
objects ? It is necessary to say a few words on this ; becauBe, 
though to our mind the thing is as plain as a pikestaff, 
DeterministB seem to have much difficulty in apprehending 
it. Thus Dr. Bain, commenting on the frequent reference 
made by Libertarians to the " Ego," complains of them aa 
introdacing into psychology a certain arbitrary and un- 
intelligible " meation." And Mr. Hodgson again haii 
evidently altogether failed to catch our point. We would 
thus, therefore, explain ourselves. 

If at this moment I pursue some given course of action, 
my reason for doing so must either be (1) that I />rf> 
dominnntly desire such course, that I gratify my strongest 
desire of the momont by porsuing it; or else {•!) that I 
regard Bucb course as a more raimmiUe one than that 
vhicb I do predominantly desire. On the former snpposi* 
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tion^ I am acting in accordance with my spontaneous 
impulse ; * but on the latter supposition, I am putting forth 
anti-impulsive effort. Whenever, therefore, I put forth 
anti-impulsive effort, my reason or " motive " for doing so 
must be, that I regard such effort as being at the moment 
a more reasonable course than acquiescing in my spon- 
taneous impulse. Now, there are only two classes of con- 
sideration which have occurred to us as possibly effecting, 
that anti-impulsive effort shall in any given case be regarded 
bv me as more reasonable than acquiescence in spon* 
L^ tapul... On. of lh.» i. 4 thinking th.t th, 
former course is more virtuous than the latter ; the other is 
my thinking that it is more conducive than the latter to 
my permanent happiness. We hold, therefore, that virtue 
and self-interest are frequently motives of anti-impulsive 
effort; and we cannot think of any other motive for it 
except these. 

What, then, at last is Mr. Hodgson's objection to this 
doctrine ? We will state it in his own words : — 

Are virtue and self-interest such thorouglily unpleasant 
things, that the pursuit of them can in no degree be owing to 
their attractiveness? Yet, if some tinge of attractiveness is 
theirs, then, on Dr. Ward's principles, they must be pro tanto 
contributories to the resultant spontaneous impulse of the will, 
which, nevertheless, as motives of its anti-impulsive action, 
they resist. Their position in the economy of volition is then 
a truly critical one : they are divided against themselves ; they 
resist in one character what they contribute to form in another 
(p. 237). 

We have seldom been more surprised than by the 
circumstance that our opponent attaches any weight what- 
ever to such an objection as this. Let us exhibit a con- 

« 

Crete illustration. I see clearly that A. B. is the best 

* A further subdivision is possible, though we need not pursue it. 
Either (1) that course which I predominantly desire is regarded by me as 
my most reasonable course ; or (2; it is not so regarded. 
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person I can appoint to Bome important place in my gift, I 
and I therefore resolve to nominate him. Yet in forming 
this resolve I put forth a certain nnti-impulsive effort. 
Some near relatives of his inflicted grievous suffering on 
Bome of my dearest friends, nor has he ever diusoctated , 
himself from solidarity with those relatives. My spon- | 
taneous aversion, therefore, to doing him a service ia con- I 
siderable. This, indeed, is so much more the case because ' 
I might without any discredit appoint to the post one who 
has undeviatingly been my kind personal friend. On the | 
other hand, no doubt, there are various attractions which 
more or less strongly urge me towards nominating him, 
who is eminently the fittest candidate. The pleasure of 
doing what I feel to be right ia in itself great; and, for j 
obvious reasons, still greater under existing circumstances, i 
Then, as I have acquired strong habits of virtue, tbo 
vii'tnousncBH itself of so acting has a great special attrac- I 
tiveness of its own, apart altogether from pleasurableness. 
There is a further attraction again acting on my will's | 
spontaneous impulse, when I remember that by acting as i 
I propose 1 am preparing for myself increased reward in I 
heaven. At the same time, all these attractions combined | 
do not suffice to effect that my sponUineima impuUe is i 
towards giving him the appointment. On the contrary, 
my aversion towards doing him, rather than my own kind I 
friend, so signal a good turn constitutes my predominant 
impulse ; and my desire of giving the place to my personal i 
friend is decidedly my stronKest desire. Under these I 
circumstances, I raiUt my spontaneous impulse. 1 do so, . 
partly that I may please God by acting in a more virtuous . 
way, and partly also in order that I may incruase my 
future blessedness. These two motives have already per- 
formed one function, in effecting that my spontaneous 
impulse towards giving my personal friend the preference 
ia far less inteuae than otherwise it would be; and now ■ 
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they do a second good work, in affording me good reason 
for resistance to my spontaneous impulse. What can be 
more simple and intelligible ? We cannot answer Mr, 
Hodgson's difficulty, because we cannot even remotely 
guess wherein it consists. He proceeds, indeed, to say, 
'' The line which separates Dr. Ward from the Determinists 
is in this place narrow indeed, and to me, I confess, in- 
visible." But such words, we must declare, convey no 
more meaning to our mind than if they were written in 
some unknown tongue. 

There is a terse and pithy sentence of Mr. Hodgson's 
in page 240, which may be taken as summing up his view 
on this particular part of the subject ; and which, we think, 
conspicuously exhibits the necessary narrowness of a Deter- 
minist's psychological insight. Whenever we resist pre- 
dominant impulse in order to comply with the dictates of 
virtue, " what we most desire at the very moment of choice," 
says Mr. Hodgson, "is to do our painful duty." We 
maintain that, in so speaking, he mixes into one two funda- 
mentally different classes of moral action; and that he 
thereby throws a cloud of confusion and misconception 
over the whole body of relevant psychical phenomena. On 
many occasions, we heartily admit, it is most certain that 
what men most desire under such circumstances is to do 
their painful duty; but on many other occasions, we 
maintain, the opposite is equally certain. Let us give an 
illustrative case imder each head. 

I have a son, for whom I entertain the tenderest 
affection, and in whose prospects, here and hereafter, I 
feel the keenest interest. He has exhibited some very 
serious fault, and one on which it gives me special pain to 
address him ; while, on the other hand, I clearly see that 
his whole future may depend on my administering a severe 
rebuke. My spontaneous impulse, then, is quite intensely* 
directed to so acting, though I distinctly bear in mind how 
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exquisite will be my own Buffering on the occuBion. hi 
Mr. HodgBoa'B words, what I most denrc is to do my pain- 
ful daty. 

Now take an opposite ca,ee. I am a large landed 
proprietor, and I rejoice in my thereby assured income, as 
a means of securely prosecuting my physical, or literary, 
or philosoplrical studieti. Otherwise I am profoundly mi- 
interested in my estate : I cannot distinguish wheat from 
harley ; I am ijuite indifferent to field sports ; I have no 
value whatever for my social position ; I have no- tendency 
towards personal relation with my agricultural dependants. 
Information reaches me that my agent has been acting 
with gross injustice to various of niy tenants, and is 
endeavouring to stifle their complaint. What is my 
spontaneous impulse ? Prohahly to invent some salve for 
my conscience as regards the tenants, and plunge myself 
afresh in my favourite studies. I have no particular affec- 
tion for my tenants, any more than I have for any other 
farmers who may happen to live in my neighbourhood and 
pursue their (to me utterly uniuteUigible) avocations. I 
can easily persuade myself, if I choose, that I may con- 
scientiously ignore the information I have received, and 
continue, without further inquiry, to repose trust in my 
agent. On the other hand, if I am really conscientious, I 
am able by means of due thought to see clearly nhere my 
duty lies. Accordingly, I put forth anti-impulsive effort. 
With sighing and weariness of heart, I bid adieu to my 
studies for the necessary interval of painful and laborious 
inquiry. I resolve to exercise herculean labour ; to inter- 
view the complaining tenants ; to apprehend (I) the mean- 
ing and l"2) the merits of tho accusation they bring; and, 
finally, to take such practical steps as I may judge 
necessary. What can be more unmeaning than to say, 
that during all this time what / moat desire is to do my 
painful duty'.' And what judgment shall be formed of a 
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theory which mixes up under one head two such funda- 
mentally different kinds of moral action as those we have 
specified ? 

On looking Mr. Hodgson's paper through and through, 
we can find no other replies than those we have now 
recited to the reasoning we have set forth in the earlier 
part of this essay. We must consider ourselves, therefore, 
to have established the doctrine of Indeterminism ; or, in 
other words, to have established the negative doctrine, that 
Determinism is untrue. And here the controversy, as a 
controversy, is practically at an end. Theife never was, 
and we may be sure there never will be, a thinker — who 
admits, indeed, that the will is from time to time determined 
by some agency diflferent from phenomenal antecedents, 
and who nevertheless considers that agency to be other 
than the will's free choice. For the sake, however, of 
philosophical completeness, it is important to exhibit the 
argumentative grounds for our further statement. In other 
words, we are now to reproduce, and vindicate against 
Mr. Hodgson's criticisms, the arguments which we have 
alleged in previous papers for our conclusion, that when I 
successfully resist my will's spontaneous impulse, I do so 
by my own intrinsic strength and personal exertion.* We 
will first, then, reproduce the chief of our earlier passages 
on this subject ; and we will then consider Mr. Hodgson's 
comment on these passages. In the two passages we cite 
we make certain small verbal changes, indicated by 
brackets, to a mention of which we shall afterwards recur. 

In our essay entitled "Freewill," we thus expressed 
ourselves; and Mr. Hodgson (p. 243) has quoted part of 
our words : — 

* We Dced hardly say that, when we speak of the will's " intriDsio 
strength/' we do not imply a word against in many cases the necessity of 
divine grace. But this, of course, is quite another and further question. 
VOL. II. p 
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Consider those various periods of time during which I aia ■ 
occupied id vigorously reeibtiug certain sulicitatioiis — e.g. 
revengelulnesB — which intensely beset me. It is a multor of 
direct, unmiatakable, clHrnoruus couBciuUbtiess that, during thoi>e 
periods, it is my own [self], and no esttrnal agency, which 18 
putting forth active and euttained anti-impulBive effort. Nor, 
indeed, ia this remark less applicable to all caitcs of ant i 'impulsive 
effort ; though, of t'onrse, where the effort ie less vigorous, ths . 
coaaciouBnexB of which we speak is less obtrusive. 

Btit more than this may Iw said. The experience which I 
obtain even in one such protracted and vehement struggle 
amply sufficient to give me an intimate and infallible knowledge 
of one all- important, fact. We refer to the fact that at every 
moment of the struggle it has depended on my own free choice, : 
with what degree of efBcacity I have contended against the 
temptarioi 



Later c 
pointedly ;- 



we expressed this argument still more 



' proceed, from the negative argument disproving 
, to the positive argument establishing Freewill. 
And this, we maintain, is even more direct and immediate than 
the former. \Ve solicit for it our readers' careful attention, 
because we feel that wo did not state it [in our last essay] with 
sufficient prominence and emphasis. Consider, respectively, those | 
two distinct phenomena — preponderating spontaneous impulse 
on one side, anti-iiiipnlsive effort on the other side — to whiott 
wo have so earnestly drawn attention. If we exumine them j 
Kucceeaively with due care, we shall see that they differ from 
each otlier in character not less than fundamentally. In 
experiencing one of them my will is entirely passive; ia 
experiencing the other it ia intensely active. Consider my 
will's spuntcuieous impulse — the impulse, e.Q. [which promptu 
mo (o retaliate aomo stinging insult]. In experiencing thia 
impulse, my wilt (wo say) hus been entirely [inssive : thtt 
impulse has hefaJUn me. rvniM u/wft me. lakf^ hold of me ; sunh 
are the phmnr* I pilinuld naturally use. On the other hand, my 
re»i»lnn(m to this impulse has been not merely experienced by ' 
[mo], hut has ratlier btwn put forth by my [own] intrin 
tlrenijlk. i am not only conscious that I elicit tlie act of 
rcRistance ; I am no one wliit Iws dirtwtly conBoious that I vlioil 
it b]f [mg otM] aelive extrtion, Tiie Donwioueneu of one single 
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rnoment sufBoea to flliow me unniistakiibly that I hava Ibe 
I power lo do this, becauee I know uiimiHtAkably that I am 
[ actually doing it. 

All this seems to us as entirely conclusive now, aa it did 

I when we originally wrote it ; and we were not a little 

carious to see how Mr. Hodgson would meet our reasoning. 

He replies (p. 243), that such an argument canuot be 

legitimately adduced until we shall have excogitated a 

' consistent scientific theory on "the existence and nature ot 

I the eoul per sc." We do not think that Mr. Hodgson could 

t liave accounted his own reply as possessing even superficial 

' force had it not been for some awkward expressions used 

by us, to which we refer in a note.* Well, let us receive 

all due blame for our awkward expressions, and let Mr. 

• Tlie awkwonl eipreBsion tn which we mainly refer is, Ibut in Iwo or 
threa aeotences of the prctn-iiiug extruota we spoke of " mj iirmi " wliore our 
ineaiiitig was " mjBelf," Wi> bate now mude the roquiaite alianire througlioul, 
and our readers will have Been bow entirely unaffected is our meauing. 

Connected with this nictliod of eiprcasioa on our putt is Die following 
imm^mph. Mr. Hodgson has not adverted to it r but we tliink, on reflectiiin. 
that it is lerj obsc-uiely expressed, and might naturally lead to serious mis- 
conception of our nnwning. These were our words ; — 

" Many LibeiluriHaa, whon eiplaiiiing Freewill, are in the hubit of 
introducing reference to the human personuUty : to the 'Ego.' We do not 
find this necBBeary ; and if U be nut neceaeary, we think it very undesirable. 
Those queations which concern llie ' Egu ' are bo intricate, and ao raisoi! up 
with theological dogma, that their trentmeut reiiuires moat anxious rare. 
we ace that the truu doctrine of human personality, whatever it may 
be, has any special relcvanco to the exposition with which we are liero 
" , Without further refarenco, therefore, lo the ' Ego,' wo now proceed 
I with that exposition." 

) erpti-saing crtirselvcH. there was one opinion which we wished lo 
disavow, and one question of which we wiahod lo steer oleur. Some 
Lib«rlar'ans seem to think that Ihe " Ego," which puts forth anti-impulsive 
•flbrt, differs in some respect from the " Ego," which experiences spontaneous 
impulse. For Ihis opinion, with very great deferenoe to those writers, we 
can see no sulUoient ground t and we diaclaimed it in the abore-altcd 
paragraph. Tlien, further, we wished to steer clear of tliat intricate quealioii, 
which inquirfs wherein precisely onnaials the pfrionnUIji of n rational being. 
But la real truth we imply no judgment whatever no this quentiou, by 
availing ourselves of that most oouveniout turui, the "Ego;" and we avail 
onrselves therefore thi^reof without scriiplo in our present essay. What we 
n by the term will be mode ahumlaiitty clear as we proceed is the text. 
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Hodgson so far be condoned; bat tbin is a "persoDal 
matter. What is required in the interests of truth is 
that the value of Mr. Hodf^son'a reply be duly considered 
in its bearing against those arguments of ours which we 
just now cited. And we venture to think that that reply is 
at once overthrown by apjiealing to the moat elementary 
and universally admitted facts of [isychology. We would 
give onr exposition of these rudimentary facts in some such 
way as the following : — 

When I am conscioua of some mental phenomenon, one 
indivisible aet of cousciousness informs me, not only that 
the phenomenon ie anch or snch, but also that it is I who 
experience it, and no one else. The " Ego " is as absolutely, 
immediately, clamoroasly testified by consciousness as is 
the mental phenomenon itself. If the esistonce of thia 
phenomenon as a phenomenon must be accepted as a first 
and most certain premiss in psychological science — and 
Mr. Hodgson will, of course, admit that such is the cast — 
so no less must the existence of the " Ego " be so accepted. 
The latter is no one whit less certainly an immediate 
deliverance of consciousness than is the former. But Mr. 
Hodgson's language implies that I do not really know my . 
own existence, as of one who experiences this or that 
mental phenomenon, until I have been able to excogitate 
some " theory " in regard to my " soul, its nature, and its 
powers." He is surely putting the cart before the horse. 
First, in order of time, comes my knowledge of myself; and 
upon that most certain, immediate, unmistakable, know- 
ledge is to be founded any process of discussion, which 
shall issue in results — whi'ther certain or in various degrees 
probable — concerning the nature and properties of ray soul. 
Let us now apply this principle to the particular ease < 
before us. 

1. Preliminary illustration. Some one has died, for 
whom I have the tenderest affection. Such an event has 
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never occurred to me before ; and I experience for the tirnt 
time, as a mental phenomenon, that particular kind of 
grief. Pirstly, it is I, and not you, or any of my friends, 
who experience — who am the subject of — this phenomenon. 
Secondly, the phenomenon is what may be called "paasive." 
It befalls me ; it romes upon me from without, not through, 
any exertion or agency of my own. 

2. Spontaneous impulse. I have received some stinging 
insult, and spontaneously Same forth into passionate desire 
of retaliation. Here, again, just the same remark may be 
made as in the last case. Firstly, the " subject " of this 
mental phenomenon is the " Ego." It is I, not you, or 
any of my friends, who experience the impulse in rjuestion. 
Secondly, the phenomenon is entirely passive. It befalls 
me; it comes on me from without, not through any exertion 
or agency of my own. 

3. Anti-impulsive effort. I vigorously and intensely 
resist my last-named impulse, my desire of retaliation. 
Here is a mental phenomenon, fundamentally different in 
kind fi-om the preceding. The subject of the phenomenon, 
iadeyd, as before, is the " Ego ; " it is I, and not any one 
else, who am conscious of the phenomenon as my own. 
But, then, that of which I am conscious is not that some 
experience befalls me, or comes on me without activity or 
energy on my part, but the very contrary. That of which 
1 am conscious is that I exert power; that I put forth 
vigorous exertion /rom uithin. The fundamental difference 
in kind between these two classes of phenomena — spon- 
taneous impulse, on one side, anti-impulsive elfort, on the 
other — is, in the more strongly accentuated eases, a fact 
which cannot possibly be ignored ; a fact which forces itself 
most distinctly and forcibly on my immediate observation. 
We may here repeat an illustration which we have already 
employed. It is a matter of most distinct and immediate 
observation — so much no one will deny — that the desire of 
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wealth is a mental phenomenon, fundamentally different in 
kind from the recognition of a mathematical axiom. But 
surely it ia no legs manifest, no less a matter of distinct 
and immediate ohservation, that such an act as we have 
descrilied of gponluneoug impiiUr differs fundamentaUy from 
such an act as we have descrihed of anti-impulsive effort. 
In this latter act the one most prominent Jhiture is that 
which is entirel;/ absent from the former. I put forth 
vigorous and intrinsic esertion of mi/ awn by se{f-ori(iinated 
effort. I row against the stream of impulse, and force 
myself to resist successfully my strongest desire. 

In our essay entitled " Freewill," we argued at length 
that the controversy, whether man do or do not possess such 
a power as this, is substantially identical with the precise 
controversy, whether he do or do not possess Freewill. 
Here Mr. Hodgson will he entu:oly at one with us. He will 
at once admit that if I possess the power of successfully 
resisting my strougest desire, I am thereby proved to 
possess Freewill in the very sense in which he denies ita 
existence. What he so strenuously repudiates is the notion 
that I do poBsesB the power of successfully resisting my 
strongest desire. 

To the reasoning which we have now set forth, we can 
find but two replies in Mr. Hodgson's paper, over and 
above those which we have already encountered. Firstly, 
let us take the following : — 

Dr. Wiml, I tbink, is in this dileninia : either the free choics 
or resolve of the bouI ia cansed by the sotil, and then he ia a 
Dnleriiiiuist ; or else the frcyo choice or reeolve of the eoul ji 
caused by the bare power iu tlie soul of fret'ly choosing or 
rtwolving, and that is tniitology nnd triHIng. 1 urgue, there- | 
fore, that nnleee Dr. Ward is a IJetermiiiiiit without knowing it, . 
the only meaning attribulablo to his doctrine of Freewill ii | 
this, tlint a fVee act is an act without an agent (p. 247). 

Here, firstly, we must protest against Mr. Hodgeon'B 
method of using the word " free." He uses the words ( 
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" free choice," to include a choice which is infallibly and 
inevitably determined for the agent by his circumstances, 
external and internal. Such terminology is, we think, 
entirely at variance with that of all other Determinists ; 
nor do we see that anything but confusion of thought can 
arise from its adoption. On this we may have a word or 
two more to say before we conclude our essay. 

Otherwise, the complete irrelevance of the reply we 
have just quoted seems to us so obvious on the very surface 
that we feel real difficulty in formulating arguments which 
shall render such irrelevance more apparent. Let it be 
supposed that I elicit some act of will by anti-impulsive 
effort different from that to which my circumstances of the 
moment dispose me. Determinists maintain that the 
supposition is an impossible one ; that I cannot elicit such 
an act; that the constitution of my nature renders it 
impossible. Libertarians say, on the contrary, that I can 
do this if I choose, and that I can choose to do it. But 
who in the world, before Mr. Hodgson, ever said that such 
an act of mine, if I could elicit it, would be "an act without 
an agent'"} In what imaginable way can an ** agent" 
more irresistibly establish his own existence as such than 
by " acting " in direct opposition to the promptings of his 
nature ? And we need hardly say that, according to our 
way of stating facts, **the free choice or resolve of my 
soul " is not caused by ** the h^re power of my soul," but 
by my soul's own self-originated act. Mr. Hodgson, indeed, 
with amazing misconception considers (p. 247) that, on our 
theory, my " soul does not " even " contribute " to my " free 
choice." On the contrary, our theory is that my soul is 
the one proximate cause of my free choice. 

But, in truth, Mr. Hodgson's whole description of our 
theory is quite incredibly strange. "We are required " by 
it, he says (p. 247), **to conceive a perfectly colourless 
power of choice." "Why, the act of choice, in our humble 
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view, is motived by one or other of the highest and worthiest 
motires which can well be conceived, viz. the motive (1) of 
virtue, and (2} of permanent self-intereet. By what extra- 
ordinary application of language is such a "power o£ 
choice " to be called colourless ? * 

Mr. Hodgson's other reply is that "the exercise and, 
even the existence of such a power as " we allege to 
exist "is not capable of being intelligibly construed in 
thought" (p. 246). Well, here our appeal must be to the 
common sense of mankind, who do most intelligibly " con- 
strue it in thought." Surely Determinists themeelves con- 
strue our theory in tliougbt, no less intelligibly than do 
Libertarians, as is shown by the zeal aud intenseness 
with which they combat it. The last thing they would 
eay is, that what they thus earnestly encounter is a mere 
shadow. 

We have now replied to all those objections of Mr. 
Hodgson which we can observe in his article. But, 
further, he has fallen into one or two misconceptions of 
our meaning, which this will be the most convenient oppor- 
tunity for setting right. For instance (pp. 241, 242), he 
quotes textually a certain passage from one of our articles. 
Its I'xbibitiiig with special force our view on "the fall 
doctrine of Freewill." But we did not direct this illus- 
tration to any such end at all. We avowedly employed it 
for.the mere purpose of showing that the definition of Free- 
will, which we had " given in our own language and in 

* Etco u fognt.l* (what «e, of oonne, Bcaiuut) the lowott (otm in whieli i 
t, mkn's pcrmBiiviit interest L> jmnuwl— vi& hii inU^vat murely oq Uiis i 
■lilf tli« 6r»»»— Mr. Stuurt Mill mokes n moat jmt n-autrk. " Tbo powM," 
l» mjt, " of ■neriflcing b pranrat deaire to a diBlant ohjwt nr a (in 
purpiuw. whioli \b iniliipeimlilu Tor ranking tlie notions uf llie tndlvldu*!. \ 
arnnnl with liiii nan niiliuQH «r hia individual gnud— ctvu IbU is n 
annalural to tUo undisciplined hiuaao being "("Emij on Tbeiiin," p. 00). 1 
It b Hiinil; a moat wortlif moNi), im annie gtvvn ooonaiou, to do that whitdl ' 
U**unnatDral"— (.a.at Tarianceoilb tho promptingB at Katnre— and nalM 
pnweul dnire for the inko uf jieniuiiimit well'lwinK. How amnring to bfttf 
■ucIj a nwdve <)• (crlli*!] ■a"n<linirl«w" I 
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Bccordanee with our earlier remarks," is in effect " precisely 
equivalent " to that given by certain representative Catholic 
theologians and philosophers. 

A much more important misconception regards the 
whole import of our remarks on " Causation and Free- 
will." Mr. Hodgson apparently considers that the main 
purport of those remarks was to establish controversially 
the Freewill doctrine. On the contrary, this was a com- 
paratively small portion of their purport. A few words 
will explain their general drift. Our course of essays, as 
a whole, is directed to the argumentative proof of Theism ; 
and we need hardly say that what we account the true 
doctrine of Causation is an indispensable link of such argu- 
mentative chain. In .our essay on Causation, we had set 
forth this doctrine to the best of our power ; and what wo 
aimed at in our essay on Freewill, was to adjust it with 
the paiticular doctrine of Freewill. Aa we explained at 
starting, our intention was, "by introducing the metaphysical 
principle of Causation, to develop the negative psychological 
doctrine of Indeterminism into the positive metaphysical 
doctrine of Freewill." We considered such questions as 
the followmg;— " In what sense can an intermediate cause 
be originative?" "What is to be accounted the proximate 
cause of free acts?" etc. Any one who reads that 
section of our essay to which we refer, will see that we 
are here rightly describing its contents. Indeed, it will 
have been seen from a quotation which we have already 
given, that in our supplementary essay, we were dissatisfied 
with our earlier paper, on the very ground that it had not 
given sufQcient prominence to the controversial establish- 
ment of Freewill. 

No doubt, on this general doctrine of Causation, Mr. 
Hodgson and we are fundamentally at variance. We hope, 
indeed, to take an early occasion of replying to his criticisms 
of us, both on that subject and on other parts of our 
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But all this is exten 



hamble philosopliical structure. 
the proper question of Freewill. 

One concluding remark on our terminology. Deter- 
miuistB, we venture to think, no less than their opponents, 
will be dispoEed to admit that, if our doctrine be true, our j 
original distinction between " attractions " and " motives " 
vill be found much conducive to its clear exposition. In j 
our present essay we have used the word "motive" 
express " every thought which prompts my will to action." 
But there are two senses, fundamentally different, in which 
some given thought may prompt me to action. On one 
side, it may prompt mo to action by influencing my will's < 
spontaneous impulse ; while, on the other side, it may i 
prompt me to action, by showing me that anti-impulsive i 
effort is more reasonable at the moment than is acquiescence I 
in spontaneous impulse. In the former case, we have called I 
the thought an " attraction ; " in the latter 
" motive." Nor have we failed to point out that again and 
again the very same thought may serve in both capacities. 
Mr. Hodgson's objection to this terminology (p. 234) rests 
entirely on his objection to the doctrine which it expresses. 
Nor will any Determinists, we think, doubt, on reflection, 
that our distinction between " attractions " and " motives " 
is calculated to bring into much clearer and stronger light 
the essential proposition for which we contend. 

lu tho preceding arguments, as we explained at starting, 
we have so spoken as to embrace those instances only in i 
which the agent's choice in practically con&ned to two rival 
alternatives. But nothing can be easier than so to express { 
our reasoning as to include those more frequent instances 
in which tliere are several various methods of procedure 
from which a selection may be made. In all tbe more 
strongly marked of such Instauces, I can know with abso- 
lut« certainty to which one, among those various methods 
of procedure, my will spontaneonsly gravitates. I can know i 
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with absolute certainty wbat is ttie resultant of those 
various attractions which at the moment solicit me ; what 
is the exact course of action to which my entire circum- 
stances of the moment, external and internal, dispose me. 
I can know this with absolute certainty; because I can 
recognize quite unmititakahly what at the moment is my 
will's spontaneous impulse and desire, its direct unforced 
tendency. This spontaneous impulse or unforced tendency 
measures, of course, with infallible accuracy the prepon- 
derating inflaonce exercised over my mind, in its present 
condition, by that complexns of attractions, which for the 
moment is combinedly at work. But I know also, by 
actual experience, that on various occasions I put forth a 
vigorous self-originated effort, whereby I compel myself to 
act in some way entirely different from that prompted by 
my will's spontaneous impulse. On such occasions, then, 
I know through experience that I compel mysL'lf, by a self- 
originated and vigorous effort, to act in some way entirely 
different from that to which my balance of attractions at 
the moment disposes me. But Determinists will be the 
first to admit that such self-originated resistance to the 
balance' of attractions, did it exist, would be a fact incon- 
sisttnt with Determinism. 



We have now, we think, vindicated against Mr. Hodgson 
OUT whole argument for Freewill, as we submitted it on 
earlier occasions. Nay, we venture to hope that, by en- 
countering this new opponent, we have been able to exhibit 
our reasoning in still clearer and fuller light. This, of 
course, is all which is essential to our purpose, and we 
might very fairly here leave the matter. Still, it will be 
more satisfactory if we append a few comments on Mr. 
Hodgson's affirmative position ; though those comments 
must necessarily be very brief, as we have but httle more 
space at our disposal. 
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1. Ab we have already said, Mr. Hodgson is aoi on^^ 
Determinist, but a Hedonistic Determinist. In other words, 
not only he holds that my act of will at any given moment 
is infallibly and inevitably determined by my circnmstances, 
external and internal, as they fxist at that moment, but he 
holds that tlie determining circumstances are simply the 
balance of pleaeurt; as then apprehended. He admits, 
indeed (p. 238), as we have already qaoted him, that " in 
judging the comparative strength of disparate pleasures, 
often the only way open to us is to see which of the two is 
actually obeyed at the moment of choice." But this very 
mode of expression implies that, as a matter of course, 
what " is obeyed at the moment of choice " is always the 
"strongest" proposed "pleasure." We have already 
drawn attention to the fact that Dr. Bain's doctrine is 
different from this. 

2. Mr. Hodgson writes as a Tbeist (see pp. 248, 250). 
In this respect he differs, we fancy, from the great majority 
of contemporary Dcterminista ; and, in our judgment, we 
need hardly add, differs for the better. We must frankly 
say, indeed, that those passages of his which bear oa 
Theism impress as as less considered and less thoughtful 
than any others in his paper. But, so far as we may wish 
to criticize them, we must take a later opportunity for 
doing so. We may not ourselves here assume the truth of 
Theism ; because we are advocating Freewill as a premisB, , 
for tbe argumentative eitahluthment of Theism. 

3. According to Determinism, there are at every moment 
two factors which, taken in combination, infaUibiy and 
inevitably determine a man's conduct ; one of these being 
his internal disposition of mind, th« other his environment 
uf external circumstances. Yet Determinists, we think, 
much differ bum each other as regards the comparative 
fnnnineiice which Uiey give to these two factors ; and 
Mr. Hodgson lays far more relative strength ou the former . 
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than is, we think, common in his school. " The decision 
depends on" a man's " ittute of mind" (p. 232). " ^Vhat 
the agent ia manifests itself by what he does" (p. 246). 
We have ourselves far more sympathy with tliis form of 
Determinism than with the other. Such a mode of ex- 
hibiting Determinism as Mr. Hodgson's tends far more to 
encourage moral culture and the formation of moral habits, 
and does far more justice to the inexhaustible variety of 
human development ; whereas the opposite method tends 
to represent men's acts as proceeding in a kind of wooden 
uniformity, under the pressure of external eircurastances. 

4. On this speciality of Mr. Hodgson's depends hia 
strange use of the word " Freedom ; " a terminology, which 
at first sight is startling in the extreme, and in which he 
differs, we think, from all other Determinists, He considers 
that, on his view, the human Will may be termed " Free ; " 
because its movcmentB are by no means enslaved to the 
domination of external circumstances, but are the unforced 
result of the mind's own constitution and temperament. 
To us such a terminology appears as inappropriate and 
inconsecutive as it is indubitably misleading. My Will, any 
one would say, is equally cushtved, whether its bondage be 
to my external circumstances or to my mental constitution. 
In no intelligible sense can it be called "Free," unless it 
be enfranchised from bath tj'rants. 

5. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgson considers (p. 229) that 
his sense of the term " Freewill " is that " in which it is 
understood by mankind at large." We emphatically deny 
this. When men declare that thsy possess an immistakable 
and ineradicable "sense of freedom," they claim, we are 
confident, a very different freedom from that which Mr. 
Hodgson allows them. Take first an illustration. Through 
what we have called in earlier essays "self-iutimaoy," i.e. 
through my intimate ac^juaiutance with my own series of 
mental and physical acts, I have a prevalent and pexvasive 
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knowledge that I can move my arras in this or that direc- 
tion ; tbat I can rise op from my seat when I please, and I 
then sit down again ; that I can utter those words which ' 
present themselves to my mind, etc. In e^Lactly tb« I 
same manner, so we maintain, through self-intimacy, I I 
have a prevalent aud pervasive knowledge that, within | 
certain limits, I can resist my will's Hpontaneous impulse | 
whenever I please to do so. It is precisely this prevalent | 
and pervasive knowledge, on om- view, wherein consists my J 
" Bense of freedom." In our next essay on the subject ws ] 
shall not fail to set forth this proposition, and exhibit the 
ground on which it rests. Here we would point out how 
signally Mr. Hodgson himself corroborateH our doctrine; 
the more signally in proportion as the more nnintentionally. 
He points out (p. 238), in a passage we hnve already ] 
quoted, how often it hapi>ens that "the only way open to 1 
us," in order to judge "the comparative strength of dis- 
parate pleasnres," " is to see which of the two is actually 
oheyed at the moment of choice." He then adds theeo very 
remarkable words : " It ia in this moment of ignorance, . 
prenous to choice, that a man has that sense of being able | 
to choose which is called the sense of freedom." He ndmitn, 
then, in direct contradiction to what he had said in p. '22S), 
that when men account themselves " free," they account 
themselves " able to choose " between two " disparate " alter- 
natives. Mr. Hodgson's statement, in fact, comes to this : 
" In real truth I never have the power of choosing for 
myself between two alternatives ; but at certain periods of 
my daily IJfo I am under a dclumon that I have this power 
of choice; tht'n, and then only, I have a sense of freedom." 
In other words, according to this dictum of Mr. Hodgson's, 
my sense of freedom ia, on the Detetminiat theory, a 
mere delusion. This is the very conclnsion for which we 
contend. 

6. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgson maintains (pp. 247, 348) i 
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that the DeterminiBtic theory is by no means inconsistent 
with "the existence of guilt and sin;" " the existence of 
morality in the Christian sense ;" "a moral government 
of the world." In this, no doubt, he is at one with the 
Galvinistic necessitarians, such as Jonathan Edwards ; but 
we think very few non-CalvinJRtio Determinists will bo 
found on his aide. We can take a curious corroboration of 
our statement from Dr. Bain. That philosopher puts the 
case of a schoolmaster, who is rebuking some pupil for 
having perpetrated a breach of discipline. We may suppose 
that, with the selfish reckleasness of his age, some youth 
has broken out of bounds ; insulted and outraged such 
persons of lower rank as may happen to have crossed bis 
path ; and, finally, indulged in a bout of drunkenneBs or 
worse sensuality. Dr. Bain ascribes no more moral ynilt 
to our youth under these circumstances than to a dog who 
bad broken loose, or to a sheep who had made his way 
through the hedge. These are Dr. Bain's words ; and 
we itahcize a few of them : — 

The Bcboolboy, on being found guilty of a breach of disci- 
pline, will sometimes defend himself by saying that he was 
carried away, and could not restrain himself. He is frequently 
answered by ihe asw-TTiun that he could have restrained himself 
if he had chosen to du so. Suob an answer is a pazxte or a 
paradox. The offender whs in a state of mind snub, that his 
Cotiduct foUoaed aeeordiji'j to iie uw/ormilii of his being ; and if 
the same antecedents were repeated, the same efinsequence 
would certainly he reproduced. In that vit'W, therefore, the 
foregoing answer is irrelevant, not to tay nonsemical. The proper 
form and the practical meaning to he cuiiveyeil is this : — " It is 
true that, as yuitr feeling* then stood, your conduut resulted as it 
did. . . . But I now punish ynu, or threaten you, or admonish 
you, in order that an anteeedimt motive may enter into your 
ninil, as oouuteractive to your mind, spirit, or temper on 
(mother occasion ; seeing that (acting as you did) you were 
plainly in usanl of a violire. I am <l»teriDined that your conduct 
shall he reformed ; and therefore, every time that you make 
buoh a lapse, I will supply more and stronger motites in favotir 
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of ichat is your dalg." Such is the plain unvarnished account of 
what the taaster intentle in Ihe addreee to his «rring pupil. 
Finding a deliuqitency. he uasamet at onai that a repetition will 
oocur if ihe game feelings and ideas occur under the same outward 
dreumianeei ; and accordingly there is nothiug left for him but 
to eary lie antecedent, and make sure that a new and ])otent 
Bpur shall be miaxd up with the previoue combination, bo as lo tnm 
the conduct in the diroctiou sought—" Emotioua and Will," 
third edition, pp. 477, 478. 

According to Dr. Bain's theory, then, supposing me to I 
be & schoolmaster, my position is this : If a pupil of mina I 
breaks out into moral mischief, I should act as unreason- 
ably and preposterously in blamin;) him, as I should in 
blaming him because some dose of medicine had not pro- 
duced in him the expected result. In either case, circum- 
stances show that a more copious supply — whether of ] 
quinine or of " motives " — urgently needs to be ad- ! 
ministered ; and there is an end of the matter. 

We warmly sympathize with Mr. Hodgson in his repu- 
diation of this hideous theory; but we must strenuously -I 
maiutaiu that it is Dr. Bain, and not Mr. Hodgson, whose ] 
view on the matter is accordant with Determinism. And 
perhaps we cannot more suitably conclude our controversy 
with our present opponent than by briefly defending this 
afiirmation. Such defence, indeed, is the more appropriate 
as coming from ourselves, because it is some incidental 
statements of our own which have led him to speak on the 
sobject. 

That there can be no moral good or evil where there is 
no Freewill, is a doctrine, we consider, which legitimately 
rvBultB from every ethical theory, which recognizes ethical 
truth as such ; from overj* theorj- which recognizes ethical 
truth, ns distinct from truth psycLulogical or otherwise 
esiH'ri mental. For our own part, however, we are to 
|l*08time that particular etlucai theory which we outbcItov 
E«eoept as true. Human reason, we consider, intuitively I 
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recognizes as necessary a certain series of propositions^ 
viz. that this» that, or the other act possesses that attribute 
which is termed " moral evil." Universal moral judgments, 
we further hold, which are more or less approximately true, 
are obtained by generalization from these intuitive individtud 
judgments. We are now, then, to examine some one of 
these individual judgments ; and we are to see whether its 
truth could possibly be admitted by those who accept 
Determinism. 

My mother, who has been throughout life my most 
faithful and self-sacrificing friend, dies. Under the impulse 
of my grief, I am led to reflect on my past conduct to her, 
and I bitterly reproach myself for the many, many instances 
in which I have repaid her love by selfish neglect. A 
philosophical friend, however, assures me, for my comfort, 
that on every such occasion my self-indulgent conduct was 
infallibly and inevitably determined for me by my circum- 
stances, external and internal ; that I had no more power 
to pursue any less selfish course of action than a football 
has power to trace a path of its own, different from that 
impressed on it by physical agencies. If I could bring my 
mind to believe this kindly-intentioned Determinist — and if 
I brought home his theory to my feelings and imagination 
— I should be, no doubt, entirely reheved from my whole 
burden of compunction. At the same time, it is in the 
very highest degree improbable, we think, that I could 
possibly lay any such flattering unction to my soul: my 
intimate sense of my past freedom would be too strong to 
be overcome by sophistry however plausible. But whether 
I do or do not repose trust in my Deteiminist friend, on 
either alternative our conclusion equally holds. It is 
simply impossible for me to believe that my conduct on 
these various occasions was wrong and blameworthy, if I 
realize the doctrine that I had no power of acting other- 
wise. In other words, the notion of moral evil cannot be 
VOL. 11. a 
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reconciUd with Determinism. For the truth of this slate- 
ment we appeal to alJ human beings who are able to under- 
stand it, be they virtuous or vicious, cultured or rude. 

This was the argument on which we rested in those 
episodical sentences of ours which Mr. Hodgson (p. 247) 
cites. That with which he credits us (p. 24U) is entirely 
different, though we should be quite prepared on occasion i 
to defend it. The argument, however, which Mr. Hodgson ] 
ascribes to us, implies, if we rightly understand him, the I 
Existence of God. But, as we have ah-eady more than 
once pointed out, we are advocating the Freewill doctrina 
as a premiss for the eBtablisbmeut of Theism ; and we must i 
not, therefore, assume Theistie doctrine in the course of our | 
discussion. 

The more we consider the doctrine of Freewill, the 
more strongly we feel (1) its absolute certainty on grounds - 
of reason ; and 1^) its incalculable importance, as peremp* 
torily disproving those pliilosophical tenets on which coil- 
temporary antitheists rest. We are very desirous, therefore, 
of exhibiting it with all obtainable completeness ; and we 
hope in our next essay, accordantly with our previously 
expressed intention, to consider carefully its extent.' " Our 
own humble view," we have said, " is that a man's Will is 
Free during pretty nearly the whole of his waking life." 
It will be our business, then, to defend this proposition ; 
a proposition which throws, we think, important and quite ' 
unexpected light on man's whole moral constitution. 

* The env hera refermi In in the lut In the prrMut lolums. — Ed 
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ETHICS IN ITS BEARING ON THEISM. 

Some First Principles op Ethical Science. 

We should be glad if our readers at this point would 
peruse our essay on " The Foundation of Morality." Even, 
however, supposing them to have done so, it will be im- 
portant to exhibit once more those particular parts of it on 
which our purpose requires us especially to insist. And 
we begin with drawing attention to those psychical pheno- 
mena which stand at the foundation of our argument. 

The human mind, as a matter of fact, forms a very 
large number of what we will call "moral judgments." 
**I am boimd to do what I am paid for doing.'* "How 
conscientious a man is H ! " " K behaved far better than 
L under those circumstances." "M is really an un- 
mitigated scoundrel." "No praise can be too great for 
N's noble sacrifice." "0 treats his children in a way 
which won't bear thinking of." ** It was a matter of strict 
obligation on P to pay his debt at that particular time." 
" Of course, if God gives a command, it is man's duty to 
obey," etc. All these moral judgments, which so constantly 
occur, are reducible, directly or indirectly, to one or other 
of three types. (1) " Act A is virtuous in this or that 
degree ; " (2) " Act B is wrong in this or that degree ; " * 
(3) " Act C is more virtuous than Act D."t There is hardly 

* We use the word *^ wroDg" as the best single word we can think of to 
express the idea ^ anti-virtuous." But it is not quite a satisfactory word. 
t When it is said in common parlance that this or that act is ^of obliga- 
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any other question, we tbiiik, in all philosophy so momemo 
as that which eoncems the true nature and the authorita-" 
tivenesB of such judgments. In order the better to fix our ] 
tboughtB in its discussion, we will imagine, as we did in 
onr essay above referred to, a copcrete ease. It is founded 
on, but much exaggerated beyond, Lord Macaulay's exposi- 
tion of Lord Bacon's conduct. 

A politician of high and unblemished character, witbl 
whose public principles I am heartily in accordance, hasl 
admitted me to his friendship, loaded me with benefits, and I 
trusted me with his dearest secrets. I find, however, as I 
time goes on, that my best chance of advancement lies in 1 
attaching myself to the opposite side. Filled with paB-f 
Bionate desire for such advancement, I make poUUcall 
capital by disclosing my benefactor's confidences to the I 
adverse party, and I embark heartily in a course of enter- T 
prise which has for its eud his ruin. As 1 am about to 
reap the worldly fruit of my labours, I am seized with a 
violent illness. The crisis of the illness having passed 
away, in the tedious hours of slow recovery " I enter into . 
myself," as ascetical writers would say. I judge that my ] 
successive acts have been signally wrong and wicked. 
Now, let ua fix our attention on some one in particular of 
these judgments. For instance, let us take the following ; — 
" That past act, in which I divulged ray benefactor's secrets 
to the opposite party for the sake of raj own advancement, 
was an intensely wrong act." Let us take this moral 
judgment as the epecimeu instance whereby to teat . 
alternative ethical theories. 

Firstly, we maintain that the idea " wrong " — or its 1 
correlative " virtnoas " — is an entirely simple idea, entirely j 
incapable of being analyzed into component parts. There | 
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' are many Intuitionists, we are well aware, who differ from 
us on this head ; but we are very confident, nevertheless, 
that oar thesis is tme. And as, in onr humble opinion, 
the importance of this thesis, in the Theistic controversy, 
is unspeakably gi'eat, we must not fail — even at the risk of 
tedium — to place arguments before our readers which shall 
suffice to exhibit it conclusively. This we shall best do by 
first passing imder review some one antagonistic theory in 
particulai-. A certain number, then, of those Intuitionists 
■who deny that the idea "virtuous" is simple, analyze it 
thus: "A 'virtuous' act," they say, "means a 'free act' 
directed by me to my true ultimate end; ' and a ' wrong' 
act means ' a free act oppositely directed.' " We need 
hardly explain how entirely we agree to the proposition 
that "every free act directed by me to my true end is 
• virtaous.' " " Wliat we affirm, however, is that the term 
" virtuous " does not inean " freely directed to my true 
end ; " hut, on the contrary, expresses an idea distinct 
from, and superadded to, that other idea. Let us turn, 
then, to our specimen instance, and see whether the pro- 
posed analysis will hold water. 

Surely not. WTien, under my new impressions, I first 
reflect on the baseness of that particular act in my past 
history, I clearly recognize that baseness before I so much 
as begin to think of the end for which I was created. At 
one and the same moment, there stai-ts up in my mind a 
been emotion of bitter shame, and, in company with that 
emotion, the clearest and most pungent perception how 
foully and atrociously I have acted. We repeat, I perceive J 
at once with piercing clearness, that I have acted moat 
wrongly, wickedly, basely. Aftcrirards, no doubt, I may 
begin to think about my ultimate end. I may reflect that 
I was created for something very different from this ; and 
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that my ha\'ing bo gravely thwarted my high vocation 
been a grievoas calamitj'. But this is felt by me ae a new 
reflection ; a reflection entirely difittuct from, though very 
directly founded on, my original reflection, that my condaot 
has been wrong, wicked, base. 

In real troth, however, it is only necessary to exhibit 
in logical shape the tenet we are oppooing, in order that 
every one may see itd falsehood. According to this tenet, 
the term " a wrong act " means neither more nor lees than 
" a free act put forth in opposition to my true ultimata 
end." Now consider the following proposition: "It is 
wrong for me to put forth freely an act in opposition to my 
true ultiraate end." Aceoniiug to the tenet which we are 
opposing, this proposition means neither more nor less 
than the following : — "to put forth a free act in opposition 
to my true ultimate end, is to put forth a free act in 
opposition to my true ultimate end," The propositiou, 
then — according to the tenet which we oppose^s as simple 
and bore a truism as the proposition that "a chair is a 
chair," or "a triangle is a triangle," or " an apple is an 
apple." When the matter is put in this shape, surely no 
reader of ordinary iutelligence can ho taken in by so pre- 
posterous a notion. When I say " it is wrong in me to 
put forth a free act in opposition to my true ultimate end," 
every person of ordinary intelligence will understand me 
to mean something very <iifffrent from a bald and naked 
truism. Every one will Hee that I atn uttering an ampUa- 
tive proposition, and one of considerable importance. In 
other words, every one will see that the idea "wrong" ia 
not idriitiaU with the idea " freely put forth in opposi- 
tion to my ultimate end," hut entirely ditttnct from the 
latter. And this is the precise thesis which we wished to 
establish . 

An argument in every respect similar may be moat 
easily drawn out, against any other suggested analyaia of< 
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the idea " virtuous." We consider ourselves, then, to have 
sufficiently established our first thesis, viz. that " virtuous " 
is a simple idea. Secondly, we would point out, that the 
reality which that idea represents is absolutely ** metem- 
pirical." * In the course of our series we have already 
maintained this, concerning the two ideas "necessary" 
and " cause : " here we are to exhibit the same truth, as 
regards the idea " virtuous." Of course the idea itself, as 
existing in the mind, is a psychical phenomenon ; but what 
we say is, that the objecHve attribtUey which that idea 
represents, IS entirely metempirical. Suppose I form the 
judgment that such or such a course of conduct will 
probably preserve me in good health; or will conduce 
otherwise to my worldly advantage ; or that it will obtain 
for me special help here and a special reward hereafter 
from some Invisible Being. In all such instances, the 
attribute which I predicate t is intelligible to me (so far as 
it is intelligible) by direct or indirect reference to phenomena 
of my experience. But when I form the judgment that 
such or such a course of conduct is ** virtuous," and its 
contradictory ** wrong," the attribute which I predicate 
cannot be even approximately represented in terms of 
phenomena at all. And yet — though such is undeniably 
the case^ — the meaning of this attribute "virtuous" is as 
clearly and readily intelligible to me as is the most 
simple phenomenon in the whole world. For the truth of 
this last statement, we refer to the only possible standard 
of appeal — the testimony of each man's consciousness. 
In every moral judgment, then, the subject is a certain 
phenomenal act, or certain phenomenal acts ; and the 
judgment itself ascribes a certain metempirical attribute to 

* The word " metempirical " was invented by a Phenomenistic philoso- 
pher—the late Mr. G. H. Lewis— to express ** external to the sphere of 
phenomena." 

t For convenience' sake, we have always used the term ** subject,*' 
** predicate," concerning judgments no less than concerning propottitione. 
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that act or tbose acts. This is our second thesis on tho \ 
present occasion. 

Our third thesis is, that certain moral truths are self- 
evidently neceBsary.' Let us here revert to our pattern 
specimen, " That past act of mine, wherein for my own 
selfish purposes I betrayed my benefactor's confidence, was 
a wrong act." Now, in our treatment of necessary truth 
we mentioned one particular premiss, as having often been 
employed by us for the purpose of showing that this or 
that truth is a necessary one. The premiss, it may be 
remembered, runs thus : If in any case, by merely ponder- 
ing on my conception of some en», I Imow that a certain 
attribute, not included In that conception, is truly predicable 
of that en», then such predication expresses a self-evidently 
necessary amphative truth. Moreover, when we cited this 
premiss, we trust we sufficiently showed how incontestable 
is its soundness. Now, it can hardly be needful for us to 
say how obviously applicable is this premiss to the case in 
hand. I ponder on this past phenomenal act of mine, as I 
remember myself to have perpetrated it. And, by i\i» 
mere process of thus pondering, I come to know that the 
attribute " wrong " — which is not included in my conception 
of the phenomenal act — is novertbcless truly applicable 
thereto. Consequently, tho proposition, " that act was 
wrong," expresses a self-evideiitly necessary truth. 

The Phenomenist, in replying to this argument, some- 
times urges a consideration, which we are bound, no doubt, 
carefully to bear in mind. Inferences from uipcnouee, he 
urges, are often bo obviously and spontaneously drawn that 
they may most easily be mistaken for intuitions. Wc have 
always entirely admitted the force of this consideration, 
which indeed has a very important bearing on tjuesliona 
concerning the existent divergence of moral standards. 
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We have always fully admitted that we have no right to 
treat any given judgment as intuitive, until we have clearly 
shown that it is not inferential. But without at all denying 
that many moral judgments are inferential, it is evident 
on a moment's consideration, that, if our previous theses 
be admitted, some moral judgments are most certainly 
immediate. Take the case of some inferential moral 
judgment. Its predicate, as we have shown, is one or 
other exhibition of a certain simple and metempirical idea : 
** virtuous *' or " wrong." Now, such an idea cannot possibly 
be found in the conclusion of a syllogism, unless it be 
found in one of the premisses.* Some one of its premisses, 
therefore, is a moral judgment. If this premiss be itself a 
conclusion, we are only thrown back on some earlier 
premiss. In due course, therefore, we must by absolute 
necessity arrive at some moral judgment which is imme- 
diate, not inferential. And there are no moral judgments 
which we allege to be intuitive, unless they belong to this 
class. 

Our fourth thesis, in accordance with our view on 
axioms in general, is, that self-evidently necessary moral 
truths are first intued in the individual case. When 
reflecting on my past life, I intue, as a self-evidently 
necessary truth, that this particular past act of treachery 
to my benefactor was wrong, base, foul. No doubt I may 
carry my speculations further. I may come to intue, as a 
self-evidently necessary truth, that any one else, who under 
circumstances precisely similar should do precisely what 
I did, would also act wrongly, basely, foully. But we 
incline to think that in a vast majority of cases the agent 
does not carry his speculations so far. Moral axioms, like 
other axioms, are potentially universal ; but we much doubt 

* If " virtuous " were a complex idea, it might imaginably be found in 
the concluBion of a syllogism, without appearing in the premisses except 
as regards its constituent elements. But here the idea has no constituent 
elements. 
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whether ordinary men comraonly iutue them as Buoh. This ] 
particular question, however, is one of no great practieal 
importance that we can see. 

But there ia a view, not nncommonly taken by Intui- 
tionists, which la of for greater practical moment, and from 
wliich wc must dissent with some confidence. In consider- 
ing that judgment of mine whereby I recognize the intense 
basenees of my past act, they would deny tliat thia 
judgment is immediate and self-evident. They would 
regard it, on the contrary, as an inforenre from more vague 
and general judgments, which they do regard as seif- 
evidently necessary. " Benefactors ought not to be 
hai'raed;" "secrets ought not to be disclosed;" "men 
ought not to piu-sne their own advancement at another 
man's expense ; " etc. On our side, we need not here 
inquire to what estent a list of general moral propositions 
can be drawn out, which shall he reasonably accepted as 
self-evidently necessary, and as admitting therefore of no 
esception.* But we submit, with great confidence, that 
such an individual moral judgment as we have taken for 
our pattern specimen, is in no way an inference from any 
general moral judgment. Of no syllogism can the con- 
clusion be more keenly manifest to me than are the 
premiBBe8.t Yet it is with indefinitely more keenness 
manifest to me that my past act was base, than that those 
general propositions are true which we just now recited. 

We have no space to pursue this particular question 

* H r. ^idgwkk diKHMM tbU qoMtlcin with great care and bI^ikI nbllitf 
in liii -Mulhoda of UUiira," ftxik Hi. obn|M. 4-11. We Uilnk that lii» 
ntnaika il<MH>r>e nirwt unriniu attontinu tmni all Ftiilaal •liulnnla. For nur- 
K'ltM, «(> nil! h(>n-<)ii1> MX tl'i^t WH an rcrrvlt-'oritirlFBiloii oof point. Mr. 
Siil^vlek'* iirguiiimU agHiii*! IntuilJaniun. <>« an anaSdoal, wniilil b« quite 
iHiUcaaiuabl; U'm |iliiiitilile tlinu tliujr are, if liu IWWD distinelly ooufrualod 
Intaitluiilant uiuW lliu ■tin|H! filiiUlud tii tiat U-xi- Ho tMuKiiiii-a iIid( 
phaM of dnctrinn. ludaad. a* udo tsliUog in nuny DilDd* ; but (for whatanr 
roMM) docs not nrKumuiilativalf oucfniDI it. 

t Wi! aiB (iipponD);, ar ocFunw, tbat tlto ounoliuuiu i» out olAsrufH knawli 
lo iDp tlian at ruuiling from tliDM iiromlMra. 
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further ; but we venture to think it of quite critical im- 
portance, in the controversy against Utilitarians and other 
Phenomenists. For our own immediate purpose, however, 
the matter is comparatively irrelevant. Whatever be held 
concerning our fourth thesis, the three earlier theses 
remain; and we have established, therefore, that there 
are certain self-evident necessary moral axioms. Now, on 
this fact ethical science is founded. These axioms, as is 
evident, may be made premisses in many a different chain 
of reasoning ; and thus a large number of moral judgments 
will result by way of inference, in regard to which it is 
certain or probable, accordingly as the reasoning may have 
been more or less cogent, that they are necessarily true. 
Then, again, my ''moral sense," in proportion as it is 
" properly cultivated," to use P. O'EeiUy's phrase, largely 
increases the number of moral judgments, which to me are 
self-evident as necessarily true. And it is by these various 
methods, as we look at the matter, that the great fabric of 
ethical science receives verification and enlargement. 

A Catholic moralist, as distinct at all events from a 
non-Christian, has to make a further point. The Church 
claims to teach infallibly concerning moral truth ; nor 
indeed do we see how it can be denied by any believer in 
Scripture, that the apostles claimed the same power. A 
Christian philosopher, then, has to show, as he very easily 
can, that this claim of infallible moral teaching involves 
no interference with the legitimate rights of reason. We 
merely mention this episodically, to show that we have not 
forgotten it ; but the matter has no bearing on our argu- 
ment, and we have no space to enter on it. For the same 
reason — want of space — we will not here attempt a reply to 
two different objections urged against our thesis, which we 
have sufficiently met on earlier occasions. The first of these 
objections is directed " ad homines *' against Christians, on 
the ground of God's apparent interferences, as recorded in 
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Scripture, with those etliical verities which we maintain to 
be uoeeBBary and immutable. This objection we briefly 
answered, by help of Catholic theologians, in our essay on 
"The Foundation of Morahty" (the third of this series); 
and we have treated the question in our " Philosophical 
Introduction," pp. 165-190. The second of the objections 
to which we refer, is the notable divergence of moral 
standard, which has existed in different times and countries. 
On this we must be content with referring our readers to 
our detailed reply in the essay referred to. 
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We are now, in conclusion, to exhibit the bearing on 
Theism of those fundamental ethical verities which we have 
laboured to establish. And we might commence this task 
by mentioning one ethical troth in particular, which all 
men will accept as self-evidently neoesBary who believe that 
there is such a thing as necessary truth. If a Holy Creator 
exist, it is wrong, base, wicked, to refuse Him unreserved 
obedience, love,* etc. Then we might further refer to the 
doctrine already mentioned, that all necessary truths, and 
moral truths therefore inclusively, are founded on the 
Nature of God ; that they are what they are, because He is 
what He is. These are, doubtless, ethical truths closely 
bearing on Theism. Yet they are not exactly in the number 
of those which we are here considering. We are consider- 
ing those ethical truths only which tend to the argumentalive 
e>tiililighpu'.nt of Theism. 

Mow, there is more tlian one class of ethical truths 
which directly or indirectly tend to the establishment of 

* It i* K rvTf liDpiUr fact, tlutt Don.CathiJio Tluiatln wrilon m often 
emit all ivtvivno; lii ilutiM fomini* God tn Uirlr cUiiotl diaouuimim. Tboji 
■peak o[ «but are dow called "rgoinn" uiil " Kllraism : " bat appkreatlj 
r<>r^ ihal Ibore ara other fuDdalnCDtal duties. b««lilM ihoau owing to mjtlt 
and to my r«lloir-rum. 
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Theism. It is only, however, the chief one of these on 
which we are able to insist in our present essay. What 
we would here, then, urge, is a consideration of all which 
is involved in that most unique and signally significant idea 
"virtuous," with its correlative "wrong." We ventured 
to say in the third essay of this series — and subsequent 
reflection has but confirmed us in our opinion — that there 
is probably no other psychical fact whatever so pregnant 
with momentous consequences, in the existing state of 
philosophy, as man's possession of this idea. In this state- 
ment, however, we include, of course, not merely his posses- 
sion of the idea, but his cognizance of its correspondence 
with an objective reality. 

Before setting forth at greater length what we here 
mean, we must make an introductory remark on a doctrine 
which has occupied us in several preceding philosophical 
papers — the doctrine of Freewill. Let us go back to our 
pattern instance of a moral judgment : the reflections of a 
repenting politician on his bed of sickness. In recognizing 
the fact that this or that past act of treachery was on his 
part wrong and base, he intues, as we have been urging, 
that the baseness of this act is a self-evidently necessary 
truth. It is not only, however, this moral truth which he 
recognizes. At the same moment he recognizes another 
verity, the verity that those past acts were free. As to the 
former verity, he intues it through that endowment of the 
human faculties whereby they are enabled to recognize 
certain self-evidently necessary truths. As to the latter 
verity, of that he is most intimately cognizant through his 
close and unintermittent familiarity with his own mental 
phenomena. 

Whereas, then, self-intimacy acquaints me with the 
fact that I am true master of my own actions — that the 
conduct of my life depends on my own free choice — my 
various moral judgments instruct me, with varying degrees 
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of certainty, in the all- important lesson w)iat that conduct 
ought to be. These judRinents, taken indiyiduaily, direct 
me in individual acts. But it ia not our present purpose 
to dwell on thorn in this point of view.* What we here 
wish to urge is concerned, not with individual moral judg- 
ments, but with my moral judgments, taken collectively. 
As time goes on. then, this, that, and the other act are 
successively known to me as not permissible — as wrong, 
base, wicked, whatever their attractiveness to my inclina- 
tions. Again, this act is known to me as more virtuous 
than that, wliichever of the two. exercising my liberty, I 
may choose to perform. In proportion, therefore, as I give 
more attention to the ethical conduct of my life, in that 
proportion the number of such necessary moral truths 
brought within my cognizance increases unintermittently 
and inexhaustibly, I thus obtain an ever clearer perception 
of the fact that I am in contact with a certain necessarily 
existmg and pervasive Supreme Rule of life ; t from which, 
indeed, as regards its actual injunctions.} I cannot swerve 
without WToug-doing and wickedness. No other motive of 
action has any claim on rae at all so paramount as the 
claim of this Rule, No other course of action is so reason- 
able as that of conforming myself more aud more with its 
connsels ; nor can any other thing be bo intensely on- 
reasonable as the doing that which it pronounces to be 
intrinsically evil.4} We have already, therefore, arrived at 



* The qncrilon in itatolf U of cuunw ttrj numieiitmii, bow m; rariniis 
mnral jdilgnien !• may ivquirit innmuliig cleamrM and reotlladc nn matirn 
af rlvt^l. On thl> «m oar cwajr nlrimljr rernrol lu ; nnd for ■ Tullur tn»t- 
nHmt, Dr, Wuil'i'ThilcMupliintl IntrnluAtino," jip. IIU-ISI. 

t Wf mtinnt, nf oiiur«i<, rofor to the Nftliml Late without BitiitninK Uie 
Bii«(Ji»» of God. 

; Wlien <r<> mention the "aetiutl inimintinnii" i>f thU Rulo, ma refer to 
tbcae jwrlirulai numl juilgnicnts wlitcli am of the type ~ ut B 1« vtottf." 

% Odd or l«u oulliiti<rnl point* horo fmergit, on oliloh «« would n-lWr for 
oui «i*nv In Dr. W«rd'B " PhilonphioBl Introd notion." 

Ttiiia (1) Iha Mw U 1diiih>>'"'i1^ ('*■'< ^'3 •^•A^"X ^li*! fj morBl jad|l[ni°"t 
ilintBtra, I (hall hnpnir toy own pcmummt fclidty. Dr. Ward (ubmtli 
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a very remarkable and noteworthy conclusion. There is a 
certain purely invisible and metempirical standard which 
claims to be the only true measure and arbiter of man's 
whole conduct in this visible scene, Man is proverbially 
monarch of the visible world ; and it is precisely man who 
is de jure subject to the authoritative judgments of an 
invisible tribunal.* 

Here we take a further and most momentous step for- 
ward. This Supreme Eule is no mere catalogue of metem- 
pirical moral truths, but a, Law imposed on me by rightful 
personal authority. Or, to express the same proposition in 
somewhat different terms, whatever is known by my reason 

(pp. 419-421) that such a case, though conceivable, is motaphysioally im- 
possible. 

Then (2) some Intaitionists express themselves as though they held that 
men cannot pursue virtuousness for its own sake, but merely as a means to 
beatitude or felicity. We do not think that this is in general intended by 
such writers, tliough they certainly express thomselves obscurely. Dr. Ward, 
at all events (pp. 409-417), exhibits strong theological authority in the opposite 
direction. He cites Scotus, Suarez, Vasquez, Viva, and others writers of 
name. See also pp. 404-409. 

♦ Our argument will be interestingly illustrated if we quote a few of 
Bishop Butler's expressions, concerning what he calls **the principle of 
reflection or conscience," and its due authority. 

" The very constitution of our nature requires, that we bring our whole 
conduct before this supreme faculty ; wait its determination ; enforce upon 
ourselves its authority ; and make it the business of our lives to conform 
ourselves to it." 

^ This is the most intimate of obligations ; which a man cannot transgress 
without being self-condemned, and — unless he has corrupted his nature — 
without real self-dislike." 

This superior principle " without being consulted, without being advised 
with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns the doer of certain 
actions ; and if not forcibly stopped, naturally, and as of course goes on to 
anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, which shall hereafter second 
and affirm its own." 

** Had it strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest authority, 
it would absolutely govern the world." 

There is one important difference between Bishop Butler's position and 
our own, viz. that he throughout assiunes the Existence of €rod. But we 
think he lays very little stress on this in his argument. 

Among the very many Imperishable services which Cardinal Newman has 
rendered to the cause of Christianity and of Catholicity, none to our mind 
exceeds the example he has given, in always laying such prominent and 
emphatic stress on man's naturally implanted sense of right and wrong. 
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to be intrinsically and necesBarily wrong, is also known by 
my reason to be necessarily forbidden by some Superior 
Being, who possesses over me rightful jimsdiction. 

Before entering, however, on our grounds for this vitally I 
important conelnsion, it is of extreme moment that we I 
guard against a possible misconception of what is involved 
therein. We must on no account be misunderstood as 
alleging that the idea "wrong" is equivalent to the idea 
" forbidden by some Superior Being," etc. ; and, by parity, 
that the idea "virtuous" is equivalent to the idea "approved 
by some such Person." We have already argued — con- j 
clusively, we trust-^that "virtuous" and " wrong," while i 
mutually correlative, are at the same time absolutely simple ' 
ideas. Btill there is one particular shape wherein a denial 
of this latter truth has been embodied, which to us seems | 
so full of moat serious evil coUBequenct's that we cannot be 
contented without considering it espressly and at some I 
little length. 

It has been held, then, by some Intuitiouists, that the j 
idea " wrong " ia equivalent to the idea " forbidden by my j 
Creator ; " and that the former idea, therefore, is complex, ■ 
Iwing correctly analyzed into the latter. To this allegation | 
we have already given, we trust, one amply sufficient answer. 
Take this very fundamental aud momentous proposition : 
"It is wrong to disobey my Creator." According to the 
allegation which we are opposing, this proposition would 
not be momentous at all : it would be a bald and naked 
truism, with no more siguiGcance than the proposition that 
an apple is an apple, and a chair a chair. For, according 
to the allegation which we are opiKiaing, the proposition we 
have just mentioned would mean neither more nor less than 
this: "To disobey my Creator is to disobey my Creator." 
Such a supposition, we need not say, is among the absurdert 
which con be conceived. It is most plain, then, that the 
term " wrong " introduces into the proposition some new 
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|i idea wliicb is not identical with tlie idea of " disobeying my 
Creator." " 

Here, tben, is our first argument against the allegation 
that the word "wrong" means " forbidden by my Creator," 
or " forbidden by my Holy Creator." A second is urged by 
P. Liberatore with great force, though perbaps it is hardly 
more than the preceding argument displayed in a somewhat 
different shape. Theists themselves must admit — such is 
P. Liberatore's argument — that, even after God has issued 
some command, tbe act commanded will still be destitute 
of obligation, unless an antecedt-nt premiss be assumed : 
unless it be assumed that " to disobey God is wrong, sinful, 
■wicked." If you can say nothing more than that "to 
L disobey God is to disobey God," you wili have given morality 
\ no foundation whatever ("Ethica," nn. 27, 29).t 

There is a third argument, however, which has frequently 

been adduced for our conclusion, and on which for oursalveB 

we would always lay greater stress than on either of the 

preceding. It is addressed, of course, to Theists, and we 

put it thus : Consider any one of God's Attributes, say, 

\ His Omnipotence, This is an attribute eutirely analogous 

[to the attribute "power," as possessed by a Creature; 

I flntirely analogous, but existing in an infinite degree. In 

* An exptanntion should here be appended. Ii il n wlf-evidentlj 

M»ary and nnivoraal truth, tlial "it is wrong to disoboy my Creator?" 

t Ve submit thut tliis i% not Ihu nwo, unleeit the nttributB " Holy " be known 

I'U appeitiiaiDg lo the GrEstnr. Th« suppiuitiun ig conoeivuble — though of 

I Intrinsically imposBiblo — that 6mae not potfeotly virtoous being 

Bt'B cnntile power. Such a ctealor might iinpoee ionie iiamorul com- 

\ innnd : nn<I if so, aisuiodly could nit l>o obeyed by me without my doing 

wbnt is wtong. 

The proposition then, na amendi'd. stands thos: "It is wrong to disobey 
my perfectly Holy Creator." We have already explained that ne ocoount 
this » aelf^Tidently nocesaary ampliatrve proposition. 

t F- Liberatore's MprcKeil Ihnae is merely, that mnrality does not depend 
on tbe Frea Will of God. But thoac who rood the sections to wbioh we refer 
ir test, wit) see that liu is also emphatically opposed to the dootrine that 
I (as ho eipreaaes it in n. 27) " ft«r« WUl,"—aal metoly God's Ftik Will- 
is the first root and source of tnorulity." 
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like manner coneider G-od's attribute " Intinits Holiness." 
This is entirely analogous to the attribute " virtuous," as 
poBsessed by a reasonable creature ; entirely analogous, but 
existing in an infinite degree. Now, if " virtuous " merely 
meant " conformable with my Creator's Will," then the 
Uncreated could have no Attribute of " Holiness" at all, 
and would lose, as one may say, th^ brightest jewel of His 
crown. 

We must maintain it, then, aa most certain, and even 
most evident, that that attribute which is deeiguated by 
the word "wrong" includes in its notion no reference 
whatever to God or to any Superior Being. Yet, as we 
just now alleged, there is another fact in the opposite 
direction, which is not less certain, and perhaps even 
hardly less evident. This is the fact to which we urgently 
solicit our readers' careful attention. We supposed 
throughout, it will be remembered, that the genuine 
avouchmeut of my faculties is entirely trustworthy and 
withoat appeal. Now, it is surely an undeniable matter of 
fact that when I contemplate a black catalogue of evil 
actions committed by me in time past, I contemplate them, 
not merely as intrinsically wrong and wicked, but na 
offences — as a rebellion — against some Superior Being, 
whose displeasure I have thereby incurred. Cardinal 
Newman expressefi, with unsurpassable force and clearness, 
Uiose experiouced facts of human nature which bear iu this 
direction. We italicize a few words and cJausts. 

No fear ta fult by ttny <me wliu rocogninti that Itis oondaot 
bait uot Ik^ii bcaiUi/ul, tlioiigh hv tuny bt) niortifiud ut liimoeir if 
porliajia he tias tboroby forfvitod §oino iwlvaiit«go. Hut if ho 
has \iixn Wlmyed inUi any kind of immaralitg, be has a lively 
seiisoof rcia]xi[isibilily and guilt, though the act b© no ofTenod 
AgninBt BOoioly ; nf iltstn^H and nppn-'lioriBion, oven though it 
may bo uf prcecnt service to him ; of compiiDclioD and regret, 
though in itaelf it bo most pluotiiirablc ; »/ am/miian of /ufo, 
tAoHjjA if ndjf Antv no wilneu. TUao vdriouii iwrturlmtionM uf 
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mind, wliicli are charaoteriutic of a bad conscience, and may be 
very considerable — selF-reproacb, poignant shame, haunting 
remorse, chill dismay at the prospect of the future; and their 
contrariee, when the conscience ie good, as real though less 
forcible, self-approval, inward peace, lightness of heart, and the 
like; — these emotions constitute a generio differeooe between 
conscience and our other intellectual Bonaes — common sense, 
good sense, sense of expedience, taste, sense of honour, and tba 
like. . . . 

Congcience . . . alwaija iavoloes the recognilion of a living object^ 
toteards which it is directed. Inanimate things cannot »lir our 
affections ; these are correlative with persons. If, as is the case, 
we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at transgress- 
ing the voice of conBcience, thia implies thai there is One to whom 
tne are responsible, iHsfore whom we are ashamed, whoso claims 
upon ns we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feci ihe same tearful, 
broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelmB us on hurting a 
mother ; if, on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity 
of mintl, the same soothing satisfactory delight, which follows 
on our receiving praise from a father — we certainty hai>e uiithia ttt 
the imaije of some person, to whom our love and veneration look, 
in whose smile we iiud our happiness, for whom we yearn, 
towards whom we direct onr pleadings, in whoso anger we are 
These teolings within us are such 
luse an intelligent heing. We are not 
I, nor do wo feel shame before a horse 
or a do^ ; we have no remorse or compunction on breaking more 
human law ; yet. so it is, conscience excites all these painful 
emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-coiulemnaticm : and, on the 
other hand, it sheds npon us a deep peace, a sense of security, 
resignation, and a hope, which there is no sHOBible, no earthly 
object to elicit. " Tho wicked flees when no one pursiieth ; " 
then why does he flee? and whence his terror? Who is it thitt 
he sees in solitude, in darhtess, in the hidden chambers of his heart? 
If the cause of these emotions does not belong to this visiblo 
world, tho ohjeiit to which hia perception is directed must be 
Supemntnral and Divine ; and thus the phenomena of conscience, 
an a dictate, avail to impress the imagination with the picture of 
» tJupremo Governor, Holy. Just, Powerful, AU-seeing, Retribu- 
I tive ; Btnd is the ereatice principle of rdiijiaii.' 
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Similarly, P. Liberatore — whom we have seen bo firmly 
opposing tbe notion that the word " wrong " mcim» " pro- 
hibited by God " — nevertheless uses such Innguage as this : 
" Natural reason itself," he says, " in discerning actions aa 
suitable or repugnant to human nature, places before ns a 
Divine prokiUli'i/i or cotnmnnd" {n. 79). " This dictate of 
[moral] reason is bo perceived by man with a certain 
internal auscultation (auditu quodam intemoj that he fuels 
himself truly bound hy a certain cnmmanil. ... To which 
voice interiorly commanding if any man refuse obedience, he 
is so pierced by the stings" of conscience " as to expect 
eome penalty from some Supreme Authority " (p. 80). In 
moral judgments " there is always involved the obBcnre at 
least and iudistinct perception of gome h'ulden power, which, 
objectively considered, is no other than God" (n, 73). So 
again P. Kleutgen : " God makes Himself felt within us by 
His Moral Law, as an August Power to which we are 
subject." 

Here we must explain, as accurately as we can, the 
exact point on which we are at this moment insistinj^. 
We suppose ourselves of course preliminarily to have 
established our earlliT doctrine — the doctrine that there 
exists most indubitably a certain Hupreme linle of lifu, the 
precepts of which, so for as known to me, cannot he dis- 
obeyed without wrongdoing and wickedness. If any men, 
then, choose to live in moral callousness and oMuraey, they 
act on one hand with mousti'ouH wickediieas.aiid mi tlio other 
hand with eitremest unrcaaouableneHS. Nor do we here 
maintain that such men as tlieso have any meana uf 
arriting explicitly at tlio further cognition on which we 
wish to insist, mileas they begin to amend their ways, and 
to act more in accordance with Hound reason. But we make 
tki» aliogntion. If I he not altogether morally calloas and 
obdurate, if I practise a certain sedulousness in avoiding 
whatever 1 know to be wrong, or even if I keep alive in mj 
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;, then 



miud the express reniembraiiee that wrong ts wrong, 1 
I come to cognize with ever increasing clearness the 
ampliative truth, that all acts of wickedness are acts of 
rebelhon against some Superior Being, So uuiversalt 
intrinsic, irresistible, is this conviction among all men who 
are not morally callous and obdui'ate, that, if man's 
intellectual faculties are really trustworthy, the conviction 
must be well-founded. Either the judgment is intuitive, or 
it is an inference so universal and inevitable as to ba 
tantamount in authority with an intuition. Those who 
believe in an intrinsic and necessarily existing distinction 
between right and wrong, and who keep ahve in their mind 
the remembrance of that belief, are quite invariably found 
also to believe that acts intrinsically wrong ai-e forbidden 
by some Superior Being. We must not fail indeed to set 
forth what seems to us the true account of that psychical 
process, which issues in this universal dictate of reason. 
Still, we entreat our readers to bear in mind that the 
exigtence of this dictate is a fact indefinitely more undeniable, 
than is the correctness of any given theory which may be 
suggested ; and it is on the universEil existence of this 
dictate that we base our conclusion. Our own theory on 
its genesis would be the following : — 

Cognitions of every kind may be explicit or implicit. 
If they are explicit, I am explicitly conscious of them ; if 
implicit, I am imphcitly conacioua, or, as it is now some- 
times called, "sub-conscious," of them. Suppose I am 
inteiTUpted in my literary work by the roar of a neighbour- 
ing cannon : if I were asked whether I heard it, I should 
laugh at my interrogator's joke. But if he asks me whether 
I have heard a certain low rumbling sound which has gone 
on near me for some time, my first impression perhaps 
will be that I have not beard it : yet, by carefully examining 
my recent consciousness, I may find that the sound did in 
fact reach me. My cognition of it then was real but implicit. 
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Now take the caae of some moral judgment : " this m j I 
past ftct of treachery to my benefactor was wrong, wicked, 
baee." This judgment is most explicit, we need not Bay. 
But we submit that such a judgment ih always in fact j 
accompanied by another, though this other is not always j 
explicit. We should thus express tlje second judgment ; 
" That past act of treachery was au act of rebGltion against 
some Superior Being, who possesses over mo rightful | 
jurisdiction." This judgment, when I contemplate merely I 
Bome one evil act, may possibly enough he altogether 
implicit : but when I contemplate a gerhs of past e^-il acta, 
it assumes more and more an explicit shape. In defenos J 
of this conclusion, we argue as foUows ; — 

Let us first repeat what we have already said. By 1 
means of my various moral judgments, this, that, and thfl [ 
other act is successively cognize<l by me, as not permisaihla ^ 
— as wrong, base, wicked — whatever may be its tendency 
to worldly advantage. In proportion as I give more 
attention to the ethical conduct of my Ufe, in that proportion 
the number of moral truths brought within my cognizauoa 
increases in a more rapid ratio. And I am thus brought 
into a constantly clearer perception of the truth, that 1 am 
in contact with a certain metempirical and pervasive Bule 
of Life, from which I cannot swerve without wrongness, 
vickednesB, baseness ; that the whole conduct of my life ia 
dejure subject to the pronouncements of a certain invisible 
tribunal. Suoh was our earlier statement.* But as soon 
as I have arrived at the conviction expresBed by that 
Btiitement, ft further step is strictly inevitable and irresistible. 
The notion of a Supreme Rule from which I cannot swerve 

* We (In ncit bem rrSoi tn tbrwo nthcr mnnl jiidgiiuniti Jnrliid«l In tlM 1 
BnpmDO Eale. wUlrh >n> of tile type " tut A !• rirtuuni.'' " Kt C 1> n 

ttrtuous llwn ant W Wn ahuluia from Ihiii, b«auiM our atpiiuKnt, ttinagb ' 

•l^eabla to ull Uiuhi jmlpncQU. i* t.-iliibile<l with noro Inimfiillbln Hiinni(«i j 

In tho ouc of lliUH jHirticulnr j(iil((niL-iit) vliich an- u[ tin- tfpc "ui't I) U | 
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witboat wickedness, passes inevitably and irresistibly into 
tbe/Hr(/i(?cnotionof a Law imposed on me by some Superior 
Being. The notion of an inviaiblo tribunal, by which my 
actions are authoritatively praised or blamed, passes into 
the further notion of some Personal Judge sitting on that 
tribunal. To dwell on the earlier of the two convictions 
without passing into the later — to remain content with the 
notion of a Supreme Hide, without caiTying it forward to 
the notion of a Natural Lnii- — is as impossible psyebically 
as to pass ray life standing on one teg is impossible 
physically. If ever there were a general intuition it ib that 
on which we are insisting. That rule to which profound, 
continuous, unreserved allegiance is due from free and 
reasonable beings, cannot be a mere abstraction ; it must 
be the Law of some personal Superior possessing rightful 
authority. 

Of course our whole train of reasoning from Brat to last 
is entirely futile, unless inquirers admit what we have 
called "the principle of intrinsic certitude," But then, as 
we have so often argued, those who refuse to admit that 
principle descend to the level of brutes — nay, to a level 
below that of brutes — as regards the knowledge which they 
can consistently claim to possess. Tbeir knowledge, were 
it possible for them to carry out their principle faithfully, 
would be strictly limited to the passing consciousness of 
each individual moment. On the other hand, if persons 
admit the genuineness and truBtworthiness of those par- 
ticular intuitions which are called acts of memory, they 
have no pretext for refusing to admit the genuineness and 
trustworthinesa of those other intuitions, which are un- 
deniably no less immediate declarations of the human mind 
than are acts of memory themselves. It is on such intui- 
tions that we have constructed our argument. Those which 
we have alleged for oui- purpose are divisible, our reader 
will remember, into two classes. The first class consists of 
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thoBc intuitioDS which declare that certain moral judgments 
possess self-evidently iieceaaarj truth ; while the second 
conBiets of those which declare, as a self-evidently necessary 
truth, that all wrong acta are prohibited by a certain 
Superior Being. 

Now. further. Since it is a neceaatiry truth that all 
wrong acts are prohibited by a certain Superior Being — 
and since it is very certain that wrong acts ari: committed 
— it manifestly results that the Existence itself of that 
Being is a neeessary truth. 

Moreover, as Viva argues, this Superior Being has ou 
me such paramount claims that, though all other beings in 
the universe solicited me in the opposite direction, my 
indispensable duty would in no way be affected of sub- 
mitting myself unreBer\'t'dly to His command. His will, 
then, is more pt-romptorily authoritative than the united 
will of all existent or possible persons who are not He. 

Once more. As P. Franzelin puts it, moral laws hold 
good for all persona existent or possible. All otber persons, 
therefore, existent or possible, are no less unreservedly 
subject to the command of this Being than I am. Conse- 
quently, be is Supreme Legislator over the universe of 
reasonable and free individuals. 

We are thus landed in the conclusion that there la a 
certain Necessary Beinif, faultlessly Holy, possessing 
authority rightful, absolutely supremo, exclusive, without 
appeal, over the w)iole oststent or possible universe of 
rational and free imlivi duals. We arn well aware, of 
course, that objections more or loss plausible may be raised 
against the reasoning which issues in this conolusion. 
But, then, we are also confident that A review of these 
objections will only make the force of our argument more 
obviously certain and irresistible. .\ny such review, how- 
ever, must be deft-rred to a future occasion. 

Here, then, for the moment we terminate our disoussion, 
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having arrived at the threshold — and, indeed, at some little 
distance beyond the threshold — of that disquisition, to which 
all our preceding essays have been introductory. The 
next stage of our argument wUl be to engage in direct 
conflict with Agnosticism as such ; to examine those argu- 
ments which have been adduced for the conclusion, that 
nothing of practical importance can be certainly known 
concerning the Great First Cause. On this head we shall 
take Mr. Herbert Spencer as representing the Agnostic 
party, and they will certainly admit that we could not 
choose a more powerful expositor of their doctrine. We 
expect, however, that our readers will be greatly amazed 
when they see the extraordinary weakness and futility of 
the Agnostic position; a position which not even Mr. 
Spencer's genius can invest with so much as superficial 
plausibility. 




PHIL080PHT OF THE THEI8TIC C0NTR0\1;KSY. 

Thbouohodt our present series of essays we have explained 
thai, wlierea,a our affirmative argnmeut for Theism will be 
such, we hopa, as to hold its own against all gainsayers, 
tbo opponents, nevertheless, whom we directly assail are 
those only of one particular school. We do not directly 
encounter Hegelians and Pantheists, but only Phenomenista 
and Agnoatics. This statement must, of course, be under- 
stood with obvious qualificatiAis : wo cannot, e.g., establish 
the existence of a Personal God, without ruplj-ing to what- 
ever objections are raised by the Pantheist. But we sbaU 
not directly criticize the spirit and teaching; of any Anti- 
tbeiBtic school, except only that which proceeds on the 
tines of Pbeiiomenism and which opposes Theism in the 
name of Inductive Philosophy. No other Antitheistic School 
has largo inlluence in England ; nor again, as we shall 
point out in the sequel, is any other so fundamentally and 
obtrusively opposed to religion in regard to the very mean- 
ing and due conduct of life. When we began our series 
we dealt with Mr. Stuart Mill as representing this school, 
for he was its acknowU'dged loader and raost typical 
specimen. Since his death, however, not only his philo- 
Bophieal reputation has declindd in .mite an eitraordinary 
degree ; but, which is partly, no duuht, the cause of that 
declension, his pi>Hthumaus "Ensayit on Religion" have 
exhibited one or two most remarkable instances of he«itft- 
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tion in carrying out his principles to their full and legitimate 
issue. On the present occasion, therefore, and hereafter, 
we shall treat him as one only out of many, and refer to 
those only of his utterances which are common to him with 
all Fhenomenists. 

The purpose of our present essay, we may say briefly, 
is to exhibit in their mutual relation these two antagonistic 
doctrines of Theism and Phenomenistic Antitheism. We 
hope first to summarize and emphasize what we have said 
on former occasions concerning the intellectual inanity, or 
rather self-contradictoriness, of Antitheistic Phenomenism 
in the shape which it now assumes. We hope next to 
consider what are the reasons of that profound antipathy 
to Theism which is so conspicuous in the adherents of 
Phenomenism ; for this is, of course, an absolutely neces- 
sary inquiry if we are to fight against its adherents with 
any hope of success. We hope, lastly, to exhibit a cata- 
logue of those arguments for Theism which we shall suc- 
cessively enforce in future essays ; to indicate their general 
character ; and to ei^hibit their ground of conclusiveness. 
We begin, then, with the first of these three themes. 

It was a remarkable characteristic of Mr. Stuart Mill 
that he invariably treated his opponents not with courtesy 
only, but with kindliness and generosity. Dr. Bain, also, 
we must say, is uniformly courteous and respectful in his 
language. But such habits are far from universal among 
living members of the school. Thus Professor Huxley — as 
quoted in the Tablet of Aug. 20, 1881 — says of those who 
believe that God created the universe, that " they have not 
reached that state of emergence from ignorance in which 
the necessity of a discipline to enable them to be judges 
has, as yet, dawned on the mind.'* Here is bounce and 
swagger with a vengeance: no Christian, then, possesses 
even the rudiments of due mental discipline. Without 
calling into question the Professor's possession of due 
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mental discipline, we Bliall, nevertheless, contend that the 
philosophical eyBtem which he maintains is so feeble and 
B elf-contradictory as to be destitute of all claim on the 
slightest intellectual respect. 

We here speak of Phenomenists, be it observed, as 
PhiloBophers, not as scientists. We heartily admit that 
irmumerable truths of great importance have been estab- 
lished by indnctive science ; and that no men have laboured 
more ably and more successfully in the vineyard of inductive 
science than these our opponents. So far we have, of 
course, no quarrel with tbem whatever, and would only 
point out that many others have wrought with equal success 
in the same field who have been firm believers in Religious 
Doctrine. But Professor Huxley and his sympathizers are 
not content with holding that the processes of inductive 
science are reasonable and legitimate ; they take an all- 
important step farther. According to them, the fact that 
inductive processes are legitimate suffices to establish a 
certain philosophical tenet which wo call Phenomenism, 
And t)iey then set forth a further premiss, with which we 
entirely concur— vie. that, if this tenet be true, man has 
no means of knowing Ood's Existence. We entirely admit, 
then, that Phenomenism id Antitbeistie ; but we maintain 
that, as held by them, it is most manifestly false and self- 
contradictory. 

What, then, is Phenomenism ? Nothing can be more 
easily understood by any one who will use his mind, than 
the distinction hotween this tenet and its contradictory, 
Intuitionism. The Phenomenist, as such, professes to 
build his intellectual fabric exclusively on " experienced 
facta; " to accept nothing except some experienced fact as 
a first premiss in argument, as a truth immediately kuowu. 
It is by 80 comporting himself that ho thinks ho synipulhizes 
with the true spirit of iuductive science ; and guards against 
the evil habit so common umoug other philosophers, tho 
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erecting gratuitously into the rank of objective truths what 
are merely impressions of the speculator's own mind.* On 
the other hand, the Intuitionist alleges that there are 
various truths, immediately evident and admissible there- 
fore as primary premisses, which are in no sense "ex- 
perienced facts." These he calls "truths of intuition." 
Accordingly we have, on former occasions, defined an 
"intuition" to be "an intellectual avouchment, reliably 
declaring as immediately certain some truth other than 
the mere existence and characteristics of such avouchment." 
The Intuitionist considers accordingly that these " truths 
of intuition" are no less immediately certain, no less 
trustworthy as primary sources of knowledge, than are 
experienced facts themselves. 

We said just now that Phenomenism, as held by the 
contemporary school of Antitheistic Phenomenists, is 
most manifestly false and self-contradictory. What we 
meant was, that if Phenomenists were true to their 
characteristic tenet — if they honestly and consistently held 
to their principle, that experienced facts are the exclusive 
basis of real knowledge — they would commit philosophical 
suicide ; they would contradict those aflSrmations, to 
which they have committed themselves most confidently 
and unanimously. This is to be our first ground of 
attack. 

* ** The notion that truths external to the mind may he known hy inttiition 
independently of ohservaiion and experience, Ib, I am persuaded, for these 
times the great intellectual support of false doctrines and had intentions. 
By the aid of this theory every inveterate belief and every intense feeling, of 
which the origin is not remembered, is enabled to dispense with the obligation 
of justifying itself by reason, and is erected into its own all-suflScient justifica- 
tion. There never was such an instrmnent devised for consecrating all deep- 
seated prejudices." — Stuart Mill's ** Autobiography," pp. 225, 226. 

" The difference between these two schools of Philosophy — that of Intuition 
and of Ex{)erience and Association — ^lies at the foundation of all the greatest 
differences of practical opinion in our age of progress." — lb. p. 273. 

Certain persons ** addict themselves with intolerant zeal to those forms of 
philosophy in which intuition usurps the place of evidence, and internal 
feeling is made the test of objective truth." — •* Essays on Heligion," p. 72. 
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TLey consider that the Btrongest and most irreaietible 
proof of the Phenomeuistic tenet in to be found in the 
raarrels wrought hj- inductive science. " Inductive science," 
they say, " has achieved its incredible sacceBsee precisely 
by its stern rejection of all first premiHses except experienced 
facts." Now, Dr. Bain (" Deductive Logic," p. 273) points 
out what is very obvioos, viz. that "the guarantee, the 
ultimate* major premise of all induction," is "nature's 
uniformity." And we are now going to argue that this 
first premiss of all induction, the premiss, without which 
no experienced fact can have the Blighteat scientific value 
— that this premiss is itself quite incapable of being 
proved on the exclusive basis of esperieuced facts. But, if 
this our thesis be estahhshed, it follows that "the stern 
ri^ection of all first premisses except experienced facts " 
not only is not the characteristic of inductive science, bat 
on the contrary would he the absolute destruction of that 
science. We proceed at once to develop this argument. 

What do Dr. Bain and his aympathizers understand by 
the phrase " nature's uniformity " ? They mean (1) that 
no phenomenon ever takes place without a corresponding 
phenomenal antecedent ; and (2) that any given phenomenal 
antecedent is invariably and unconditionally followed by 
the same phenomenal consequent. It is their own emphatic 
statement that the uniformity of nature, nnderstood in 
this precise sense, is absolutely essential as a foundation 
for inductive science. Suppose it were possible, e.ij., that I 
Bhould compose a substance to-day of wrtaJn materials, 
and find it by experience to be combustible ; while I might 
fomiKimj another to-morrow of the very same materials, 
uuitt^^d ill the very same way, in the very same proportions, 
and by experience find the composition incombustible. If 
such a case were possihlo, argues the rhcnomenist. tlie whole 
foundation of inductive science would be taken from under 

* Shoald not Ibit wnnl rslbor bo " prinuty " ! 
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my feet.* Belief, then, in the uniformity of nature is 
admitted by Fhenomenists themselves to be an abso- 
lutely essential condition, for the prosecution of inductive 
science. 

The first question, then, we ask them is, by what right 
they assume this fact of nature's uniformity? How can 
they prove, unless they admit intuitive premisses, that 
phenomena throughout the universe do proceed with that 
undeviating regularity which their science requires ? Mr. 
Stuart Mill, in controversy with ourselves, professed to 
give such a proof as we challenged ; but his argument was 
80 flimsy, that we had difficulty in believing him really to 
have given his mind to the subject. Dr, Bain, on the 
contrary, frankly admits that no such argument is forth- 
coming; and that the fact of nature's uniformity must 
be taken for granted without any proof whatever. (See 
his "Deductive Logic," p. 273.) "We can give no 
reason or evidence," he says, " for this uniformity." For 
our own part, however, we are disposed to admit that 
the present uniformity of phenomenal sequence may be 

* We do not ourselves admit that the uniformity of nature is by any moans 
so complete as Fhenomenists consider. Their statement, indeed, as it stands, 
is directly anti-religious ; it denies the existence of Freewill and of miracles, 
and it virtually denies also the efficacy of prayer, whether offered for temporal 
blessings, or for strength against temptation, or for progress in virtue. We 
set forth at sufficient length what we here mean, in our essay on *' Science, 
Prayer, Freewill, and Miracles." In that essay — while we protest vigorously 
against any such sweeping proposition concerning the extent of nature's uni- 
formity as Fhenomenists love to set forth — we entirely admit, nevertheless, and 
maintain, that there does exist a certain very extensive uniformity throughout 
the phenomenal world. We consider, indeed, that both Freewill and Miracles 
constitute a very lurge exception to that uniformity ; and we consider also 
that God is ever premoving and stimulating the natural action of natural 
forces in the direction marked out by His Providence. But a very large area 
of uniformity still remains, and one, we maintain, which amply suffices as a 
basis of solid induction. 

In our present essay, our argument does not require that we dwell at 
g^reater length on this particular divergence between Piienomenists and our- 
selves: and we shall accept, therefore, for argument's sake and without 
further protest, their un<ierstanding of the term ** nature's uniformity." 
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inferred from experienced facts — not indeed with certain^ 
but with very considerable prDbubility. Inductive Bcienoe 
proceeds on this basis ; and in these modem centuriefl 
its fecundity has been marvellous indeed. The suppoai* 
tion is certainly improbable in a very high degree, thai 
investigations, proceeding on a thoroughly false basis, can 
have issued in so vast a multitude of entirely unexpected, 
yet experimentally verified, conclusions. The incredibly 
rapid progress, then, of inductive science has endued with 
a rapidly increasing degiee of probability the fundamental 
principle on which that science rests — viz. the uniformity 
of phenomenal sequence. "We should, indeed, confidently 
maintain that even such an argument as we have here 
given possesses no real validity, except by the help of thiB 
or that implicit intuition, which men unconsciously and 
irresistibly assume as genuine. This, however, is a question 
on which we shall not now insist, because we wish here to 
content ourselves with the broadest and most palpable 
considerations. We will willingly admit, therefore, for 
argument's sake, that the modem progress of inductive 
science has enabled the Phenomenist, consistently with his 
own principles, to regard the present uniformity of nature 
aa safficiently established. 

But now it is manifest on the surface that these grounds 
of probahihty, whatever their value, apply exclusively to 
what may be colled the gdcntijir ejioch. Go back three 
thoaeand years, not to speak of an indefinitely more recent 
period, there was no assemblage of facts, discovered by 
careful processes of induction ; nor any persistent explora- 
tion of nature. Phenomenists declare that they will accept 
no conclusion unless it be rigidly deduced from experienced 
facts. AVIiftt facts in the world are there to which they 
con point as premisses for the conclusion that uniform 
phenomenal seiiuence existed three thousand years ago? 
If cxpcriencfd faeta were all the premisses on which the 
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argument could reasonably proceed, there is hardly so 
much as a preponderance of probability for the conclusion 
that nature's uniformity existed then as it exists now. 
Assuredly, the notion of there being any approximation to 
certainty on the matter is absolutely childish. Yet 
Phenomenists, in their whole argumentation concerning 
creation, evolution, and similar themes, invariably assume, 
as a matter of course, that the laws of nature proceeded 
during thousands, not to say milUons, of years ago, with 
the same regularity and uniformity with which they pro- 
ceed now. Was there ever poorer and more paltry child's 
play than this ? Let it be carefully observed that we are 
not here attempting any inquiry whatever, direct or 
indirect, how far intuitive premisses may be producible, 
which shall suffice for establishing the past uniformity of 
nature : we are but criticizing these repudiators of intuition, 
these devotees of experienced facts. And it is really too 
absurd when one finds them ridiculing with lofty contempt 
the dogma, e.g., of creation, and resting their criticism on 
no stronger basis than their extravagant assumption — ex- 
travagant, that is, on their principles — concerning the laws 
of nature in time past. In fact, their argument is exactly 
like what is uncomplimentarily called a lady's reason : "It 
is because it is." '* We hold firmly that creation never 
took place." ** Why ? " " Because the laws of nature 
always existed." " On what ground do you hold that 
these laws always existed ? " ** Because otherwise it might 
be necessary to admit the dogma of creation." 

And if, on Phenomenistic principles, there is such very 
slender probability for the statement that nature proceeded 
uniformly throughout time past, what shall we say of the 
statement that nature will proceed uniformly in time future ? 
Yet, as Dr. Bain himself observes, " all our interest is con- 
centrated on what is yet to be : the present and past are 
of no value, except only as a clue to the events that are 
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to come" ("Deductive Logic," p. 278). The processes o( 
iuduction lose their whole practical use, ualess there be 
aSBurance that the laws of nature will be hereftfter the 
same which they now are. But to say, as the Phenomenist 
must consistently say, that crpericnccd /nets can afford ' 
assurance for this, is simply a contradiction in terms. 
Experienced facts belong to the past or present. And it ' 
is Bolf-contradictory to say that any inference can be drawn 
from them in regard to the fiUure, except by help of some 
premiss alleged to be intuitive; as, e.g., "the future will I 
resemble the past;" or, aa Dr. Bain more accurately 
words it; " What has uniformly been in the past will be in 
the future." " This assumption," Dr. Bain proceeds 
("Deductive Logic," p. 274), "is an ample justification of 
the inductive operation : without it we oau do nothing ; 
with it we can do everything. Our only error is in pro< 
posing to give any reason or justification of it ; to treat ii 
otherwise than as begged at the very outset." Is Saul, 
then, also among the prophets ? Is Dr. Bain at last an ' 
Intuitionist ? Fur as to this "assumption" of which he 
speaks, what is it at last but precisely what we have called 
an alleged " truth of intuition " ? Manifestly, if inductive 
science cannot reasonably be constructed except on the 
basis of this " assumption," it cannot reasonably be con- 
atruotcd at all on the exclusive basis of experionoed J 
fftots. 

Here, therefore, we. will revert to what we just uuw stud.'. 
The stem rejection, we said, of all first premisses except I 
experienced facts, not only is not a characteristic of in- 
ductive soience, but would be the destruction of that science. 
Take Dr. Bain's thesis that " the future will resemble the ' 
post." It would, of course, ha an um^pcakablo absurdity to 
nay that this is an experienced fact. But neither con any 
experienced bicts be alleged which in any combination will 
safBce by themselves logically to prove this tbeHis, or even 
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to make it ever so faintly probable. A science, then, which 
should be based exclusively on experienced facts would not 
throw one glimmering of light on the future. It might 
show that, at this moment, such or such a medicine is a 
remedy for such a disease ; such or such a chemical com- 
bination issues in such or such a result ; such or such an 
arch bears such or such a weight, etc. But it would throw 
absolutely no light whatever on the question whether such 
statements will be even proximately correct, a day or an 
hour beyond this moment. Dr. Bain points out very truly 
that such a science would be absolutely valueless. What 
we are ourselves saying is that, at all events, it would be 
fundamentally different from what is now called " inductive 
science." That which is now called "inductive science" 
would be utterly overthrown and subverted, if its votaries 
rejected all first premisses except experienced facts. 

We have argued that, if no first premisses were admis- 
sible except experienced facts, two grave consequences would 
inevitably ensue. Firstly, man could have neither certain 
nor even probable information concerning nature's uni- 
formity in times long past ; nor, secondly, could he form 
so much as any reasonable conjecture of the kind concern- 
ing even the most immediate future. Here, however, a 
further question will most reasonably be asked. Let in- 
tuitive premisses be admitted no less than phenomenal — in 
other words, let true, and not false, philosophical principles 
be assumed — what will then be ascertained as sound doctrine 
in regard to man's extent of knowledge concerning past and 
future phenomenal uniformity ? We merely indicate this 
question to show that we have not forgotten its reasonable- 
ness. Plainly it is quite irrelevant to our own argument ; 
and we really do not happen to be acquainted with any 
writer who, to our mind, fairly confronts it. Its considera- 
tion is one of the various philosophical lacunee — much more 
numerous, we think, than might have been expected — which 
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arrest the course of a straigbtforward tttudt^nt, and disaati 
him with existent philoBOphical treatiaes. 

So much, theii, on that one foundation of inductive 
science — of the science which Phenomenists specially claim 
as their own — the doctrine of phenomenal uniformity. But 
all this is really as nothing compared with the further 
objection to Phenomenism, which we have pressed on many 
former occasions, and to which we have never received a 
reply even puperfieially plausible. Every man, through- 
out every minute of his waking life, is eliciting one or other 
of those intuitive acts which are called acts of memory. If 
be accept these acts as testifying objective truth, he is ipao 
facto an Intuitionist and no Phenomenist. If he do not bo 
accept them, his knowledge is below that of the very brutes, 
being strictly confined to his cotisciouRiiesa of the present 
moment.* Let us explain our meaning in this statement. 
The Phenomenist purjiorts to build his whole philo- 
sophical structure on "experienced facts;" and he must 
mean, of course, facts which he hum'H to have been ex- 
perienced. We ask him how be can possibly know that 
there is any given fact in the whole world which has been 
experienced by any one whomsoever. Most certainly ho 
does not know more as to what othi-rs have experienced 
than of what he has experienced h'umelf. We ask him, 
then, straightforwardly, bow can you possibly know, con- 
cerning any given mental phenomenon in the whole world, 
that you have once experienced it ? Ymi reply that joa 
Ubave the clearest and most articulate memory thereof. 
If'Wel], we do not doubt at all that you have that present 
' impre»»ion which you call a most clear and articulate 
memory. But how do you know — how can yoa legitimately 

* W« bftve hpro afteii mulo nn cxttlmmtlnti, vhlch Jl oiBy bo b«tt«r to 
tn*ke *g*iD, ThoM «*uuohmenU at mvmorjr, tu whi(<h *ro refer In the text. 
UB thowi aa\j which oonoeni • nikn't nuitr Ttnnnt ciporloiioo — tbo memor/ of 
■ niiQate or ■ Tew minutcw buk. A m>n'a memory of what took plaoo a long 
tlnM KEo it nrk'U fur from turmlllblf. 
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even guess — that your present impression corresponds with 
a past fact ? See what a tremendous proposition this is 
which you, who call yourself a cautious man of science, 
unscrupulously take for granted. You have been so wonder- 
fully endowed — such is your prodigious assertion — that in 
every successive case your clear and articulate present 
impression and belief of something as past corresponds with 
a past mental fact. That this should happen even once is 
surely, on Phenomenistic principles, a very remarkable 
coincidence ; but you assume, as a matter of course— with- 
out so much as any attempt at proof — that this marvellous 
fact occurs some thousand times in every hour of your 
waking life. What is the true rationale of your proceeding ? 
There is but one answer which can possibly be given. You 
are acting like a reasonable man, i.e. like an Intuitionist. 
You accept your intuitive act of memory as an infallible 
voucher for your firm conviction, that certain experiences 
have befallen you in time past which are entirely external 
to your present consciousness. 

Had space permitted, we might with advantage have 
recapitulated a much larger portion of our earlier con- 
troversies against Phenomenism ; but we must proceed, 
without further delay, to point our moral. Mr. Stuart 
Mill complains that the opposite school alleges certain 
tenets as self-evident ; " erects them into their own abso- 
lutely suflficient vouchers and justifications ; and uses them 
for the purpose of consecrating all deep-seated prejudices." 
Now, a truth which is ** its own absolutely suiBScient voucher 
and justification," is precisely what we call a truth of 
intuition ; and we have admitted throughout that, without 
the assumption of intuitive premisses. Theism cannot be 
argumentatively established. But, as we have now been 
arguing, Theism is not the only important doctrine so cir- 
cimistanced. On the contrary, there is absolutely no 
doctrine, existent or conceivable, which can be established 
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without the help of iotuitive premiBses ; nay, if mei 
not avail themselves of such prctnisBes, tbeir knowledge 
will be below that of the very brutes. Whatever else, 
therefore, may or may cot be trne, the Phenomenist'B 
position, at all events, is a suicidal absardity. 

Of course, an Antitheist, ha^'ing become an Intuitionist, 
may most reasonably raise a further question. He may 
maintain that, whereas the intuitions alleged by him are 
genuine, those alleged by his opponents are spurious. In 
our future essays we shall have to join issue on this indict- 
ment, as regards each successive tenet, which we shall 
allege as intuitive. We may as well, however, point out 
at once that our opponent will here have an uncommonly 
diSicult part to play. " It is an undoubtedly valid intoi* 
tion," he will have to say, "which declares that the 
oniformity of nature dates back, say, six thousand years. 
It is an undoubtedly valid intuition which declares that th« 
said uniformity will continue in the future for quite an 
indefinite period. It is an undoubtedly valid intuition 
which declares in each snccessive case that my feelings of 
five minutes ago were what my memory now declares them 
to liave been. But it is no valid intuition which declares 
that 2 + S necessarily equals 3 + 4 ; or that to slander 
my neighbour is necessarily wrong." Here is surely a 
startling and para<loxical position, if ever such there were. 
Still, all this is external to onr immudiate theme. What 
we are now urging is this. The proposition maintained by 
Mr. Mill and bis F^cbool that there are no genuine intuitions, 
no truths external to present experience, " which ore 
their own sufficient vouchers and justiflcations " — this pro- 
position, at all events, is out of court. It is a proposition 
clamorously repudiated by the common sense and clear 
insight of mankind : it expresses a theory which may now 
fairly be relegated to .the; Umbo of exploded philosophical 
absurdities. 
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It will be asked, If the characteristic tenet of Fheno* 
menism is so entirely destitute of philosophical foundation, 
how can it have happened that so many men of such 
undoubted, and in many cases most conspicuous, ability 
have prevailed on themselves to accept it?. Still more, 
how is it that they have conceived so great an antipathy 
to Theism ? This question leads us to what we proposed 
at starting as the second theme to be discussed in our 
present essay. There are, no doubt, very many successful 
labourers in the field of physical science, who exhibit a 
violent antipathy to the kind of reasoning adopted for the 
establishment of Theistic doctrine, and a still more intense 
antipathy to that doctrine itself. It is our business, then, 
here to account for this antipathy. We will begin with the 
former, the antipathy exhibited by Phenomenists to Theistic 
reasoning. And we wiU preface our remarks by drawing 
attention to the truly marvellous results which physical 
science has achieved in these late centuries. Lord 
Macaulay has vigorously depicted this fact in a well-known 
passage, which we may as well quote : — 

The new Philosophy has lengthened life; it has mitigated 
pain ; it has extinguished diReases ; it has increased the fertility 
of the soil; it has given new securities to the mariner; it has 
furnished new arms to the warrior ; it has spanned great rivers 
and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to our fathers ; it 
has guided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it 
has lighted up the night with the splendour of the day ; it has 
extended the range of the human vision ; it has multiplied the 
power of the human muscles ; it has accelerated motion ; it has 
annihilated distance; it has facilitated intercourse, corre- 
spondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it has 
enabled men to desccDd to the depths of the sea, to soar into the 
air, to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, 
to traverse the land in cars which whirl along without horses, 
and the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against the 
wind. These are but a part of its fruits, and of its firstfruits. 
For it is a philosophy which never rests, which has never 
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attained, which is never perfect. Its law is progreBS. A pomt 
which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, and will bo its 
etarting-point to-morrow, (" Essay on Lord Bacon.") 

We cannot be surprised that any one wLo fixes his keen 
interest and attention on studies which have issued in 
resulta like these, still less one who is himself occupied in 
relevant physical investigations, should become, as it were, 
intoxicated under such an influence. We cannot be 
surprised at his assuming, as a matter of course, that it is 
experimental methods, and no others, which can aflford 
solid foundation of argument for important truth. No 
doubt, as we have been pointing out above, the whole 
cogency of a. pbysicist's argument in each successive case 
rests in last analysis on intuitive premisses ; and without 
the asBUmpttan of such premisses, his experiments would 
be entirely valueless. Still, what his mind incessantly 
dwells on are not such premisses as these ; on the contrary, 
he entirely forgets them, or would even, on occasion, deny 
their existence. When, therefore, be hears of propositions 
the most extensive, being predominantly proved hy intuitive 
assumptions^unlesB he is an unusually large-minded and 
dispassionate man — he is tempted to regard sucb a method 
of reasoning with angry contempt. His life is mainly 
occupied with such arguments as those, e.ij.. which estab- 
lish that diamonds are combustible, or that oil and allinli 
taken in combination produce a sonp. Let us suppose, 
then, that such an argument is placed before him as 
that on wliich we have insisted, and wliich occupies so 
prominent a place in Theistic advocacy. " Whatever is 
known to me," we said, " as intrinsically and necessarily 
wrong, is also known to me intuitively as necessarily 
forbidden by some Superior Being, who possesses over ma 
rightful jurisdiction." This proj>osition, if true, is mani- 
festly one of insurpassablc importance ; and our scientist 
asks us for its ground. We have, of course, nothing to 
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reply, except that mental phenomena, if studied carefully 
and with prolonged attention, show the genuineness of this 
alleged intuition. Such a method of argument is one with 
which his own studies bring him into no sort of contact ; 
and, again, it is one the validity of which is incapable of 
being tested in this world by any subsequent verification — 
such verification, e.g., as attends his researches concerning 
the combustibleness of a diamond or the composition of oil 
and alkali. For his own part, then, he could as readily 
believe, with the astrologers, that by studying the course of 
the stars one may obtain knowledge of future human 
events, as he could believe that by merely studying the 
human mind one can acquire knowledge of a Superhuman 
Being. His reasoning is, of course, poor and shallow 
enough, but it is surely very natural in any scientist who 
has not been carefully trained in different principles, unless, 
as we have said, he is unusually large-minded and dis- 
passionate. Consequently (which is our immediate point), 
the fact that certain most brilliant and successful explorers 
of external nature deride the intuitional method as unsub- 
stantial and even childish, constitutes no kind of presump- 
tion that this method may not, nevertheless, be, as we have 
shown that it is, the only possible foundation of human 
knowledge. 

Lord Macaulay, in the article from which we have just 
quoted, unintentionally, but effectively, confirms our 
reasoning. His own sympathies with physical science have 
quite incapacitated him for appreciating any less super- 
ficially tangible course of speculation. In most manifest 
sympathy with Bacon, he points out that the English 
philosopher " did not consider Socrates' philosophy a 
happy event." He adds on his own account that Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the rest cultivated an ** unfruitful 
wisdom ; " " systematically misdirected their powers ; " 
** added nothing to the stock of knowledge ; ** gathered in 
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no other "gamers" than of "Bmnt and stubble." Aa to I 
the great Christian thinkere — S. Augustine, 8. Thomas, 
and the rest — he does not even condescend in this con- 
nection to hint at their existence. We suppose Lord 
Maoaulay's wannest admirers cannot read, witbont a hlnsh 
of shame, various parts of the paper which we are criticizing. 
Still, our point remains untouched. If so accomplished a 
writer, and one so versed in human affairs, could — even in 
some chance moment of excitement or aberration — have 
expressed Boch sentiments as these, how much more easily 
credible it is that the exclusive votaries of phj'sical science 
may be guilty of the like perverse and shallow injustice, 
towards a line of thought essentially differing from their | 

Here an ingenious objection may perhaps be started, 
which shall take the shape of an argument ml homhiem. 
We cannot ourselves deny, so some opponent of onrs maj i 
suggest, that God desires the cultivation of physical j 
science. How, then, can we maiutain, he may proceed to I 
ask, that sucli cultivation tends to tlie overthrow of religious 
belief, and to the establishment of secularism on its ruins ? 
In reply, we heartily concede that God desires the cultiva- 
tion of physical science, but we do not for a moment admit 
that the seduloas cultivation of such science has of itself 
an irreligious tendency. The e\il effect which we deplore 
arises from th<i fact that physical science is cultivated by a 
large number of persons who have not been provioualy 
trained in the general elements of religious philosophy. 
Cardinal Newman's noble work on "The Idea of a Uiu- 
versity " is fruitful in dissertation on this theme. H« 
descants on the grievous calamity which befalls mankind 
BO far as at any given timf or place the various branches of 
knowledge are exclusively purBUed, each on its own special 
ground, and are thuH deprived of the safeguard afforded to 
eaob one by combination with other portions of the scieutifie i 
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cyclopaedia. In a wisely conducted Christian university 
the danger on which we are commenting would be entirely 
removed, while there would be at the same time abundant 
scope for the most diligent investigations in the sphere of 
physical science. Indeed, true as it is that the pursuit of 
physical science urgently needs the corrective afforded by 
science metaphysical and religious, it is no less true, we 
strongly think, that metaphysical and religious science 
derive greater advantage from the contemporaneous presence 
of physical. But this is a theme on which we have no space 
here to enlarge. 

So much on the antipathy exhibited by Phenomenists 
towards the reasoning which a Theist draws out for his 
doctrine. Still more intense, as we have said, is their 
antipathy to that doctrine itself. This antipathy is founded 
on their own amazing notions concerning human life and 
human conduct ; and we will therefore introduce our 
treatment of it by a short comment on those notions. I 
know intimately two persons, A and B. I have found A a 
man of spotless integrity; remarkable for steady self- 
command ; strictly just to all with whom he has dealings ; 
carefully considerate to his dependants ; discriminatingly 
and most abundantly generous to the necessitous ; full of 
pubUc spirit ; exemplary in all his domestic relations.* I 
have found B, on the contrary, cowardly and self-indulgent ; 
selfish in his family and indifferent to the public good; 
steering very near the wind on matters of common honesty 
and straightforwardness ; evincing no sense of his own 
defects, nor making any effort to correct them. If I am a 
Phenomenist, I am compelled by my principles to recognize 
no other distinction between A and B than one entirely 
similar to the distinction which exists between an efficient 

♦ We do not speak in the text of A'b love and obedience towards Almighty 
God — which, of course, we account tlie highest crown of a virtuous life — 
beeanse we are arguing with Antithoists. 
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and a rickety locomotive. The course of conduct pnraaed 
by A cannot, in aoy intelligible Hense, be called by me 
" higher," "nobler," "more excellent," than that pursued 
by B. All which I can say is, that A's life is more beneficial 
to mankind than B's ; just as an efficient locomotive is more 
beneficial to mankind than a rickety one. Then, secondly, 
even if A's conduct could be called higher and nobler than 
B'b, still I could not award him any pntigi^ for it, because I 
hold that be has no Freewill, and that he is as simply, 
therefore, at the mercy of surrounding circumstances as is 
the locomotive with which we are comparing him. Now, 
it will throw light on the utter unnaturalness of Pheno- 
menism if we proceed to point out that no Phenomeniet 
on earth can possibly conlront A and B as concrete persona 
— can come across them in the actual affairs of life — and 
BO think of them as his principles require. He has, 
literally, no more physical power of withholding his respect 
from A, or his disrespect from B, than he has of jumping 
over a fence twenty feet high. Does he feel renpect, then, 
for a. serviceable locomotive ? Or does he feel disrespect for 
one which, by permitting itself to be blown up, infiicts 
fearful injury on human life ? 

One might have fancied, on first thoughts, that snob a 
crucial fact as this would disabuse him of his uimatural 
and revolting tenet. But every one knows bow marvellous 
is the power possessed by a theorist of withholding attention 
from individual cases which militate against his theory. 
Let U8 fix oar attention, then, on tlie theory of Pbenomcnists, 
and we shall cease to wonder at their detestation of Theism. 
They consider (1) that man knows not the existence of any 
hfo beyond the grave ; ('2) that no such quality exists oa 
that which Intuitiouists call " virtuousness," and whidi 
wo have treated in two preceding essays ; (3) that every 
man is us simply at the mercy of bis circumstances, 
internal and externa], as is a football of given compositioa 
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when kicked about by players in a field. As regards, 
therefore, the standard of moral value in any given act, no 
other standard is to them even possible, except only the 
tendency of that act to promote earthly enjoyment. As 
regards the reasonable motive of human actions, no other 
motive, on their view, is consistent with common sense, 
except that each man try to grasp for himself all the 
earthly enjoyment he can. As regards education, they 
must account any attempt to train some given youth by 
means of praise or blame a dishonest " pious fraud ; " nor 
have they any other resource, except to do their utmost 
that he be taught to find his own pleasure in what most 
promotes the earthly enjoyment of his fellow-men. The 
furtherance of earthly enjoyment in each and in all — this is 
that ethical end which alone is consistent with their theory ; 
and their whole mind is saturated with the thought of it. 
Moreover, men's earthly enjoyment is the one purpose to 
which their favourite processes of inductive science are 
directed. 

In this state of mind they turn their thoughts to Theism. 
Now, as M. Olle-Laprune points out in the treatise to 
which we shall presently draw attention, genuine Theism 
is vitally connected with certain other doctrines also. Full 
Theistic belief includes, not only belief in God's Existence, 
but also in Freewill; in the necessary character of 
Ethical Truth; and in the Soul's Immortality. The 
genuine Theist, then, regards this world mainly and 
predominantly as a place of probation. With him the 
real and true interests of life are almost entirely concen- 
trated on that which follows after death ; the present brief 
period of existence having in his eyes little other value 
except as regards its bearing on the life to come. On the 
other hand, he accounts that bearing so close that no 
words can exaggerate the intimacy of its connection ; and 
Freewill, as he views the matter, is granted by God to 
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men in order tliat, by patient continuance of woll-doing, they 
may avoid future woe and reap futm-c reward. Now, 
we do not, of course, meau that the great mass of TbetEts 
act with steady conststeucy on this doctrine : of enormous 
numbers, one does not see bow it can be said that they act 
on it at all. Still, the four Theistic doctrines wbicb we 
mentioned above, when taken together, mean what we 
have just said, or they mean nothing whatever. It is not 
merely the Catholic who regards them as having this full 
signihcance ; though, of course, we are most ready to 
admit, or rather mo»t earnest to maintain, that nowhere 
eUe is genuine Theism so purely exliibited as within the 
Catholic Church. But, as one instance out of u thousand, 
take, e.ij., the Rev. Dr. Martineau, a preacher, who is, alas ! 
very widely indeed removed from Catholic Dogma. His 
truly admirable volumes called "Hours of Thought" 
inculcate a standard of human action not one whit below 
what we have just set forth. 

Now, the more extreme and fanatical of the Pheno- 
menistic Antitheists protest with excitement, and wntli a 
kind of fury, in the name of "sufferinR humanity," against 
such a view as this. " This life," they say, '* is the only 
term of i-xistcnoe which we have any reason whatever to 
expect. And is this brief period of man's enjoyment to be 
poisoned and changed into a time of self-torture by the 
fantastical dreara of an imaginary hereafter ? * Humanity 

* Wa muit nnt tif niukniliwii 1» nlmlt fur a mnment whal ArttillinlnU 
liiiTs imp\f~~to Hlniit for ■ mnmmt ibut religirmannM U nrA\ntui]j tivitm 
t" unrllilr Jiui'i'luHM. No ilniilil lliuri' U Diaiiy bo lrrnlJK>oUB dmi Kkt Iwppior 
lima in«ni n |/"iii» man ; no Rrcat la IIih piwcf "f lriii|i«raiiiiiiL und, again. 
ot tib-iiuJ RiiriiniKUDoM. But we iin (nsSdent that, In kll nrdiuary oawa, 
tha wmo iiun. imilcit tlin iiHtua oxt«nial aiiflnmiuunl, 1* happier In prn|HMtioo 
•« h*) M iiinre pi«ii*. At Uie nmo liuo, we ulmll that Uiaro bto certain 
Mlnlly MiaU wh<nu Gnl viiiU rm oatth wUb ctin-iiiinaa] tritmliitlmi in utdw 
lliat UiFit jmilMtlau lua; b« Tiofaler aaci tboir futnra mwo btlichuir. 

On tbo oihif liaod. let it br ronnrroWiHl how koon au anguiib it mBiotod 
on luuijr minili hj the nntiun llial man baa no knnwl«<lfc» nF n lifp fai-jonrl 
lliagnvo. 
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forbid ! Let us eat and di'inli, for to-morrow wo die. 
Those who promote such theories concerning the obligation 
of present obedience to a Deity and the ever -impending 
peril of future woe, are simply odious conspirators against 
the happiness of mankind." 

In truth there are a certain number of violent thinkers 
who cleave to the " great cause " of man's earthly enjoy- 
ment with a fanaticism as heated and blind as any class of 
religionists ever exhibited towards the specialties of their 
sect. Of Guch men it is hardly to be expected, without a 
kind of miracle, that the most cogent adverse reasoning 
imaginable shall produce on them its due effect. Still, it 
is by no means all Antitheiats who are bo inaccessible to 
argument : on the contrary, many are fully convinced, 
indeed, of their own tenets, but withont being so simply 
intolerant and contemptuous towards opponents. Then 
there are, perhaps, not a few who, while they are strongly 
impressed with the force of Antitheistic reasoning and find 
great difficulty in reconciling religion with their scientific 
convictions, shriuk, nevertheless, from definitively taking 
their place in the irreligious camp, owing to their dread of 
the tremendous moral and social evils which would result 
from rejection of God.* Lastly, there are many who have 
ever been Theists and earnestly desire so to remain, who, 
nevertheless, for the sake of their own future security, 
wish to understand how the prevalent Antitheistic ai-gu- 
mentB can be met. Here, then, is a rough clasaiiication of 
those thinkers to whom our course of reasoning in future 
essays will be directly addressed. 



■ So tt writer— man iresUy himself an unbcliovcr^in the Fall Mall UaulU 
iiF Bcpt. 21, 1881. He says, " Fuitli in tlio BU[wriuitural hns a wonderful 
[HiKor of adopting itat^lf to sFiontiiii^aily ■.■Btublished facta. Already tbe 
hesitations and udminaions oftlioee who linve pasbed scieLtilio ooncluaionH U) 
Ihe fullest, and the spocnlalioiis of other men of acienee iihnut the ' ITumwd 
ITniverao,' might eeavinco the most timid that the world han not seen tliu 
lost of religion." 
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Of course, at tliia time of day we do not profess to have 
unearthed any novel arguments in defence of Theism : Bach 
a profession would be absurd enough. But there iB a 
philosophical work of extreme importance which urgently 
Ufeds being done. It is urgently needful that the recog- 
nized Theistic arguments be exhibited in such a shape, that 
their indubitable cogency shall be capable of being made 
immediately manifest to the particular thinkers whom we 
have in view. And, again, it is hardly lees necessary that 
a philosophical method be brought before their attention, 
which, ou one hand, shall commend itBelf to them as 
plainly reasonable ; while, on the other hand, it may 
afford them the greatest attainable protection against their 
own reckless impetuosity. Such, and no less, is the task 
which we are venturing to undertake. We cannot hope, 
indeed, that we shall even approximately "rise to the 
height of oiir great argument : " on the contrary, no one 
feels more keenly than ourselves the incompleteness and 
manifold imperfection of what we do. But we hope, never- 
theless, that we shall be able to submit suggGstiona of real 
importance, wliich more competent arttiicers may Bubstan- 
tially accept and more successfully develop. 

And there is another cognate task which naturally falls 
within the same scope. It would be a most serious mistake 
to suppose that the atheistic current of the day flows only 
among men of cultivated and scientific minds: though, 
even were this bo, the calamity would hardly be less in 
regard to the future prospects of man. But, in truth, the 
uneducated clasH is already, to no very small extent, more 
or less imbued with the poison. On this head we will give 
a short extract or two from a very iK)worful article which 
appeared in the Month as far back as September, 1874 : — 

Tiia MpTL-ul of infidelity [saya the writer] auiuiig a Urgo 
jiart of thv goneratiim now entering, or baring otiterod. upon 
tlie full uiijoytuont and uhc uf life, baa rcMibud tbo lino nl which 
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even morality becomes a sentiment rather than a law; oon- 
soience a phenomenon, rather than the voice of God sitting in 
judgment; Free Will and responsibility an imagination; the 
universe a physical system, self-evoked and self-regulated ; the 
soul of man a mechanism ; the future of man a blank ; sin, 
original and actual, a fiction; the Atonement an impossible 
superstition. . . • 

The advance of infidelity among the lower classes in our 
towns, the extreme activity with which the poison is spread in 
books, cheap newspapers, by lectures and the like, and the 
measures by which this activity should be met on the side of 
all who are for religion and for God, should be subjects of 
earnest thought and meditation. 

The writer proceeds with more to the same effect, on the 
growing prevalence of irreligious tenets among the un- 
educated class. Now, of course, our argument will not 
bring us into contact with considerations of a practical and 
quasi-political kind, however deeply important, such, e.g.y 
as the organization of good educational schemes. But we 
do hope to speak in due course on relevant questions, 
within what may be called the internal and personal sphere ; 
so far, at least, as they concern the verities of Natural 
Eeligion. I come across some imcultured person whom I 
find profoundly imbued with the fashionable infidelity. 
What course of thought and action can I recommend to 
him, which, on one hand, he will see to be reasonable, and 
in some sense obligatory ; while, on the other hand, it will 
supply him with valid grounds for accepting Eeligious 
Truth ? This question has a close relation with the general 
line of argument which we propose to ourselves ; and we 
must not fail to bear it carefully in mind. 

We do not happen to know any other living writer who 
can so serviceably assist us in our anxious enterprise as 
M. OUe-Laprune.* He is a thinker, deeply penetrated with 

* ** De la Gertitade Morale," par Leon Olle-Laprune. Paris : Eugene 
BeUn. 1880. 
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Catholic Truth ; be has made philosophy, both anoieni 
and modem, bis special study; he has carefully, dis- 
criminatingly, and appreciatively ox a mined the various 
phases of Aiititbeism ; he never once transgresses the laws i 
of courtesy and self-restraint ; and, above all, he writes | 
conBistently in that tone of earnest piety which alone befits ' 
his most saored theme. We do not, however, profess here 
either to follow bis order of arrangement or to analyze 
the general course of bia work. Our space will not permit j 
this. We must pursue our own independent line of J 
thoaght, and content ourselves with such estraots from 
M. Laprune as shall serve to illustrate it. We should add, 
however, that our own line of thought has been in many 
respects much influenced by his. 

We begin with expressly commemorating one important 
work which be has done, to which, indeed, we have already ' 
referred. We mentioned four cognate doctrines, as jointly 
constituting the Creed of a genuine Theist. They are (1) 
the necessary character of Ethical Truth ; (2) Freewill ; 
(S) the Existence of God; (4) a Future Life of Beward or 
Punishment. M. Lapruue, as fax as we know, has been 
the first philosopher distinctly to insist on the fact that 
these four doctrines have the closest philosophical union ; 
that in practice, under the circumstances of the present 
day, they stand or fall together ; that the proof of each one 
adds indefinite force to tho proof of all the rest. On the 
other band, ho still more emphatically urges (we are 
convinced, with great truth) that these four doctrines stand 
out in charactoristic separation, as regards their rational 
treatment, from any other subject of investigation what- 
ever." He calls the eomplex of those four doctrines by tlio 
name "Moral Doctrine;" but, for reasons which Kill 

* Tbe axMt muuilnii; nf thl* itatcnient will proMntlf ftppoor. II doet 
ont em to illKUntly tmplf tlut Ukw) doothoca an pnrvod wiUi loM aUolnto 
cerlalotjp Utfto oUivn. 
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appear in due course, we prefer the name "Religious 
Doctrine." The term "Religious Doctrine," then, for the 
purposes of our present argument, we use as precisely 
signifying the complex of the four doctrines above men- 
tioned; for we are prescinding entirely from Revelation 
and from the supernatural order. By the term " Theism " 
we designate that particular and central doctrine of the 
four — God's Existence. But we shall not preclude our- 
selves from continuing to use the term " genuine Theism," 
as expressing the whole body of " Religious Doctrine." 

Before we enter on any argument, it will greatly conduce 
to clearness if we explain in one or two details the con- 
clusions which we are in due course to advocate. And, 
firstly, we shall maintain, with M. Laprune and the general 
body of Christian philosophers, that the whole assemblage 
of "Religious Doctrine" admits of absolutely conclusive 
scientific establishment. We mean this — An explicit train 
of argument admits of being exhibited, resting on given 
truths of intuition and on given experienced facts as on its 
primary premisses. And in regard specially to these 
" truths of intuition," a course of psychological investiga- 
tion is producible, which proves with certainty that they 
are really what they claim to be. Such train of argument, 
we add, is sufficient entirely to convince any reasonable 
and intellectually competent person — however adverse his 
original prepossessions — who shall choose to fix his mind 
on it, to study it with patient candour and with a sustained 
struggle of attention. Indeed, if this were not so, the 
profession of philosophical argument would be unmeaning. 
How far, indeed, it is probable that existent Antitheists 
will in fact exercise this patient candour and sustained 
struggle of attention — here is a different inquiry altogether, 
but one on which we shall in due course have something 
to add. 

But we shall not be misunderstood, then, as in any way 
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diBparaging the absolute concIuaivenesB of the philoBophical 
argument, when we proceed to say that, according to God's 
merciful design, argumr^nt was not to have constituted any 
part of the original ground on which religious belu 
reposes." Our readers must remember that we are not 
this moment professing to reason, but merely to exhibit 
certain eonclusiona for which in due course we shall gii-e 
our reasons. And what we hold on the present subject is 
this — Whenever men are obliged to depend on argument for 
their religious belief, this can only be because, whether or 
no through their own fault, they have failed to embrace 
and appropriate those more Bolid and penetrating proofs of 
Eeligious doctrine which God has offered in an implicit 
shape to miuikind in general. This truth ia so vitally 
important in its whole hearing on the Theiatic controversy, 
that we must not fail to place before our readers in con- 
nection with it a most pregnant and beautiful passage of 
F. Kleutgen's. The passage is very long, but we are confident 
that no reader will find it tedious. We will but jjremise 
two brief remarks. Firstly, F. Kleutgen, Is directly 
speaking of Theism proper ; but his view of things will 
evidently apply no less to the whole of what we have called 
" Religious Doctrine," Secondly, the author implies 
throughout that there can be no invincible ignorance 
of God.f On this matter, however, we wish carefully to 
abstain from all expression of opinion, until we reach that 
part of our course in which it will be expressly and fully _ 
treated. 

* BoMming maj be"exp1[dt" or " implicit." It U ciptidL r 
which De sail " (T^Dineiit." Thii ii. we think, the mmmoD ■mgc: ' 
it It Cvdinal Nennuui'a. 

t Tbn Editor thinlu it right tu tnoDlion in Ihii oonnectinn that tha autb 
did not lallorlj hnid nlth anj coaflJoncv that cirauiiutBiiCBa miKhl m 
under which iKnonuiCD of God wotdU bo iu>ii>eil>1«. lie hm\ »l unu tiioe ei 
■Idrnd the thoolCfrtMl ■ntliwitj agBin*! surh n poHihilitjr »o atrxng oi 
onnoluiit*. Hut laarti cxtonaivn rnadins lod iiim t(> hnlil Die mniv 1 
nplnlnn to which, u ■ mallM of [irirate Judgtueut, ha had oTot iDolinad.— 
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These, then, are F. Kleutgen's words : — 

In many places Scripture declares, in the most express 
manner, that even for those to whom God has not manifested 
Himself hy His Prophets or hy His Son, there exists a revelation 
of God in His works, and even within the mind of men, whereby 
they can without any difficulty cognize God, their Creator and 
Maker, as well as His sovereign law. It is not necessary to 
point out that Scripture does not in this speak of any [sup- 
posable] first cause, but of the Living and True God, Who has 
created heaven and earth, and inscribed His law in the heart 
of man ; and that, consequently, it speaks also of the moral 
order. Now, it says in the same passages that men who do not 
thus cognize their God are without excuse; that they are 
insensate ; that they deserve God's wrath and all His chastise- 
ments. It necessarily follows, then, that this manifestation of 
God by His works is such, that man cannot fail by this means 
to cognize G^ with certitude, unless he commit a grave fault. 

Assuredly this does not mean that it is philosophical 
researches, continued laboriously through obstacles and doubts, 
which can alone lead to knowledge of God. Very few men, in 
fact, are capable of these laborious researches : whereas Scripture 
speaks of all the heathens in general; and in the Book of 
Wisdom it is scdd expressly (xiii. 1), " All men are vanity who 
do not possess the knowledge of God." The sacred writer even 
adds that this knowledge, to which he gives the name of 
** sight " to express its clearness and certitude [" cognoscibiliter 
poterit Creator horum videri," v. 6], can be obtained with as 
much ease (and even more) as knowledge of this world ; which 
certainly does not fail any one capable of the least reflection. 
[*' Si tantum potuerunt scire ut possent sdstimare sseculum, 
quomodo hujus Dominum non facilius invenerunt," v. 9]. . . . 
It is easier, therefore, to know God, the Governor of the world, 
than to know enough of nature to admire its power and its 
beauty. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that there is a knowledge 
of God different from philosophical knowledge ; a knowledge 
so easy to acquire and so certain, that ignorance and doubt on 
that head cannot be explained, except either by culpable 
carelessness or proud obstinacy. Such is also . . . the common 
doctrine of the Holy Fathers : they distinguish that knowledge 
of God which is obtained by philosophical research, from that 
which springs up spontaneously in every man at the very sight 
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of creation. This latter kind of knowledge is called by tlieni 
" a witness of Himeelf," which God gave to the bo'iI at its , 
oreatioQ ; " an endowment of nature ; " " an infnaed knowledge," 
inherent in every man without preliminary inHtruction ; 
knowledge which springs up in some aentie of it«elf, in pro- I 
portion as reason is developed ; and which cannot fail, except j 
in a man either deprived of the use of reason or else given up I 
to vic<w which have corrupted his nature. And when the I 
Fathers of ihe Church declare unanimously on this head that I 
this knowledge is retilly found and established in all men, ths ' J 
importance of their testimony is better understood by remem- 
bering that they lived in the midat of heathen populations. 

God has implanted in onr reasonable nature everything ' 
wbieh is necessary, that we may know Him, and know Him 
with facility. Now, He does not, aft«r creation, withdraw 
Himself from creatures, but always remains near them; co- 
operating with them, exciting them to act, supporting and , 
directing each one to its end conformably to its nature. If this ■ 
U true of all creatureB, how could this concurrence be refused tof 
the most noble of all creatnres, to those whom Gml has oreat« 
for the very purpose of their knowing and loving Him 
indeed, does not arrive at bis end. except by using the powM 
which Gi>d has given him ; but the author of those gifts lenf 
to man Uis concun-euoe, in order that he may make due use c 
tbem. Since that moral and religious life for which n 
created is founded on a knowledge of the truths whereof m<4 
■peak, God watches over man, in order that reason, as it is 
developed, may come to know them with facility and certainty. 
Observe, the iiucsliiin hero is not of supernatural grace, but is 
[of the natural order]. . . . 

What would not lie the misery of man [if there wore no . 
[ TCeaonable certainty without philosophical argument]? It imA 
uy to sliow those [onlinary] men who are capable of any 
reflection at all, that thuir knowloilgo of the truth is nut 
soientific ; that they do not deduce it [reflectively and explicitly] 
from the first principles of thought ; and, consequently, they 
GKonot defend it gainst the attaokn of scepticism. If, then, i 
soon as we como to know that our knuwiodge is not scientiS^I 
tha conviction of its truth were at once shaken — what, un 
■uppoKition, would bo thti lot of man ? . . . 

The fact is, iiideud. not so : that consciousness which « 
one can interrogate within himsolf attuHto its denial ; and I 
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ierery period the voice of mankind has confirmed that denial. 
As soon as we arrive at the use of reason, tho voice of conscience 
Wftkos within ua ; whether wo choose or no, wo most cognize tha 
distinction between good and evil. [Again] just as it is 
absolutely impossible for ns to doubt our own existeuoe [in like 
manner], we are absolutely compelled to regard as real the 
external world ; [to hold] that, further, there eKists a Supreme 
Author of our being and of all other things ; and that through 
Him there is a certain moral order. These also are truths 
which we cannot refuse to admit. No doubt we can do violence 
to ourselves in order to produce in ourselves the contrary 
persuasion, just as we may use efforts to regard the moral 
conscience itself as an illusion. But these elForts never succeed, 
or, at least, never succeed perfectly; and we feel ourselveH 
even under an obligation of condemning the very attempt as 
unmoral. The miud of man, iu fact, is under the influence uf 
truth, which has dominion over it, and which gives [man] 
certainty, even ag&inst his own wish. Truth manifests itself 
to our intelligence, and engenders therein the knowledge of its 
reality, even before we [explicitly] know what that truth is. 
Still, truth [1 say] reigns over man and reveals itself to him — 
however great may he his resistance — as a sacred and sovereign 
authority, which commands him and summons him before its 
tribunal ; and [standing] before that tribunal he is obliged to 
admit the immorality of even attempting to doubt. Just as he 
is bound to condemn the madness, I will not say of doubting, 
but of trying to doubt, the reality of the external world, so he 
is obliged to regard as an impiety [all] doubt of God's Existence 
and Providence. . , . 

Nor can it be here objected that conscience, in the proper 
sense of the word, moral conscience, gives no certainty so long 
as its existence within us and its pronouncemeuta are purely 
spontaneous. Of the conscience, more than of anything else, it 
may be said that it reveals to us its own truth ; that it compels 
na to acknowledge an absolute good and a sovereign rule over 
our wills and actions, oven though we know not its innermost 
nature, not only as really existing, but as an august and sacred 
power which is [in authority] over us. Whatever efforts man 
may make to overthrow and destroy his own intimate persuasion 
on the trnthfuInesM of consciertce, he will never succeed in 
doing BO. Even though he seeks by every po^Bible means to 
persuade himself that nothing obliges him to regard it us 
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trntliful, nevertheletts he will always feel hintEelf oompeUi 
acknowledge its authority and eyen to condemn his own tesist- 
anoe to it. 

It is tme, indeed, that though conscience very often speaks 
againet a man's inclinations [so loudly] as to coafouud, by its 
mauifestatioD of its own truthfulness, oU |>ri(le and all the 
sophistical dreams by which ho might wish to stifle it, — still it 
does not alieayt so apeak and raise its voice, as to take from n 
the power of turning from it and refusing to listen. If bo 
enters into himself and chooses to observe what pusses within 
bira, he will obtain that reflexive knowledge which, as we have j 
said above, is required for actual certainty ; he will know tbat I 
he cannot prevent himself from acknowledging the truth of I 
what the voice of conscience dictates. But it is in his power— if J 
not always, at least often— to abstain from entering into himself J 
and lending hb ear to that voice. He has [often] the power of I 
not hearing it, or of giving it ho little attention that be with- | 
draws himself from that influence which would make hiia | 
certain. It is in this manner that, for a certain time at least) ] 
notwithstanding the babitaal certainty* which nature gives I 
him, be may remain undecided on the tin th fulness of conscience.. | 
supposing that he has not yet acknowledged that truthfulni 
by philoso|>hical reflection, or, again, that he doea not seek to | 
know it. Bat, even though we were not able to demonstnito 
by the intimate oxperienco of every man that the doubt whereof 
we speuk is contj-ary to tlie principles of morality, we ought, 
nevertheless, to be [wrsuiuled of that truth by the Judgment 
of all mankind. Among civilised nations, in every time, tbs 
necessity of [>hi]i>Bophical studies have been aiimitted, and thoso 
have been held in high esteem who devoted themselves thereto 
and who wore regarded as sages. Nevertheless, though thu 
nations, it is true, accepted at the hands of philosophers the 
solution of many questions, ihey liuve never ascribeil tu thut 
Tana a decisive judgment on all truth without exception. As to , 
tho«e first truths uu wbioli all our convictions n«t, humaDity J 
bean within itself the oousciousueKs, or intimate persuasion, of i 
knowing them with certainty. Philosophers may make theaa f 
truths the subject of their sjtecu la lions, but thoy arc not allowed I 
the riglit of pronouncing a definite judgment on these truths; I 
and if their researches lead them to deny or doubt them, thoao I 

* Bjr " babilonl n'rtulnlf." s> ho hu oxplulriMl Jiut hvfim, Y. KlonlgM 1 
luMU lUMi>rMalb«f>rMiHiu(a jwufT of acttjal cartelntjr. 
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very persons who would otherwise be the disoiples of these 
philosophers, rise up against them as judges and condemn them. 
Was there ever a nation which did not regard it as madness to 
doubt an external world? A nation which did not hold in 
horror a man so perverted as to acknowledge no truth superior 
to the senses, and reject all distinction between virtue and vice ? 
Has not Atheism among all nations been accounted a crime ? 
And, by the feet of seeing culpability in the denial of these 
truths, does not the world declare that they cannot possibly be 
unknown to men of goodwill ? (" Philosophic Scolastique," nn. 
226-232.) 

P. Kleutgen, then, holds (1) that uncultured persons 
have full means of knowing with absolute certainty God's 
Existence ; and (2) that God, by His Providence, watches 
over indiviAials one by one, impressing on their mind in 
due opportunity those implicit apprehensions and inferences 
which reasonably generate such certain knowledge. The 
same is Cardinal Franzelin's teaching ("De Deo," pp. 
93-97). And it is this, add the same two great writers, 
which the Fathers mean when they unanimously assert 
that the knowledge of God is " divinely infused " into the 
human intellect.* And, for our part, we follow the late P. 
Dalgaims, in holding (see one of his Contemporary Review 
articles) that those proofs of God's Existence which are 
pressed by Him on man's attention in an implicit shape, 
are more subtle and profound, more penetrating, satisfying, 
and invigorating even than those which philosophical 
investigation brings to light. 

In what follows our remarks are still primarily, but by 
no means exclusively, directed to Theism proper. Thinkers 
of every class will, we suppose, be ready to admit that, in 
all cases which need to be considered, belief in God's 

* Cardinal Franzelin says that theknowledgeof God is *' common to all 
who have not quenched the light of reason " (p. 93) ; to all except those in 
whom " human nature is depraved " (p. 100). We do not, however, our- 
selves sec how it necessarily fuUows, because some given person possesses the 
proximate power of cognizing God with certainty, that he sins gravely by 
not exercising that power. 
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Esistenco is accompanied by belief in the other three 1 
religions doctrines which we have named above. We 
proceed, then, to ask, of what kind are those proofs of 
Theism which are so salutarily impressed by God in an 
implicit shape on the human intellect ? For our own part, 
■we earnestly follow Cardinal Newman and F. Kleutgen, in 
assigning by far the principal place to those founded on 
man's moral nature and moral action. M. Laprune does 
the same. Nowhere have we happened to see so admirable 
an exposition as he has given, of that moral and educational 
training which implants a far deeper aud more permanent 
conviction of ReUgious Doctrine than does any other 
possible method. We will give a quotation or two out of 
many which we should like to exhibit; only, in accordance 
with a previous remark, where M. Laprune uses the word 
" moral " wo substitute " religious," and the itaJics are 
ours, not his : — 

The transmisBion of [religions] tratha cannot Iw effected nt 
one stroke, by pnre reasoning, coldly. They are oommunioated 
to the child by eduoAtion ; and if a man, entirely perauiidcd of 
tlieir tnith, wishes to imbue others with them, ho niuet, in 1il§ 
turn, have recunrse to perauasiim. . . . 

[In the mnltcrof tiufretcftfin] the child acquires the specula- 
tive knowledge which be needs by a teriea of teuont fitted to hia 
inteltigonoe. . . . Nothing of the kind takee place in fHuralinn. 
This is a work of tverg mommi, . . . it ia the formation of thu 
soul, n cultivation of tho hnman being. . . . Notliing can lie 
more various than its uiothodA, or tuor» elastic than its oharaoter : 
it occommtKlates itself to each need, to each ciroumstanro ; it 
adjuBts itsolf to tbo thousand exigencies of man's living nature, 
and pntfl to it« own use the thousand rrsonrces of tluit nature. 
Its work is to excite, direct, develop the conscience and the 
rt-tison ; Hiid prfterrr the taaral atnUMphert tehieh i» adaplot lo/otlitr 
Ihem. in this labour — so iDCUsnaut. delicate, difficult— its great 
art is tu abtaiit aftitti oo-opeTati<m from itt recipient. Its puriHise 
is, not to act for him. but to leaeh him to act for \imielf. So 
wo support and direct tbo infant, when we ar« teaching him to 
walk. . . . [Keligious] education in an initiation ; it advaaoa* 
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by degrees, and addresses itself to the soul all round. ... It 
labours to make [religious] truths grow into the very substance 
of the human being ; to become the soul of his soul, and the life 
of his life (pp. 378-380). 

Presently (p. 885) he quotes similar language from that 
iUustrious philosopher, Maine de Biran. 

It is necessary [for the securest and most certainly per- 
manent conviction], that [religious] truths incorporate them- 
selves in us and unintermittently penetrate us. There is a slow 
penetration of every day — an intro-susception of that truth 
which should be our guide throughout life — which effects that 
such truths become to our soul what sunlight is to our eyes, 
which enlightens us without our seeking it. 

As we have already explained, we are not, indeed, here 
professing to argue ; but we are professing to exhibit what 
we propose in due course to maintain by argument. We 
shall be asked, then, what we hold concerning the reason- 
ableness of those religious convictions, which ' will be 
engendered by such a course of practical training as M. 
Laprune supposes ? As to their intensity and rootedness, 
there can be no second opinion : but how as to their 
reasonableness ? On the one hand, we do not at all profess 
that an Antitheist wiU find reasonable ground for aban- 
doning his error by merely contemplating that firmness of 
religious conviction which is generated in others by religious 
training. But, on the other hand, we shaU maintain that, 
in the individual recipient of such training, the conviction 
thus acquired rests on entirely sufficient and conclusive 
grounds of reason. We should be inclined even to go 
farther, and to say that the Theism of those who lead 
consistently pious lives rests on firmer grounds of reason 
than does the Theism of any others whomsoever. We 
should add, indeed, that religious education may most 
possibly be very far less thorough-going and pervasive than 
that described by M. Laprune, and may yet be abundantly 
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sufficient to gener&te reasonable certitude of Beligioaa 
Truth. 

It is this ethical argument, then, in favour of Theism, 
on which we lay onr greatest stress. We hope in the next 
essay of our series to exhibit it scientifically, and to meet 
Bucceasively the various objections against it which Anti- 
theists will adduce. But there are other very powerful 
reasons also, wbicli admit of being implicitly pressed by 
Almighty God on the human intellect as proof of His 
Eiistfuee. For instance, the principle of causation (see 
our essay thereon). This principle is deeply rooted in 
the minds of all adults : they have not so much as the 
power of gazing on this invisible world without cognizing 
that it must have some Self-Eiistent Being as its Author.* 
Further, the argument from design — the " teleological " 
argument, as it is now called — is one which appeals with 
extreme force to the uneducated ; and we may add that 
recent scientific investigations have, we believe, strengthened 
rather than weakened its force. 80 also the analogous 
argument derived from the ordtr of the universe. Then, 
again, there are various truths whiob are irresistibly borne 
in on the mind by contemplation of hcauty. This may be 
called, perhaps, the "i^sthetic" argument. Many minds, 
even otherwise uncultured, vaguely, but keenly, discem 
most precious realities through the veil of external beauty. 

There are other arguments for Theism which we have 
not included in this catalogno, as tliey are not within the 
reach of uncultured men. Such is the general consent of 
mankind. Such, again, ia the argument on which 8. 
Augustine bo repeatedly insists, and to which we are 
ourselves disposed to give a place only short of the highout. 
Wc refer to that founded on the demonstrated eustenco of 
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Necessary Truth. If there be NeceHSary Truth, there must 
bo a Necessary Being, on Whom such Truth is founded. 

So much, then, on those proofs of God's Existence, 
concerning which it is most intelligible to affirm, with 
F. Kleutgen, that He conveys them to the apprehension of 
the most uncultured men, and thereby gives such men full 
power of knowing Him. The controversialist, however, we 
need hardly Bay, is concerned with these proofs not in their 
implicit but in their explicit shape, aa capable of being 
brought directly before the attention of Autitheistic philo- 
sophers. This will be our buHineas in our future successive 
essays ; but we had better at this point remuid our readers 
what is oar exact argumentative position. That which we 
have called "Religious Truth" cousists of four doctrines : — 
(1) The necessary character of Etliical Truth; (2) Man's 
FreewUl; (3) God's Existence; (4) the Soul's Immortality. 
The tvo Erst of these are required as premisses for the 
third ; and they have received at our hands, we tniat, 
sufficient treatment in the preceding portion of our course. 
The central one of all, we need hardly say, is God's Exist- 
ence, on the argument for which we are to enter in our 
proximate essays. The argument for the Soul's Immortality 
requires for its efficacy the assumption of God's Existence, 
and, therefore, stands logically last in our list, 

^[eanwhile, what remains of our present essay shall be 
occupied with one particular thesis, applicable to these 
religious doctrines as a whole. On this, again, M. Laprune 
gives us very valuable assistance. But we will begin with 
a few comments of our own, calculated, we hope, to throw 
light on the position which he assumes. 

And, first, as to the word "certitude," which is included 
in his title, and its correspondent term " certainty." If I 
am "certain" of some truth, it possesses "certainty" in 
regard to me, and I possess "certitude" in regard to it. 
Nov, let our CathoUc readers carefully observe that in what 
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we shall here further say concerning "certainty" 
"certitude," we sLall entirely ignore " supematoral " 
certitude ; we shall speak as tlioiigh God had given men 
no revelation, nor raised them to the supernatural order. 
We entreat our Catholic readers to bear this in mind once 
for all, as otherwise they will grievously misapprehend what 
we are going to say. So much, then, being understood, we 
thus proceed. I possess " certitude " of some given trath 
always and only when I cognize grounds for its acceptance, 
which I recognize to be absolutely incompatible with its 
falsehood ; and when, consequently — in recognized con- 
formity with reason — I yield to it absolute assent. Wliat 
do we here mean by " absolute " assent ? We mean that 
^cial firmness of assent which is entirely incompatible 
li the co-existence of doubt.* We should say, nevertbe- 
, that there are varying degrees of certitude ; though 
luB circumstance is not required by our argument, and we, 
therefore, omit its treatment. Then, there is another fact, 
also, which we do not forget, though we need not treat it 
on the present occasion. We refer to the fact that there 
exists in many minds very frequently what may he called 
"spurious" certitude; or, in other words, that they very 
often yield "absolute" assent to some proposition, when 
they ore cognizant of no grounds whatever which in reason 
cim warrant such assent. 

Many authors write as though the word "certitude" 
had different meauingH, accordingly as one speaks of 
"metaphysical," "physical," or "moral" certitude re- 

* CcKitiiile, It will bo won, U u entlroljr wlUiia the reach of ■ nwlic m 
of a jitilIn«o|ilitrr, I> Wing ■ nutici uu abwilutelj ouThklD Ibat A B Uu fut 
■Dioa timu put bwD mj biltar tavttj. I nognlM « long MrJM of fxits, whiob, 
Inkun unllenttvel;. I remgnlM to bo ineompatiblo with Uio BUppmitiaa of hia 
not having bcco m> bltbY enemf . SUkc the gnitaMiuB bypothcili, that 1 
Midilanljr beoums > pbJloarrpbar. Hj groiind> uf oorlitudc ilu tnit on tlial 
t boome ■tr<>ciy:t<r, but I nr^utre > ]>o»i.'r nbk'li 1 iliil nnt ikmovm 
-of cnutDonilitig B lufllciiiit tiuuboi of Hxato IWiti. aud rcflooting od 
MOTthat nrtllnde. 
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Bpectively. To us, on the contrary, it aeems, in accordancQ 
with the reasoning of F. Palmieri, S.J,, that the word 
"certitude" has precisely the same meaning iu all three 
cases. Yet there is a very important Bense in which we 
may prefix different adjectives to the word — viz. in order 
to espreBs the object-matter on which certitude has been 
attained. As a metaphysician, I am certain that every 
event necessarily has a cause. As a physicist, I am certain 
that all diamonds are naturally combustible. It is a very 
convenient expression to say that I am " metaphysically " 
certain of the former truth, and " physically " of the latter. 
Why is this a convenient expression ? Because my reason- 
able method of arriving at certitude in things metaphysical 
is 80 different from my reasonable method of arriving at 
certitude in things physical. I arrive at certitude in things 
physical by pursuing such experiments as those indicated 
in works on Inductive Logic. But I arrive at certitude in 
things metaphysical by carefully assuring myself that this 
or that mental phenomenon is my mind's authentic utter- 
ance of objective truth ; by warily and cautiously carrying 
forward that truth to its legitimate consequences ; and by 
other such appropriate methods. No two processes can be 
much more unlike than the two we have named ; but I am 
*' certain " of a metaphysical truth in the very same sense 
in which I am " certain " of a physical. In either case I 
cognize grounds for the acceptance of such truth, which 
I recognize as absolutely incompatible with the supposition 
of its falsehood. 

We now take a further step. In the very same sense in 
which we speak of " metaphysical " and *' physical " 
certitude respectively, we may properly enumerate other 
certitudes also: we may speak of "historical" certitude, 
€.g., or "iBsthetic" certitude. Those methods whereby I 
arrive at certitude in matters historical are very largely 
different from those whereby I arrive at certitude iu matters 
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metaphyEical or physical ; and those methods whereby I 
arrive at certitude in matters of taste and beauty are 
entirely different frnm any of the other three.' It is in 
this sense that M. Lapnine may most suitably speak of 
" religious " certitude : because he holds— and we heartily 
agree with him — that the method whereby I arrive at 
certitude on religious doctrines has special characteristics 
of its own ; characteristics which it la important that the 
philosoplier shall carefully study. 

Here we can at lant give our reason for preferring the 
terms " Religious Truth," " religious certitude," to M. 
Laprune's terms. " Moral Truth," " moral certitude." The 
terra "moral certitude" is so indissolubly associated, both 
in Catholic and non-Catholic theology and philosophy, with 
a totally different sense, that serious oonfasion, we think, 
would inevitably arise from M. Laprune's terminology. 

So much on this purely verbal question, and wo proceed 
with the course of our argument. What, then, are the 
special characteristics of that process whereby men reason- 
ably arrive at certitude in the matter of Boligious Truth ? 
By far the most special characteristic of that process, wo 
need hardly say, is one on which we have already insisted, 
vii!. that by the constant practice of virtue and piety a 
deeper certitude is possessed of Religious Truth than is 
obtainable by any philosophical investigation whatsoever. 
So far M. Lapruuo and ourselves are entirely at one, and it 
is difficult to exaggerate tho importance of what he and we 
thus hold in common. 

But, further. M. Laprune lays down as one chief charao- 
teristio of religious certitude, that it is aequinsl by eliciting 
acta of "natural faith." Hero wc venture to differ from 
him, with some confidence, on the «i]>ediency of tliis expres- 
sion, though we believe, as we shall presently point out, 

* llinn) it inch it thing UAimilly tui Riillietia ocrtJtudir. It U oitrUln to 
me, i-f; that O0onl«eh'f miuie ia loa proTounil Ibui BuetlmvMt'i. ulo. 
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1 4hat we are in full accordance with the subetance of what 

[ lie intends to say. The recognized Catholic una of the word 

■' faith " is most definite and intelligible, if I accept some 

I proposition on human testimony, I thereby elicit an act of 

' human faith." If I accept some proposition on God's 

I iestimony, I thereby elicit an act of " divine faith." But 

I if I accept some proposition on any other ground whatso- 

1 ever, I do uot thereby elicit any act of faith at all. We 

I Ihink that Sir W. Hamilton and other non-Catholic Thcists 

I have introduced a very unfortunate confusion by thtir 

vague use of the word "faith," and v/n think that the 

interests of true philosophy will be f<u' better promoted by 

I confining that word to its strict Catholic sense.' 

One principal proposition which M. Laprune intends 
' to express, when he says that men acquire certitude of 
Keligious Truth by means of natnral faith, is especially 
worthy of attention. In fact, it is the thesis to which we 
have above referred, as the proposed theme of our con- 
cluding remai-ks. Even where philosophically competent 
men are investigating Religious Truth by explicit arga- 
mentative methods, its acceptance, nevertheless, on the 
part of those who have hitherto repuiliated it, will be due 
far more to active and conscientious exercise of the leiU, 
I than to subtlety, vigour, perspicacity of the intellect. For 
onr own part, we heartily subscribe to this proposition. 
I What we have just mentioned is an especially distinctive 
characteristic of religions certitude, as compared with all 
other certitudes of the natural order. 

And, first, we submit with much confidence, that — not 
on religions matters alone, but on all objects of human 
thought — the will's office, in the generation of legitimate 
certitude, is far more prominent than is often thought. 



■ We An Dnt fnrget Ripalda and his Jida lair dicta. Hia nu no merD 
queation of wonla, but n very iiupnrtnnt laentioD of doctrine. It» Dniuiidera- 
tieD, hawever, wonld b« entirely cxtsmkl to oar preMat tbeme. 

Tor.. n. I. 
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Such a view as tbe following, c.y.. is maintivined by Beveral 
philosophers. "I am free," they eay, "to use. or not to 
use, due diligence in collecting premisses, and in exhibiting 
to myself their due force; hut there my power ceases." 
These pbilosopbers speak, no doubt, exclusively of the 
natural order, ami are not contemplating the case of divine 
faith. But, as regards the natural order, they consider ma 
to he actually neccssit'itcd in tbe matter of ultimate aseent. 
" If the preniisses placed before my attention at this 
moment," they say, " are sufticieut in reason to generate 
certitude, I am necessitated to he certain ; if they are not 
sufficient, I have no power of eliciting genuine certitude at 
aU : in neither case is there room for Freewill," Now, 
of courso, we entirely concede that there can be no genuine 
certitude of the natiual order, where the premisses are not 
Bufiicient to warrant certitude in tbe light of strict reason. 
But wo are very far indeed from admitting that men are 
necessitated to accept as certain every proposition which 
reasonably claims such acceptance. On the contrary, we 
follow Cardinal Franzelin, who thus speaks in bis work on 
" Faith ill its relation to Reason " (ii. arts. 1-5) : A truth, 
he says in effect, is " objectively certain " to me, if it bo 
manifested to me by reasons which legitimately claim my 
absolute assent ; and it is " subjectively certain " to me if 
I proceed, as I am in reason bound, to yield that assent. 
Sometimes, he adds, the objective certainty of a proposition 
is exhibited to me with such irresistible clearness as to 
necessitate ray assent : such a proposition is not only 
" certain " to me, but " evident," Still, many propositions 
possess true objective certainty in my regard ; while, never- 
thetesE, their objective certainty is not so irresixtihly clear 
to me as to extort my assent to them : these propositions 
are " certain " to mc, but not " evident." Whereas, there- 
fore, Uie other philosophers, to whom we have referred, use 
the words " certain " and " evident " ab synonymous within 
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the natural order — Cardinal Franzelin ubob the word 
" evident " aa denotiug one pai'tiuular elasa of " certain " 
propositions." 

Now, many persons will say, as a matter of course, that, 
whatever truth may otherwise be contained in this doctrine, 
there is one region of thouglit, at all events, within which 
it can have no possible place— the region of pure mathe- 
matics. But, on the contrary, it is from that very region 
that we shall adduce what we consider one of oiu- most 
apposite illustrations. Let us first take a geometrical 
theorem : e.q. " the angle in a semicircle is a right angle." 
This theorem, we admit, as exhibited in Euchd, is " evi- 
dently " certain. Even here, no doubt, a continued exercise 
of Freewill is requisite, in order that I may carefully 
apply my mind to see the self-evidence of wliat I assume 
as axioms, and the validity of that reasoning which I base 
on those axioms. But, this process concluded, I have no 
longer the power of doubting the theorem. At the same time, 
there may still be important work for my Freewill to do 
in compelling my intellect fully to reidize that theorem, 
which I have not the power to doubt. But now let us 
enter a more advanced portion of the mathematical region 
— the doctrine of infinitesimals. The Rev. Bartholomew 
Price, e.g., in his admirable work on that subject, lays 
down such propositions as these : " There may be infinite 
quantities infinitely greater than infinities;" " An infinity 
of the n"" order must be infinitely sub-divided to produce 
an infinity of the {n — 1)"" order ; " etc, {" Infinitesimal 
Calculus," pp. 1&-20). Mr. Price would consider that the 
trath of these propositions is as demonstratively established 
as is any geometrical theorem : and we entirely agree with 
him. But am I, nevertheless — supposing I have mastered 

* We woald eipeciallj refer our renders to H. Laprnns'it leocmd cbaptPr, 
u coutamiDg a inoal admirable expoKition of tbe part played hy FreeviU in 
tike formalion of geDuine certitude. 
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the demonstration — necessitated to accept them ? Surely 
not. I have the power of allowing myself to be so 
bewildered by the strangeness of such propositions, as to 
withhold that assent which the adduced arguments, never- 
theless, as I see, reasonably claim. I laudably, therefore, 
exercise my Freewill, in exciting myself to have the 
courage of my convictions ; in compelling my intellect to 
disregard even insoluble difficulties which may stand in the 
way of a demonstrated proposition. 

And if this be so even within the sphere of rigid 
demonstration, how much greater scope is there for the 
laudable exercise of Freewill where there is far greater 
opportunity of self-deception ! Take, e.g., such instances 
as those on which Cardinal Newman's " Grammar '* mainly 
turns, and which are within the adjudication of what he 
calls "the illative sense.'* A Whig historian shall be deal- , 
ing with the Massacre of Glencoe ; and facts stare him in 
the face which, taken together, conclusively prove that the 
King had an active share in the transaction. Nevertheless, 
our historian shall refuse to deal honestly with himself. 
It is not further facts that he needs for a true conclusion, 
nor yet clearer apprehension of the facts which he knows. 
What he needs is to deal honestly with himself by a 
laudable exercise of his Freewill. He cognizes premisses 
abundantly sufficient to claim absolute assent ; but he 
refuses to recognize that they are sufficient.* 

There is a large number of truths, then, which are 
** objectively " certain to me ; but which I do not appropriate 
as *' subjectively " certain, because my will fails in its 

* Here a curious little psycholog^ical question mny be asked. Have I 
the power of recognizing — of confessinj; to myself that such or such 
prcmisRCS, known by me, reasonably claim my absolute assent to such or 
such conclusion ; while, nevertheless, through indolence or the like, I fail 
to dicit such absolute assent? We are disposed to think the siipf)08itioM a 
potwiblo one; tliough, of course, in the vast majority of inbtauces, pride 
would withhold me fn»m such recognition. 
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proper duty. My will fails, we say, to contend duly against 
my prejudices or my indolence, and to enjoin on my 
intellect its one reasonable course. Now, the fact on which 
we would here lay special stress. is this. In no other case 
is there anything like such urgent need for the will thus 
intensely and energetically to exert itself, as in the Anti- 
theist's dealing with Religious Truth. For this statement 
we can at once give two reasons, and need mention no 
others. In the first place, Religious Truth is inexpressibly 
startling to him. Consider one who has long been in the 
habit of contemplating this world as the only cognizable 
sphere of action, and of regarding his feUow-men as the 
only persons with whom he can cultivate any kind of 
relation. To one so habituated the notion is bewildering 
beyond description, that this life is known with certainty to 
be no more than an infinitesimal part of his existence ; 
that his relations with his fellow-men are comparatively of 
no importance, except in their bearing on his relations 
with an Invisible Eternal Being ; lastly, that this Being 
created him, and, if He do not receive due obedience, will 
severely chastise him in a future life. Why, the mathe- 
matical theory of infinitesimals is immeasurably less 
startling and bewildering to a learner than are the 
doctrines here exhibited to such a one as we have here 
described. And we thus, indeed, come across a second 
truth, intended by M. Laprune when he says that religious 
knowledge is acquired by a kind of "faith." I find the 
dogmata of the Blessed Trinity and Transubstantiation 
most enigmatical, startling, and perplexing. But my 
reason shows me that they cannot be proved self-con- 
tradictory ; and I know certainly on God's Word that they 
are true. I exercise, therefore, laudable firmness of faith, 
by enjoining on my intellect the acceptance of these enig- 
matical, startling, and perplexing dogmata. In a very 
similar way — when reason has proved to me the certainty 
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of God's eslstence^l exercise fiitnuGss of religioiis &wait 
by enjoining on my intellect the acceptance of that, if bo 
be, enigmatical, etai'tting, and perplexing truth. This 
" firmness of religious assent " is plainly very analogous to 
firmness of faith ; though, as a matter of words, for our- 
selves we see great objections against calling it " faith " at 
all. It may be worth while to add that, in our humbla 
judgment, there are Theistic truths cognizable by Reason, 
which are quite as enigmatical, startling, and perplexing 
as any disclosed by Revelation. To our mind, e.i}., tha 
demonstrated doctrine of God's Simplicity, when duly 
pondered, is even more enigmatical, startling, and jjerpleiing 
than is that of the Blessed Trinity. 

Then, secondly, these religious doctrines are not only 
startling and perplexing to the confirmed Antitheist, but 
intensely repulsive. We have already dwelt on this, and 
will here only add one further remark. We are not 
wishing to speak objurgatorily but only to express our 
meaning, when we say that the ethical tenets on which our 
Antitheist acta are precisely in the number of those which 
a Christian wonld describe as the tenets of corrupt human 
nature — the tenets to which man's evil inclmationa solicit 
him. Go back to the ages of faith. It wa.s then the 
doctrine firmly held by all Christians — so firmly that tha 
moss of them did not conooive any other as possible — that 
R man is really " rirtuoua " so far, and bo far only, as ho 
UBfs this life enclUKivily for his opportunity of serving God 
and gaining future bliss. Yet, notwithstanding this tact, 
there was an enormous multitude who *' saw and approved " 
indeed "what is better," but " followed what is worse;'* 
who mode earthly objects the end of their existence. Now, 
the modem Antitheiatic tenet* precisely canonize what tha 
mediiBvalists anathematized : they ro[ircaont the interesta 
of this life as those which alone demand attention from a 
wise and good man. if corrupt bumui instincts, as th« 
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Ghiistian calls them, were so influential even when the 
whole world accounted them detestable, how enormous will 
be their power in favour of a theory, which enables its 
advocate to pursue them without self-reproach ! It requires 
a supremely energetic effort, in one enslaved by them, to 
recognize the certainty with which reason establishes a 
doctrine that condemns them. 

You ask, says M. Laprane (p. 387), for more light ; yet it is 
not the increase of proofs which you ought to desire, but the 
weakening of your passions. Subtle and delicate passions, I 
admit, for you are an upright man [un honnete homme'\ ; secret 
pride, which prevents you from yielding truth its due ; invisible 
weaknesses, which perhaps do not lead you to neglect your 
social duties, but which make you traitors to the Truth; 
attachments, injustices, negligences — small, I admit, but 
multiplied — such as constitute a perpetual falsification of your 
supposed good faith, a perpetual obstacle to the Truth. 

Our readers will remember that the thesis with which 
we have been engaged is this : The acceptance of Beligious 
Truth, we said, on the part of one who has hitherto 
repudiated it, will be due far more to active and conscientious 
exercise of the will, than to subtlety, vigour, perspicacity of 
the intellect. By what we have already urged, we shall 
have sufficiently established, we think, the first statement 
implied in this thesis; we shall have sufficiently shown 
what patient and sustained struggle of the will is necessary 
in order that an Antitheist ;may embrace Theism. The 
second statement implied in our thesis is that, whereas 
intense exercise of the will is thus requisite, subtlety, 
vigour, and perspicacity of the intellect are by no means 
equally needed. This statement can only be defended by 
showing that the Theistic arguments — if a man will duly 
contemplate them — are, in general, not such as to require 
rare intellectual powers for their appreciation. And this, 
of course, cannot be shown until we come to deal with those 
arguments one by one. Here we can only express our own 
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tiriii conviction that bucIi is the case ; 
not being hampered by these tremendous adverse prejudices, 
can very readily and unmistakably see, when duly pre- 
sented, the irrc-siBtiblo force of the Tbeistic argument. 

Meanwhile, even at this stage of our investigation, we 
can give no unsatisfactory reply to one particular clauB of 
inqukers, who, we fancy, exist in considerable and rapidly 
increasing numbers. An inquirer of this kind uses such 
language as the following:^" You Tlieieta," he says, 
"require me to believe in Theism as in an absolutely 
certain truth. In other words, whereas confessedly many 
of the greatest contemporary thinkers hold with complete 
confidence that man has no power of cognizing God'a 
Existence, you require of me, not that I suspend my 
judgment, but that I contradict their statement as confidently 
as they utter it. Now, I am intellectually a very ordinary 
and commonplace person : how, therefore, can you expect 
that I should pit my own private judgment against the 
authority of these illustrious thinkers ? " * Now, if this 
language is merely used as a cloak and pretest for moral 
and intellectual canial-mindedness or indolence, of course 
there is no scope for adverse argimient, but only for ethical 
reprobation. We are convinced, however, that the difficulty 
here expressed is not unfreqnently genuine. It is not 
indeed by any means so perplexing to deal with as mtgbt 
at first appear ; because, as Butler says on another matter, 
whoever is able really to experience the difficulty, is able 
also to apprehend the reply to it. We hope, in each one 
<if our future essays, to encounter expressly this particular 
phase of what may be called " Quasi-Antithcism." And 
on the present occasion we would draw our inquirer's 

■ Wo happen ounM'h'M to know thn tiartlRiiUr cane ot a g«utIemBD vho 
f D hli\j lifu wu ■ Illgh-Cburpb Anel'ixvti. bnt vlio Rmve up belief Jn Ocd tm 
tUe gmund mentlnucd in th* kit. ** Who am I," lio ukcd, " tUnt 1 nboiild 
rippoae mj own itBrwinal pivpoiMiuiuii* ti> tliB doolaralion of thcio gmt 
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attention to three several facts, which, we consider, have 
been made abundantly manifest, by our preceding remarks, 
to any educated man of the most ordinary intelligence. 

Firstly, it is manifest that, however conclusive and 
irresistible the Theistic arguments may be in themselves, 
there is no practical possibility of any Antitheist being 
convinced by them, unless he bring to their study a patient 
and sustained struggle of attention ; unless he energetically 
labour to remove that mountain of prejudice which must 
otherwise intercept from him their view. Secondly, it is 
no less manifest to any man of ordinary knowledge and 
education who will exercise the simplest common sense and 
common observation, that these *' illustrious thinkers " do 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, they consistently 
preserve the most supercilious and disdainful attitude 
towards Beligious Doctrine ; nor do they show the faintest 
trace of a notion that they are under any kind of dis- 
advantage in religious investigations. Never were there 
men more densely prejudiced, or more densely unaware of 
the circumstance. From the mere fact, therefore, that 
they account Theistic arguments worthless, there arises not 
the faintest presumption that those arguments may not be, 
as we of course are convinced they are, entirely irrefragable. 
And here comes in the third phenomenon, to which we just 
now referred ; and which shows with quite extraordinary 
significance how perfunctory has been their examination of 
Theism. We mean that they always base their opposition 
to it on that extravagant tenet, which we have called 
** Phenomenism," and may here call " anti-Intuitionism." 
No one of the most ordinary education can read what we 
have said in the earlier part of our present essay without 
seeing the supreme absurdity of this tenet, as held by those 
who loudly proclaim themselves votaries of inductive 
science ; or, indeed, as held by any one who admits that 
there is such a thing as human knowledge at all : and yet 
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tliia tr on spare ntly absnrd tenet is advocated by these 
scientists \\'ithout hesitatiou or shame. Surely these facts, 
tnkeii in combination, are abundantlj iiulHcient to show the 
most self-diffident man alive how utterly destitute these 
thinkers are of all claim on his intellectual deference in 
matters connected with religion. 

Having so far addressed those particular inquirers who 
are frightened not by the arguments, but by the name of 
contemporary Antitbeiats, we now proceed rapidly to the 
conclusion of our present essay. Whenever those philo- 
sophers, with whom we have been controverting throughout, 
choose to take up the I'heistic controversy us a matter of 
argument and not mere flippant sarcasm, they will be 
obliged to give up their transparently unsound contention 
that there is no such thing as a truth of intuition ; and will 
be obliged to content themselves with alleging that those 
particulai- intuitions which the Theist alleges are spurious, 
ilei-e is a grave philosophical question on which issue may 
he joined with every prospect of fruitful result ; and it ia 
only so far as Antitbeiats assume this attitude that the 
Theistic controversy can become a serious philosophical 
discussion. 

lu the first aiiicle of our series — following in the foot- 
steps of F. Klvutgeu — we set forth with one particniar 
principle as the only possible, nay, the only conceivable, 
foundation of human knowledge. That principle is that 
whatever thu human intellect, when its utt«>riinceB are duly 
examined and interpreted, declares to be objective truth, is 
thereby certaiidy known as such. Metaphysics, then, is 
founded on Tyachology ; for the question whether this or 
that proposition be objectively true depends on the question 
whether man's intellect genuinely avouches it. The hnman 
mind abounds in genuine utterances of objective truth, and 
precious results are attainable by I'Kamining and cataloguing 
Us treasures. But there is ulway)< gniie danger — so much 
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we readily concede to Phenomenists — ^lest prejudice be mis- 
taken for intuition ; and this danger can only be met by 
vigorous and penetrating psychological inquiry. We submit 
that Intuitionist philosophers have not as yet in general 
given sufficient prominence to this psychological inquiry ; 
that in dealing, e.g., with the genuineness of this or that 
intuition, they have often not been at sufficient pains in 
sifting the relevant psychological phenomena. We hope 
to explain what we mean by this suggestion in our next 
essay. At all events this psychological examination of 
alleged intuitions will occupy a somewhat prominent place 
in our own reasonings. 

And this criticism of Intuitionistic philosophers suggests 
a more general remark. Cardinal Newman says, some- 
where, that he entirely refuses to be converted by " a smart 
syllogism." In a similar spirit speaks M. Laprune. 
Beligious " Truth," he says, " when unknown or forgotten, 
despised, misconceived, is not brought into the mind by 
the all-powerful virtue of a syllogism. Neither the ex- 
cellence of Truth nor the mind's dignity permits this " 
(p. 384). And, certainly, if it be true, as we have alleged, 
that, by the very fact of engaging in Theistic controversy, 
we summon the Antitheist to a supremely energetic act of 
will, one sees plainly that everything like flippancy or 
overbearingness of tone in the conduct of that controversy ; 
or, again, any peremptory challenging of instantaneous 
assent and submission may probably be productive of most 
serious mischief. The sincere inquirer must be allowed 
his full time for patient consideration aud healthy resolve. 

To conclude. If, on the one hand, we have maintained 
that Theistic arguments are discerned as quite indubitably 
conclusive by those who will choose to give them prolonged 
and dispassionate consideration ; on the other hand, what 
we have said will, we hope, powerfully illustrate the unspeak- 
able blessedness of a religious education. It might seem 
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difficult to exaggerate the blessedness of such education, 
even in the case of non-Catholics, who shall have been 
trained to regulate their whole course of life by those four 
doctrines, which we have included under the name of 
"Eeligious Truth." But happier — and quite indefinitely 
happier — is he who has been from infancy a child of that 
Church which infallibly preserves in their full purity the 
truths of Natural Religion, while supplementing them with 
a body of revealed dogmata that brings out those truths 
into ever-increasingly clearer and fuller light.* 

* This eisaj is the last of the coDtinoous series so ofteQ referred to in the 
text, purporting to exhibit the philosophical foundation of Theism. The 
scope of the remaining ones which follow, and the occasions upon which they 
were written, have been already spoken of in the Editor*s introductory 
essay. — Ed. 
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SCIENCE, PRAYER, FREEWILL, AND MIRACLES.* 

Nothing can be clearer than that God desires mankind to 
cultivate experimental science. He has imprinted on 
nature fixed laws, which make it amenable to such science ; 
and He has endowed man with an intellect capable of in- 
vestigating those laws. Then, such investigation is moraUy 
advantageous to many ; is a good intellectual discipline to 
all ; and has issued, moreover, in the discovery of in- 
numerable truths, which have promoted physical enjoy- 
ment and social comfort in a degree almost incredible. 
And the Church has ever thus interpreted God*s Will. No 
one can maintain with the slightest plausibility that, even 
when her influence was greatest, she occupied any other 
attitude towards science! than that of respect and en- 
couragement; still less that she viewed it with misgiving 
or suspicion. And yet, in full consistency with this avowal, 
we may and do regard it as a serious evil that the great 
triumphs of science have been achieved at a time like the 
present ; at a time when — from causes easily to be traced, 
however deplorable — there has been so large and wide- 
spread a rebellion against the Churches authority over 

* Five Discaursei on Miracles, Prayer, and the Laws of Nature. By the 
Rev. D. Gilbert, D.D. London : FarreU. 

Tfie Reign of Law, By The Duke op Abgtll. London : Strahan. 

The Church and the World. Essay 16. Science and Prayer. By tho 
Rev. M. M*Coll. London : Longmans. 

t In this essay we shaU, for convenience* sake, use the word *^ science '* 
in the sense which Englishmen so commonly give to it; as expressing 
physical and experimental science, to the exclusion of theological and 
metaphysical. 
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secular thought. It has resulted from this circuoiBtance 
that science and theology have proceeded for centuries 
past, each in its own separate sphere, and each ignoring 
the other's existence. On the one hand, seientiflc men 
have continually assumed many a principle fundamentally 
irreligious, which they have not cared, however, to express 
and carry forward into its legitimate consequences. On 
the other hand, theologians have confined themselves to 
that high sphere which is excluaively their own, without 
trouhliag themselves to consider and correct what has been 
amts3 in humhler regions of speculation. Such, we say, 
has been the state of things for many successive genera- 
tions. But at length there are no doubtful signs that tbia 
chasm between the two different lines of thought is beginning 
to be bridged over, and that the temporary truce is to be 
succeeded by a vigorous war. Every one has observed 
how much greater interest is taken m matters theological, 
whether the interest of sympathy or of disgust, than was 
the case even twenty years ago. Scientific men are 
beginning to attack openly the foundations of religion ; and 
correlatively no duty is at this moment more indispensably 
urgent on the theological faculty than to confront and 
encounter these malignant and formidable attacks. 

Om* present piu-pose is to consider what appears to us 
at ouco the most epecioas and the most fundamental of all 
those objections which have been brought against religion 
in the name of science. It cannot, indeed, be adequately 
treated, except iu a volume, or rather in a series of volumes. 
All which we can hope to accomplish in an essay is to lay 
down principles in reply, which may recommend themselves 
both as true and as safiScient ; and which may be more 
fully apprehended, and also carritid out into due detail, by 
those ChriFitian thinkers who are adequate to the task.' 

* The pnuent wiilfir alionM ronfen at MUrtlng, what nill. b* f«tn, b« 
ni»iiifor"t Ihrcuglmiit. vii, thni ho Ubc-un uti.W thn {jTrnt diiadraiiU^ nf 

ootapluto luiuciiuustiinM) wttb all d«UiU of phyiieitL trieiiM. Wu alionld 
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We shall endeavour to state the objection in its full strength 
and extent, because nothing can be more injurious to the 
Church's cause than that her defenders should fail to 
apprehend the fatal malignity of that pestilence which is 
abroad. There are not a few scientific men, then, we fear, 
who, if they spoke out their full mind, would argue as 
follows : — 

"The one principle implied in every scientific inves- 
tigation of every kind is the principle of phenomenal uni- 
fomiity ; or, in other words, the principle that, in every 
case without exception, where there are the same pheno- 
menal antecedents, the same phenomenal consequents will 
result. Let me suppose for a moment the contradictory of 
this ; let me suppose, e.g,^ that some deity had the power 
and the will to affect the fixed laws of nature ; science 
would be an impossibility. I compose a substance to-day 
of certain materials, and find it by experiment to be com- 
bustible : I compose another to-morrow of the very same 
materials, united in the very same way and in the very 
same proportions, and I find the composition incombustible. 
If such a case were possible, the whole foundation of science 
would be taken from under my feet. Science from the first 
has assumed this phenomenal uniformity, as its first 
principle ; nor could it have advanced one single step 
without that assumption. Those achievements, then, of 
physical science, which the most religious men cannot 
attempt to question, afford an absolutely irrefragable 
demonstration of that first principle which science has 
from the first assumed. No investigations, proceeding 
throughout on a false basis, could by possibility have 
issued in an innumerable multitude of unexperienced yet 
experimentally true conclusions. 

add, however, that a Protestant gentieman of high soientifio eminenoo has 
done us the very g^reat favour of looking over our sheets. 
[This was the late Professor De Morgan.] 
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" But now answer me candidly : how is this prineipte 
of pheuomeual uniformity reconcilable— I will not aay 
with Christianity — but with any practical syBtem whatever 
of religion ? I will begin with my weakest point of attack, 
and rise by degrees to my strongest. I will begin with 
the doctrine that prayer for temporal blessings is reasonable 
and may be efficaeiouB. Your country is visited with ■ 
famine or pestilence, and you supplicate your God for 
relief. Your only child lies sick of a dangerous fever; I 
and, as a matter of course, you are frequent in prayer. 
You are diligent, indeed, in giving her all the external help 
yon can ; but your chief trust is avowedly in God, You I 
entreat Him that He will arrest the malady and spare her 
precious life. What can be more irrational than this ? I 
Would you pray, then, for a long day in December ? Would 
you pray that in June the sun shall set at six o'clock? ' 
Yet surely tho laws of fuver are no less absolutely fixed I 
than those of sunset ; and were the case otherwise, no | 
science of medicine could by possibility have been called 
into existence. The only difft-rence between the two cases 
ia that the laws of sunset have been thoroughly mastered; 
■whereas our knowledge as to the laws of fever, though very 
considerable, is as yet but paHial and incomplete.* The 
'abstract power of prediction,' — as Mr. Stuart Mill calls it 
— this is the one assumption, in every nouk and corner of 
Bcience. All scientific men take for granted — when they 
cease to do so they will cease to be scientilic mon^that » 
person of superhuman and adequate iutelligeuce, who 
should know accurately and fully all the various oonibiua- 
tions and properties of matter which now exist, could 
predict infallibly the whole series of future phenomon*. 

* " Or<llnHi7 ChriatiiiiK ntk tar tait wMlhor bdc) fur nin, hut Ihrg do aol 
atk that uattr may run ttp-kiU; vhile Iha man of firnfe cUarlg fii lliut Uw 
(nntiiig or one i^Ulion wnultl be jntl n« murh an fn/rfnijnnnil 0/ low . . . 
M Ui* gnnllng nf Ui* other. Holding UU late to bo pcmumeDt. kt pnty» fir 
mnOkv." (Pntimni Tyiidall, qnoM in CAunk aad H'orU, p. 230.) 
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He could predict the future course of weather or of disease 
with the same assurance with which men now predict the 
date of a coming eclipse. Pray God all day long — add 
fasting to your prayer if you like, and let all your fellow- 
Christians add their prayer and fasting to yours — in order 
that the said eclipse shall come a week earlier: do yon 
suppose you will be heard? Yet the precise date of an 
eclipse is not more peremptorily fixed by the laws of nature 
than is the precise issue of your daughter's fever. You do 
not venture to doubt speculatively this fundamental doctrine 
of science; in our various scientific conversations, my 
friend, you have always admitted it. But, like a true 
Englishman, you take refuge m an illogical compromise. 
You assume one doctrine when you study science; and 
another, its direct contradictory, when your child falls ill. 
And yet I am paying you too high a compliment : for you 
do not profess that this latter doctrine is true ; you do not 
profess that your prayer to God is reasonable, or can possibly 
be efficacious: your only defence is that your reason is 
mastered and overborne by the combined effect of your 
religious and your parental emotion. As though you could 
please God — if, indeed, there be a Personal God at all — ^by 
acting in a manner which your reason condemns. 

"Well, you tell me you see your mistake; you will 
henceforth pray for spiritual blessings, and for them alone. 
Why, you are still as unreasonable as you were before. Is 
not psychology, then, as truly a science as medicine ? You 
never doubted that it was when you used to take such 
interest in the study of Eeid and Hamilton. But if psy- 
chology be a science — if the conclusions, whether of Hartley 
and Mill or of Hamilton and M'Cosh, have more value than 
the inventions of a fortune-teller or the dreams of a mad- 
man — mental phenomena proceed on fixed laws, no less 
inflexibly than physical. What, then, can possibly be your 
meaning when you pray for what you call grace? when 

VOL. II. M 
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you Bupplieate for help against what you call temptation ? 
for growth in what you call virtue ? All these prayern 
imply in their very notion that your God is constant); 
interfering with the course of mental phenomena. To talk 
an you do, or. at least, to pray as you do, is equivalent to 
saying id bo many words — not that this or that school of 
paychologianB is in error, but that there is no science of 
psychology at all ; that there are no fixed laws of mind 
to be discovered hy any one whatever ; that the real agency 
at work, in causing our various thoughts, volitions, and 
emotions, is the unceasing and arbitrary intervention of a 
PerBonal Creator and Sanctifier. Take your choice. Believe 
in science or believe in the efficacy of prayer. But at least 
do not assume an intellectual position so obviously con- 
temptible, as that of seeking to combine the two. 

" 3. At least, yon reply, you may exercise your freemU 
for good or for evil, however powerless your God may be to 
assist you in the combat. On the contrary, I rejoin, thiB. 
figment of Freewill is even more directly unscientifio 
the superstition of prayer. The very foundation of all 
science, as every one well knows, is thjs great truth, that 
the same phenomenal anteoedeuts are invariably succeeded 
by the same phenomenal consequents. Now, the notion ot 
FreewiU directly and, as it were, unblushingly contradicts , 
this fundamental truth. When you say your will is fre^t 
your very meaning is that — the very same jthenomeoal 
antecedents being supposed, both physical and mental — you 
possess a real power of choosing «/(.i( mental rontfqnent 
Bball ensue. How amazing — not that a priest-ridden 
Dltramontane or an ignorant rustic — but that you, an 
educated and scientific gentleman, can have been blind to 
BO extravagant an inconsistency ! 

" 4. After this it it hardly wocth while to make one 
more remark, which I will not, however, omit. The 
Christian reli)pon, in particular, is grounded on an allega- 
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tion of miracles. But miracles, it la plain, constitute the 
Bame anti-5cieDtific absurdity in the material world which 
Freewill constitutes in the mental. To believe the exist- 
ence of miracles is, ipso facto, to disbelieve phenomenal 
oniformitj ; and to disbelieve phenomenal imiformity, is to 
reject the very possibility of science." 

We have stated all this in its full extent, because we are 
Tery desirous that our readers should understand whnt the 
argument means, if it means anything at all. It would be 
most unjuat to doubt that many scientific men, who carry 
it to a certain ext_ent, would bo appalled at the very thought 
of embracing that full conclusion in which it issues ; and 
they may be greatly benefited, therefore, by being brought 
to understand what that full conclusion is. Moreover, as 
we have already said, it is of great moment that Cliristians 
in general, and Catholics in particular, should understand 
how tremendous is the danger lm"king under a few plausible 
generahties ; that they should see once for all how vain is 
all thought of concession and compromise ; and that they 
should gird themselves for an internecine conflict. Lastly, 
we should be extremely glad if, hy exhibiting the urgency 
of the crisis, we could induce competent Christian writers 
to enter more fully on the work of reply than they have 
hitherto done. There is no part, or hardly any part, of 
the true answer to these irreligious arguraeuts which has 
not been already stated incidentally here or there by some 
Christian thinker; but we greatly desiderate a far more 
eystematic, comprehensive, and emphatic consideration of 
the whole matter than has hitherto been afforded. Even 
were there far less than there is of vigour and conclusive 
argument in Dr. Gilbert's discourses, he would deserve our 
eincerest gratitude for drawing methodical attention to the 
subject. But he has done much more than this. He has 
failed indeed, we think, to grasp the full extent of that 
irreligious theory which Catholics have to encounter ; but 
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be bae given man; BatiBfactory, and Home quite admimblfl 
answers to the particular objections which be bas con- 1 
eidered. 

We have seldom seen so disappointing a work as the I 
Duke of Argyll's, which we bave alBo named at the head | 
of this essay. In saying this, however, we are very fu | 
indeed from intending simply to disparage it ; on the I 
contrary, it is the rare excellence of eome individual I 
passages which leads ub to expect elsewhere what we do J 
not find. Some of the defects which we lament i 
doubt, attributable to the volume's fragmentary character ; 
and we certainly much regret that, instead of republishing 
a number of separate papers, the Duke did not take the 
trouhle of working up his materials into one harmonious 
whole. Still, the intellectual faults exhibited, we cannot 
but think, lie deeper than the mere form of his production. 
There are many signs, indeed, in the volume of his poB- I 
sessing not only great faimese and justice of view, boj 
also a real capacity for profound thought ; yet the sigl 
are not less couBpicuous of bis not ha^'ing duly evoked into 1 
exercise thiB latter capacity. He impresses us as having s 
given too large a proportion of bis time to acquiring know- 
ledge, and too small a proportion to digesting and reflecting 
on the materials thus obtained. The extent of his know- 
ledge is certainly very remarkable, and many of bis 
incidental observations display teal originality and genius. 
We cannot give a better specimen, both of tbo Duke'e 
excellencies and of bis defects, than his tnatment of thtt J 
first irreligious objection above recounted. We will begill,a 
however, by soliciting our readers' most careful atteutioa 
to bis truly admirable romarku on tbe utter emptiness and 
baselessness of one cowardly intellectual subterfuge, to 
which resort has at timea been attempted. Some writon , 
have proclaimed the existence of a certain, as it woie^ 
impassable gulf between the respective realms of theolof 
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and secular science. It Is by means of this subterfuge that 
minimizing Cathotics would shirk the Church's authority 
throughout the whole sphere of secular speculation; and it 
is by the same means that many scientific men excuse 
themselves from the chargeof injuring religion, when they 
admit irreligious principles into the sphere of their own 
science. 

And 8o we see, saya the Diike. the men of Theology coming 
out to parley with the men of science^a white flag in their 
hands, and saying, " 1/ yoa will let us al<yne, tee teill do the tame 
by you. Keep to your own province ; do not enter ours. The 
reign of Law which you proclaim, we admit — ^outAide these 
walls, but not within them: let there be peace between us." 
But this will never do. There can be no tuch treaty dividing the 
dumain of Truth. Enery one Tinth it connected with every other 
Truth in this great Unieeree of Ood, 

It is against a oertuin real danger, that some men would 
erect a feeble barrier by defending the position, that Science 
and Religion may be, and ought to be, kept entirely separate ; 
that they belon); to wholly diSerent spheres of thought; and 
that the ideaa ahteh prevail in the one proeinee haee no relation to 
thote tahifh prevail in the other. This is a doctrine offering many 
temptationH to many minds. It is grateful to Bcieutifio men 
who are afraid uf Iwing thought hostile to Religion. It is 
grateful to religious men who are afraid of being thought to be 
afraid of ycienco. To these, and to all who are troubled to 
reconcile what they have been taught to believe with what they 
have come to know, this doctrine forme a natural and convenient 
Nicape. There it but cme ofijeclian to it, bat that it the fatal 
objection — that it it not true. 

The spiritual world and the intellectual world are not 
separated after this fashion ; and the notion that they are si> 
separated does but encourage men to accept in each ideas which 
will at last be found to bo false in both. The truth is, that 
there is no branch of human inquiry, however purely physical, 
hich is more than the word " branch " implies ; none which is 
at connected through endless ramifications with every other — 
and etpeeiallg tvith that which it the root and centre of them all. If 
He who formed the mind be one with Him who is the Orderer 
of all things conoeming which that mind is occupied, there ean 
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be no md to the point* of contact betnreen our different conceptlOBS 
of them, of Him, and of ouraelveB. 

The instinct which impels us to seek for harmony in ths 
truths of Science and tho truths of Eeligion, is a higher inatinot 
and a truer one than the diepoBition which leads us to evado ' 
the difficulty by pretending that there is no relation between | 
. them. For, after all, il is a pretence and nothing more. No dm* 
»Ao thoroughly accept* a prlttciple in the philoBophy of Nature wkicJt 
lie feel* to be inconiittent leith a doctrine of Religion, can help Aoom^ 
Jut belief in that doctrine thaken and undemtined. We may believe, 
and we must believe, both in Nature and in Beligion, many 
things which we cannot understand ; but ice cannot really hetieva 
(wo proposition* which are felt to be contradictory. It helps ns 
nothing in such a difficulty to eay that the one propoaitioa 
belongs to Reason and the other propoeition belongs to Faith. 
The endeavour to reconcile them is a necessity of the mind. 
We are right in thinking that if thry are both indeed true they am t 
be reconciled, and if they really are fundamentally appoeed thtg ■ 
cannot both be true {pp. 63-55). I 

It will have been observed with much interest, how 
frankly the Duke, in the course of this e:i.tra£t, atlmits 
theology to be "the root and centre of all" scieDces. Such 
an opinion, indeed, cannot be avoided by any clear-headed | 
man, who believes that there is such a science as theology, i 
and who vill look facts in the face. But, then^ there ars ^ 
»o many clear-headed men who do not believe that there U 
Buoh a science as theology, and bo many others who will 
not look facts in the face. 

After this preliminary and most important introduction, 
the Duke states, with extreme force and candour, the anti- 
religioQB objection to which we referred above ; and here 
again hts language is bo masterly and so clear that ve 
cannot refrain from quoting it in extcnto. He rfifera, 
theo, to — 

The oonclnsion to which the langnage of some Botcntifio n 
is evidently pointing, that great general Latet iwxonM« in thmr \ 
applicaiion, and Caua<^« in eudlt«B chain of iuvariabla •oqncmos, [ 
are the governing povrora in Natnro, and that th^ ti 
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for any fecial direelion or providential ordering of eveal». If liia 
be true, it it vain to deny iU bearing on Seligion. Wlial, then, can 
be the we of prayer t Can Lawg hear hs? Can they change, or 
can they taapend thevuelvee f These qucatiouB cannot but ariBe, 
and ttey require an answer. It in said of a late eminent 
Professor and clergyman of the English Church,* who was 
deeply imbued with these opinions on the place occHpied by 
Law in the economy of Nature, that he went on, nevertheleBe, 
preaching high doctrinal eermona from the pulpit until hie 
death. He did eo on the ground that propositions which were 
contrary to his reason wore not necessarily beyond his faith. 
The inconsistencies of the human mind are indeed unfathomable ; 
and there are men so constituted a» honeglly to tuppoee that they 
can divide Ihenueheg into two epiritual beingg, one of lehom it 
iteptieal, and the other is bclievirig. But such men are rare — 
happily for Keligion, and not leas happily for Science. No 
healthy intellect, no eameal spirif, can rett in meh self-betrayal. 
Accordingly we find many men now facing the consequences lo 
which they haTe given their intellectnal assent, and taking their 
Hand upojt the ground that prayer to Ood hat no other value or effect 
than to for as it may be a good way of preaching to oumelvet. It is 
a useful and helpful exercise for our own spirits, but it is 
nothing more. But how can they pray who have come to this ? 
Can iC ever be useful or helpful to believe a lie f That which has 
been threatened aa the worst of all spiritual evils, would then 
become the conatunt attitude of our "religion," tlie habitual 
condition of our worship. Tkii mast be as bad science as it is had 
religion (pp. 58-60). 

The Duke then proceeds, as our imaginary objector 
proceeded above, to show the imposBibility of sucli a dis- 
tinction as Bome have attempted to draw between physical 
and mental phenomena :— 

The compromise now offered by some philosophers is this — 
that although the course of external nature is unalterable, yet 
possibly the plienomcna of mind and character may be changed 
by the Divine Agency, But will this i«aaouing bear analysiM ? 
Can the distioction it assumes be maintained 7 Whatever 
difficulties there may bo in reconciling the ideas of Law and of 
Volition, are difficulties which apply equally to the \\'orlds of 
■ We imngiDe that referenee it here made to the late £av, Baden Favsll. 
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Matter and of Mind. The Mind is a* much gahjeel Ui Lata Oi (M 
Body ts. The reign of Law is over all ; aud if its dominion be 
really incompatible with the agency of Volition, human or 
divine, then the Mind is as imtcceaaible to that agency u 
material thingB (p, 61), 

This admirabk- statement of the difficulty raised our 
hopes to the highest pitch, and we fully expected to find 
the objection answered in the same satisfactory and masterly 
way in which it had been stated. In this hope we were 
disappointed. The previous extracts have shown, both how 
clearly the Duke is able to see the opposing argument and 
also how heartily he dislikes the conclusion to which it 
tends ; but we close the volume in absolute uncertainty how 
he would himself reply to it, 

Various other portions of the work will come beforfl ns, | 
for the expression both of assent and dissent, as our dia- i 
cuBsion proceeds ; but since the last chapter, on " the reign 
of Law in Politics," is wlioUy external to our present scope, 
we must not omit here to give it its due meed of praise. It 
is both original and powerful ; and we are able more un* 
reservedly to agree with it than with any other of the 
seven essays. 

Mr. M'Coll's essay is written generally in the best 
possible spirit, and is not without incidental remarks of 
much force and vigour ; yet on the whole hu has neither 
dune justice, we think, to the strength of his njipoueuts* 
view, nor yet to the strength of his own. We regret also 
to find, towards the beginning, language savouring of that 
illogical attempt, which the Duke of Argyll so excellently 
rebukes, to deny all contact between the respective spheres 
of theology and ecculur science. 

SoieDoe, says our author, not ooDt«nt with toleration and 
good ntighbouTlmod on th« part of tho Church, aspirea to ilictata 
tlje articleti of her creed, and prcHcrihe her very fomia of 
devotiun. Of this aggrwaive dispositicn on the port of Kcieno* i 
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the recent attack on Hpeoial prayer is an inatance. The prayor 
against the cholera and the cattle-plague cannol be aecuaed of 
encToaching on any of ike rights and privileges of icimttx. It movea 
in another sphere, and is simply based on our recognition of a 
God whose Love is infinite, and whose Power is equal to HiB 
Love, It ia atrictly framed on Bacon's advice, " being kept 
within its own province," and not venturing on any " esouraionB 
into the limits of physical canses." Yet Natural Science, in so 
far an it is represented by Professor Tyndall, turns round upon 
U8 with a scowl, and tells us that, in the opinion of the great 
majority of sane persons, " we are little better than foola for 
believing that our prayers can avail to atop the progress of the 
pestilence " (p. 414). 

Surely the Church does make an aggresBion — a moat 
laudable and just one, doubtless, but atill an aggression — 
on the domain of physical science, when she proclaims 
that prayer to God often alters the course of phenomena. 
Surely " the course of phenomena " is precisely the 
one object-matter of experimental science. How can it be 
said, then, that the Church exhibits "toleration and good 
neighbourhood " to that science, when she dogmatizes 
on its one object-matter? The "abstract power of pre- 
dicting phenomena " is claimed aa the very foundation of 
experimental science, by a large number of her most 
ardent votaries ; and the Church, in teaching the efficacy 
of prayer, directly overthrows that foundation. Yet Mr. 
M'Coll says that theology "cannot" even "be accmed of 
encroaching on any of the rights and privileges of science," 
Surely such an "accusation "is not only possible, but is 
thoroughly well founded ; except, indeed, bo far aa the 
word "encroachment" imphes an undue claim of control. 
She claims to control physical science, and her claim 
ia a most just one. Consider the two following pro- 
positions : — Prop. 1 : " There is an abstract power of 
acientiBcally predicting all futui'e phenomena : " here is a 
icientific proposition, true or false. Prop. 1 : " The future 
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course of phenomena will be affected indefinitely by Godra 
Intervention ; whether He acts simply on His own in- 
scrutable Will, or whether in answer to the prayer of Most 
Holy Mary, of Angels, of Saints, of men on earth : " here 
is a theolo(iieal proposition, true or false. Mr. M'CoU speaks 
as though these two propoaitions respectively belonged to 
two spheres, which have no points of mutual contact. How 
strange ! Why, one is the logical contradictory of the 
other. He who holds the former must reject the latter, 
and he who holds the latter must reject the former. To 
say that theology and science are mutually indej)endent, 
seems to us the one position more obviously illogical and 
untenable than any other that can be devised. Sacred 
science must be granted superiority over secular ; or else 
secular science will assume superiority over sacred. And 
if any Christian shrinks from claiming for theology such 
superiority, however pious and admirable may be his inten- 
tions, he is in fact betraying the cause which he wishes to 
serve.* 

At the present day many, even amoug Catholics, are in 
the habit of conceding very readily that, in times paat, 
" theologians intruded into the province of science ; " and 
we cannot he surprised, therefore, that Mr. M'CoU, who ia 
not a Catholic, has taken the accusation for granted 
(p. 412). It would certainly be over-bold to assert con- 
fidently a negative ; but at least, before we admit the truth 
of so grave an accusation, we desire to see some attempt 
at demonstrating it. The only proof to which Mr. M'CoU 
refers, is the case of Galileo; and on that case we are 
perfectly confident, that the theologians were right in prin- 
ciple from first to last-t 

So much, then, on the three works which we have named 
* Wd bnve BBTEml limui drnwo DtttTDtiini to Piua IX.'o itroDfc UQ^uaga In 
Ilia Miiiiirh Ilrier. no thu Cbun')i'ii Hiilliorit; oTer pliysintl wienre. 

t OhIIImi** cobo tiu bucu sluco trratod at leti^itli, \>j tho prMont wrltor, 
In th« DiUltt Bctito for April aii4 Jalj, IHTI. 
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at the head of our articlo. For ourselves, as we have 
already said, we can aepire to nothing more than an 
exhibition of the merest skeleton and outline ; which, should 
it meet with approval, might be filled up and expanded by 
those who are more fitted for the task both from natural 
qualifications and from scientific accomplishments. 

We will beg our readers to look back at the four objec- 
tions which we are to meet. They are directed respectively 

(1) against the efficacy of prayer for temporal blessings; 

(2) against the possibility of Divine Grace ; (3) against 
Freewill; and (4) against Miracles. They are of very 
unequal force ; and we consider the last, indeed, to be 
frivolous in the extreme. We will take them, however, in 
the order in which they have been stated. We admit, of 
course, at starting, what the Chiu:ch has ever taught, viz. 
that God has impressed on each portion of matter certain 
intrinsic properties, and a certain definite unchanged 
agency of its own. Truth obliges us, indeed, further to 
maintain, that He has retained in His own hands the 
power of suspending or even reversing the action of suuh 
properties; yet, as regards the two first objections on our 
list, there ia no necessity whatever for insisting on this 
quahfication. On the contrary, we are fully prepared to 
concede for argument's sake, that He never does interfere 
with the properties of matter ; that He never does reverse 
their natural agency ; that the laws of nature are absolutely 
fixed, and the sequence of phenomena absolutely uniform. 
We contend that even were this hypothesis ever so un- 
reservedly true, there would still he no cogency whatever 
in those irreligious arguments, which are adduced to sustain 
the two first objections above recited. Of these, we will 
treat the former in detail ; and afterwards apply very easily 
to the second what will have been already said in reply to 
the first. The third and fourth shall afterwards he con- 
sidered fully and carefully, on their respective grounds. 
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Let it be conceded, tlien, for argument's sake, that t 
whole material world proceeds unesceptionally on the basts 
of phenomenal uniformity ; that the laws of nature are 
most absolutely fixed. Firstly, we say, it does not follow, 
or tend ever so distantly to follow, because they are Juted 
that they proceed independently of God's constant and an- 
remitting " premovement." * Nay, secondly, we say that 
— putting aside all the evidences of revealed religion — 
physical phenomena alone, if duly considered, give even 
greater probability to the religious than to the irreligioua 
conclusion. But if such Divine premovement be admitted, 
then the efficacy of man's prayer for temporal blessings is 
the dictate of reason no less truly than of faith. iSince, 
however, it is essential that the reader shall carry with 
him a clear notion of what we mean by this Divine pre- 
movement, we trust he will pardon us much grotesqueness 
and some lengthiness of illustration. However grotesque 
may be the supposition we are going to make, we beheve it 
will be found singularly adapted to the only purpose for 
which we use it— the purpose of enabling our readers to 
understand distinctly what we mean. 

We begin, then, with imagining two mice, endowed, 
however, with quasi-human or semi-human intelligence, 
enclosed within a grand pianoforte, but prevented in soma 
way or other from interfering with the free play of its 
machinery. From time to time they are dehghted with tho 
strains of choice music. One of the two considers these 
to result from some aRency external to the instrument; 
but the other, having a more philosophical mind, rises to 
the conception of fixed laws and phenomenal uniformity. 

* Wbnt we iii(>an hj thi> word will immolintely njipeKr. Wo do not tay 
*' preruolioii," livcuiiic tbii word hui & apuoiBl miubo In the Thomittio phil(>. 
■oph^r, totalljr diatiuct rrum thai liuru iiituoiluil. I'lmru u u oorlaiii " ouo- 
onnitta " >t«>, wliicli Catholln eoiuldDr lo bu mtiaUDtl; pul forth by (ind. In 
dstftalt of wliich the wbolu oraitlon wnuld liiik book into aotblngii«M ; but 
th«''prcinovuiiwut"or nliicb wuapnak in thu text la agrent duul luure than 
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" Science as yet," he says, " is but io its infancy ; but I 
have already made one or two important discoveries. Every 
Bound which reaches ua is preceded by a certain vibration 
of these strings. The same string invariably produces the 
same sound ; and that louder or more gentle, according as 
the vibration may be more or less intense. Sounds of a 
more composite character result when two or more of the 
strings vibrate together; and here, again, the sound pro- 
duced, as far as I am able to discover, is precisely a eom- 
Iiound of those somids which would have resulted from the 
various component strings vibrating separately. Tlien 
there is a further sequence which I have observed : for each 
vibration is preceded by a stroke from a corresponding 
hammer ; and the string vibrates more intensely in pro- 
portion as the hammer's stroke is more forcible. Thus far 
I have already prosecuted my researches. And so much at 
least is evident even now, viz. that the sounds proceed not 
from any external and arbitrary agency — from the inter- 
vention, e.g., of any higher will — hut from the uniform 
operation of fixed laws. These laws may be explored by 
intelhgent mice ; and to their exploration I shall devote my 
life." Even from this inadequate illustration, you see the 
general conclusion which we wish to enforce. A sound has 
been produced through a certain intermediate chain of fixed 
laws ; but this fact does not tend ever so distantly to 
establish the conclusion, that there is no human premove- 
ment acting continuously at one end of that chain. 

Imagination, however, has no limits. Wo may very 
easily suppose, therefore, that some instrument is dis- 
covered, producing music immeasurably more heavenly and 
transporting than that of the pianoforte ; but for that very 
reason immeasurably more vast in size and more complex 
in machinery. Wc will call this imaginary instrument a 
" polychordon," as we are not aware that there is any 
existing claimant of that name. In this polychordon, the 
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intermediate links — between the player's premovement on 
oue band, ami tbe reealtiiig sound on the other — are no 
longer, two, but two hundred. Wg further fluppose — 
imagination, as before said, being boundless — that some 
human being or other is nnintermittently playing on this 
polychordon, but playing on it just what airs may strike 
his fancy at the moment. Well ; euoceasive generations of 
philosophical mice have actually traced one hundred and 
lifty of the two hundred phenomenal sequences, through 
whose fixed and invariable laws the sound is produced. 
The colony of mice, shut up within, are in the highest 
spirits at the success which has crowned the scientifio 
labour of their leading thinkers ; and the most eminent of 
these addresses an assembly. " We have long known that 
the laws of oar mnsical miiverse are immutably fixed ; but 
we have now discovered a far larger number of those laws 
than our ancestors could have imaguaed tajtahU of discovery. 
Let us redouble our efforts. I fully expect that our grand- 
children will be able to predict as accurately, for an in- 
definitely preceding period the succession of melodies with 
which we ai-e to be delighted, as we now predict tbe boors 
of sunrise and sunset.* One thing, at all events, is now 
absolutely incontrovertible. As to the notion of there being 
Bome agency external to the polychordon — intervening with 
arbitrary and capricious will to produce the sounds we 
experience — this is a long-cxploiled superstition, a mere 
dream and dotage of tlie post. The progress of science has 
put it on one side, and never again can it return to disturb 
our philosophical progroB8," 

This whole illustration will have made, we think, 
abimdantly clear both the meaning, and the truth of that 
proposition for which we are conti^nding. Two hundred 
absolutely fixed laws intervene between the player's pre- 

* Tlio pnl ji^hordnn. if tlii^ roiwlei pleaaea, may be lUppoacd to bate s gbuM 
wiver, tlmugh ntucJi tlie UgUt jicnetntiM. 
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movement and the resulting sound ; but this fact doea not 
tend ever bo remotely to show that there ie not an intelli- 
geat player, or that his premovenient is not absolutely 
miremittiug. And in like manner, though phenomenal 
laws the most strictly and rigorously uniform existed 
throughout the realm of nature, such a fact would not tend 
ever so remotely to show what irreligious men pretend : it 
would not tend ever ao remotely to show that those laws 
are not at each moment directed, to this purpose or to 
that, by an imvtediute and uncontrolled Dunne Premovement. 
God's real ends cannot be more inscrutable to us, according 
to the Christian's behef, than would be the end of a human 
performer to the mice within this supposed polychordon. 
Indeed, we do know so much as this, that His ends are those 
of Infinite Wisdom and Holiness. And as a player on the 
polychordon may readily be induced, at the smEtUest request 
of a. Httle child, to produce this particular musical result 
rather than some other ; so the heartfelt prayer of the 
humblest Christian may powerfully affect God's premove- 
ment of the physical world. We are not here arguing, be 
it observed, that the truth is so ; we are but saying that 
the mere fact of phenomenal uniformity does not ever so 
remotely tend to show that the truth is not so. 

We now, then, proceed to our second proposition. Even 
apart from any evidence of revealed religion, physical 
phenomena taken by themselves would make it, we main- 
tain, more probable than not that God does unintermit- 
tontly premove, in accordance with His inscrutable purposes, 
those fixed laws which pervade the external world. Before 
drawing out an argument which appears to us far more 
cogent than any other in behalf of this conclusion, we will 
enter on a prehminary matter of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. We will here, then, draw the attention of our readers 
to a thesis which occupies almost as much of the Duke of 
Argyll's volume aa all his others put together, and which 
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he certainly handles with Etgnal power and suecess. It 
has not nnfrequently been held that the investigation of 
phyncnl canses interferes with the due appreciation of final ,- 
that the habit of exploring phenomenal sequences ia greatly 
injurious to the habit of recognizing phenomenal design, A 
Now, if by this be merely meant that many scientific men, | 
through a certain deplorable narrowness and prejudice, [ 
close their eyes to a large number of undoubted facts, there I 
ia much truth, no doubt, in the allegation. But those who 
use such language generally mean much more than this. 
They seem to mean that the progress of physical science 
has really weakened the evidence derivable from nature, for j 
the existence of design in the material world. No auppo- } 
flition can be more scientifically unfounded than this ; and 4 
we wish we had apace to quote all the masterly passages in | 
which the Duke refutes it. We must confine oureelres, 
however, to two estraots, though the first will be of con- 
siderable length. The italics, of course, are our own. 

And yet scientific men sometimes tell ns that "wo must bo I 
very oautiouB bow we ascribe intention to Nature. Things do I 
fit into each otber, do doubt, as if they were designed ; but all T 
we know about them is that theee correspondences exist, and 
that tliey seeni to bo the result of physical laws of devclopmeut 
and growth." Very likely ; but how these correspondence 
have arisen, and are daily arising, is not the question, and it i» 
itnmateiial how that quostion may bo answered. Do thew 
corroMpomlenccs exist, or do they not ? The pcrrrpUon of Oufm 6jr ] 
<niT mind is at ranch a fact at the tight or totich of the thingt in vhiek 1 
Iheji appear. They may have been produced by growth— they 
may have been the result of & process of development, bat it i 
not t)ie lead the duvelopnient of a mfnul purjwso. /( ia llu end 
tvbterced that tee abtolutetj/ Ititow. What alone u doubtful i 
ol/Kure it precivsly Ihal which alone we are told it the legitimate 
ohjecl of our retearc.h, viz. the laeans by wliich that end haa 
bnen attained. Take one iuHtanco out of millions. The poiaon 
of a deadly snake— let ua for a moment consider what this i 
It is a secretion uf doCnite chemical properties which havs I 
reference not only — not oven mainly— to the organium of the J 
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animal in which it is developed, but specially to the organism 
of another animal which it is intended to destroy. Some 
naturalists have a vague sort of notion that, as regards merely 
mechanical weapons or organs of attack, they may be developed 
by use, that legs may become longer by fast running, teeth 
sharper and longer by much biting. Be it so : this law^ of 
growth, if it exist, is but itself an instrument whereby purpose 
is fulfilled. But how mil this law of growth adjust a poison in one 
aninuil with such subtle knowledge of the organization of another, that 
the deadly virus shall in a few minutes curdle the blood, benumb 
the nerves, and rush in upon the citadel of life ? There is hut 
one eocplanation — a Mind, having minute and perfect knowledge of the 
structure of both, has designed the one to be capable of inflicting death 
upon the other. This mental purpose and resolve is the one thing 
which our intelligence perceives with direct and intuitive 
recognition. The method of creation, by means of which this 
purpose has been carried into effect, is utterly unknown. 

Perhaps no illustration more striking of this principle was 
ever presented than in the curious volume published by Mr. 
Darwin on the •' Fertilization of Orchids." It appears that the 
fertilization of almost all orchids is dependent on the transport 
of the pollen from one flower to another by means of insects. 
It appears, further, that the structure of these flowers is 
elaborately contrived so as to secure the certainty and effective- 
ness of this operation. Mr. Darwin's work is devoted to tracing 
in detail what these contrivances are. To a large extent they 
are purely mechanical, and can be traced with as much clearness 
and certainty as the different parts of which a steam-engine is 
composed. The complication and ingenuity of these contrivances 
almost exceed belief. '' Moth-traps and spring-guns set on these 
grounds," might be the motto of the orchids. There are baits 
to tempt the nectar-loving Lepidoptera, with rich odours 
exhaled at night, and lustrous colours to shine by day ; there 
are channels of approach along which they are surely guided, so 
as to compel them to pass by certain spots ; there are adhesive 
plasters nicely adjusted to fit their probosces, or to catch their 
brows ; there are hair- triggers, carefully set in their necessary 
path, communicating with explosive shells, which project the 
pollen-stalks with unerring aim upon their bodies. There are, 
in short, an infinitude of adjustments, for an idea of which I 
must refer my readers to Mr. Darwin's inimitable powers of 
observation and description — adjustments all contrived so as to 

VOL. n. N 
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secure the accurate conveyance of the pollen of the one flower to 
its precise destination in the structure of another. 

Now, there are two questions which present themselves 
when we examine such a mechanism as this. The first w, WhcU 
is the use of the various parts, or their relation to each other mth 
reference to the purpose of the whole ? The second question is. 
How were those parts made, and out of what materials ? It t« 
the first of these questions— that is to say, the use, objects, intention^ 
or purpose of the different parts of the plant — which Darwin seU 
himself instinctively to answer first; and it is this which he does 
answer with precision and success. The second question — that is 
to say, how those parts come to be developed, and out of what 
'* primordial elements " they have been derived in their present 
shapes, and converted to their present uses — this is a question 
which Darwin does also attempt to solve, but the solution of 
which is in the highest degree difficult and uncertain. It is curious 
to obsei-ve the language which this most advanced disciple of 
pure naturalism instinctively uses when he has to describe the 
complicated structure of this curious order of plants. " Caution 
in ascribing intentions to nature" does not occur to him as 
possible. Intention is the one thing which he does see, and which, 
when he does not see, he seeJcs for diligently until he finds it. He 
exhausts every form of words and of illustration by which 
intention or mental purpose can bo described. "Contrivance,*' 
"curious contrivance," "beautiful contrivance," — these are 
expressions which recur over and over again. Here is one 
sentence describing the parts of a particular species : " The 
Labellum is developed into a long nectary, in order to attract 
Lepidoptera, and we shall presently give reasons for suspecting 
that the nectar \s purposely so lodged that it can be sucked only 
slowly, in order to give time for the curious chemical quality of 
the viscid matter setting hard and dry." Nor are these words 
used in any sense different from that in which they are 
applicable to the works of man's contrivance — to the instruments 
we use or invent for carrying into effect our own preconceived 
designs. On the contrary, human instruments are often selected 
as the aptest illustrations both of the object in view and of 
the means taken to effect it. Of one particular structure Mr. 
Darwin says : " This contrivance of the guiding ridges may be 
oompared to the little instrument sometimes used for guiding a 
thread into the eye of a needle." Again, referring to the 
precautions taken to compel the insects to come to the proptr 
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spot, in order to have the " pollinia'* attached to their bodies 
Mr. Darwin says : " Thus we have the rostellum partially 
closing the mouth of the nectary, like a trap placed in a run for 
game — and the trap so complex and perfect ! " But this is not 
all. The idea of special use, as the controlling principle of 
construction, is so impressed on Mr. Darwin's mind that, in 
every detail of structure, however lingular or obscure, he has 
absolute faith that in this lies the ultimate explanation. If an 
organ is largely developed, it is because some special purpose is 
to be fulfilled. If it is aborted or rudimentary, it is because 
that purpose is no longer to be subserved. In the case of 
another species whose structure is very singular, Mr. Darwin 
had great difficulty in discovering how the mechanism was 
meant to work, so as to eflfect the purpose. At last he made it 
out, and of the clue which lead to the discovery he says : ** The 
strange position of the Labellum perched on the summit of the 
column ought to have shown me that here was the place for experiment. 
I ought to have scorned the notion that the Labellum was thus 
placed for no good purpose. I neglected this plain guide, and for 
a long time completely failed to understand the flower" (pp. 
35-42). 

The laws of nature are employed in the system of nature in 
a manner precisely analogous to that in which we ourselves 
employ them. The difficulties and obstructions which are pre- 
sented by one law in. the way of accomplishing a given purpose, 
are met and overcome exactly on the same principle on which 
they are met and overcome by man, viz. by knowledge of other 
laws, and by resource in applying them — that is, by ingenuity in 
mechanical contrivance. It cannot be too much insisted on, that 
this is a conclusion of pure science. The relation which an organic 
structure bears to its purpose in Nature can be recognized as 
certainly as the same relation between a machine and its purpose 
in human art. It is absurd to maintain, for example, that the 
purpose of the cellular arrangement of material in combining 
lightness with strength, is a purpose legitimately cognizable by 
science in the Menai Bridge, but is not as legitimately cognizable 
when it is seen in Nature, actually serving the same use. The 
little barnacles which crust the rocks at low tide, and which to 
live there at all must be able to resist the surf, have the building 
of their shells constructed strictly with reference to this 
necessity. It is a structure all hollowed and chambered on the 
plan which engineers have so lately discovered as an arrangement of 
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material by which the power of resisting strain or pressure is 
multiplied in an extraordinary degree. That shell is cu pure a 
hit of mechanics as the hridge^ both being structures in which the 
same arrangement is adapted to the same end (pp. 101, 102). 

There is another evidence of design furnished by nature, 
on which writers like Paley have laid no stress at all ; but 
which is, in truth, as argumentatively available as the 
former. " Mere ornament or beauty,** says the Duke (p. 196), 
** is in itself an object, a purpose, and an end." 

Some of the most beautiful forms in Nature, he proceeds, 
are the shells of the marine Mollusca, and many of them are the 
richest, too, in surface ornament. But, prodigal of beauty as 
the ocean now is in the creatures which it holds, its wealth was 
even greater and more abounding in times when there was no 
man to gather them. The shells and corals of the old Silurian 
Sea were as elaborate and as richly carved as those which we 
now admire : and the noble Ammonites of the Secondary ages 
must have been glorious things indeed. Even now there is 
abundant evidence that although Man was intended to admire 
beauty, beauty was not intended only for Man*s admiration. 
Nowhere is ornament more richly given, nowhere is it seen more 
separate from the use^ than in those organisms of whose countless 
millions the microscope alone enables a few men for a few 
moments to see a few examples (pp. 198, 199). 

Our readers, we are sure, will thank us for putting 
before them a still more beautiful passage to the same 
effect from a long-forgotten article in the old British Critic. 
At the same time, we disclaim sympathy with its author's 
various hits against Paley's particular line of argument : — 

There is no purpose of mere animal life that might not have 
been answered quite as well without such a thing as beauty or 
grandeur being in the number of created things. A very few 
and, weighed in some scales, very trifling changes, would have 
made the diflference — a difference to them tliat are blessed with 
eyes that see and ears that hear, but no difference to the con- 
sistent utilitarian. A very little chajuje in the constitution and law 
of light tcotihl have made all nature of a dusky brown or a sickly 
yellow ; a very slightly different atmosphere would have excluded 
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Ihe sight and knowledge of the sun, moon, and stars, without 
litter exclusion of their light. Trees, shrubs, and herbs of the 
field might have been all one shape and hue : the earth a dead 
level, with just fall enough for rivers and canals. The natural 
geography of the globe might have run in lines of latitude and 
longitude like the boundaries in the United States. Let some 
one write a book on the Catholicism of nature — its rites and 
ceremonies — its symbols — its infinite redundance of ornament — its 
houndless variety of form — its ceaseless importunity of praise. 
Let him exclude from count all that may be brought under the 
head of " utility," and there will be a still countless remainder of 
superfluous beauties. His work will have a sort of Parallelism 
with Paley's more Protestant undertaking ; but he need not fear 
encroaching on the province of that ingenious writer. On the 
contrary, he must purpossely reject whatever can come under the 
Palf'yan formula. His business will be with those features and 
qualities of the creation which are useless on mere physical 
principles; and only useful, and probably intentional, for their 
effect on the human soul, as outwardly conspiring with its inward 
instincts to produce and cherish the sense of the beautiful, the awful^ 
and the sublime (Oct., 1841, pp. 468, 469). 

Now, it would carry us entirely away from our course of 
argument, if we attempted here to consider how far natural 
l^benomena, taken by themselves, would prove or even 
render probable the proposition that their Designer pos- 
sesses the attribute of Infinity, or again of Sanctity. But 
we are here urging that, at all events, they make His 
Existence absolutely certain — the Existence of a real design- 
ing Mind. This is the one most certain of all lessons which 
physical science teaches ; and this bears importantly on 
our present subject. The Creator originally fixed the laws 
of nature, with a view to certain momentous purposes ; it 
is surely, then, far more probable than not that He still 
actively occupies Himself in the advancement of these 
purposes. It is far more probable, we say, that He still 
actively forwards those ends which He has at heart than 
that He rests content with such promotion of them, as was 
involved in the very fact of creation. A Creator, self- 
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banished from active interference with the movements of 
His own work, is a possible indeed, but surely an almost 
incredible hypothesis. 

We now proceed to the argument on which we are 
principally to dwell, as supporting belief in God's constant 
and unremitting premovement of natural laws. And we 
commence this argument by inquiring what is that 
imaginable conclusion of physical science which would 
disprove the doctrine we advocate. We answer most 
readily : the ahstract power of imlefinite prediction. Our 
imaginary objector took for granted that any person of 
superhuman and adequate intelligence, who should know 
thoroughly and accurately all the various properties and 
combinations of matter which now exist, could predict 
infallibly the whole series of future phenomena. If this 
hypothesis were established as true, there would at once 
result a final and absolute disproof of that great verity 
which we are defending ; a final and absolute disproof of 
every notion that God does unintermittently premove the 
laws of nature. Let us suppose for a moment that we have 
no means of information on the subject, except physical 
science itself. Were this the case, so far as scientific 
investigations have added greater or less probability to the 
supposition that there exists an abstract power of indefinite 
prediction, precisely so far they would have f},dded greater 
or less probability to the supposition that phenomena 
proceed independently of God's premovement. Here, then, 
we are at the very heart of that unspeakably momentous 
question which we are discussing. 

Before going further, then, let us make it more clear 
and unmistakable that we have correctly stated the point 
at issue. And, firstly, when we speak of " indefinite pre- 
diction," what do wo mean by this word ** indefinite ? " 
We use it as contra-distinguished from the word ** brief." 
Let us go back for a moment to our imaginary polycordon. 
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It may well be supposed, coDsidering the extraordinary 
complication which we ascribe to its machinery, that some 
ten minues, e.g., shall elapse between the human premove- 
ment and its musical result. Philosophical mice, then — 
those who have investigated one hundred and fifty out of 
the two hundred intervening links — might be well able to 
predict quite infallibly, at least seven minutes beforehand, 
the coming melody. And so as to physical facts. We 
beUeve Sir H. Fitzroy was at last obliged to give up his 
attempted prognostication of weather from the mischievous 
or amusing blunders into which he constantly fell. Yet we 
can well suppose, as science advances, that a coming storm 
might be predicted with almost infaUible accuracy, say 
twenty-four hours before the event. And yet it would none 
the less be true that, as man, according to our supposition, 
plays constantly on the polychordon, so God is constantly 
playing, so to speak, on the vast instrument of nature. 

But now take a different type of musical instruments. 
The power of imagination, as we have more than once 
said, is boundless. Let us suppose, then, some huge 
instrument, constructed on the principle of a barrel-organ : 
set for ten years to a continuance of successive and never- 
recurring airs, and with mechanical provision for its con- 
stant movement throughout that period. Our philosophical 
mice, if shut up within such an instrument as this, might 
undoubtedly arrive at an indefinite power of predicting 
their future musical entertainment. If in five years' time 
they had successfully explored and studied the machinery, 
the last five years would furnish an uninterrupted fulfil- 
ment of their scientific predictions. And from such a cir- 
cumstance they might most legitimately and irresistibly 
infer, not merely that then- instrument, like the poly- 
chordon, acts on fixed laws ; but also that, tmlike the 
polychordon, it is not affected by any arbitrary movement 
from without. There is no external player, they most 
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logically infer, who iinintermittently premoves the machineiy 
for his own purposes. Undoubtedly, therefore, if any class 
of phenomena be abstractedly capable of indefinite scientific 
prediction, this class of phenomena is not premoved by 
Almighty God. 

Here, then, is the vital and essential issue of our 
present investigation. How far, we inquire, has the course 
of science, taken by itself, added probability to the supposi- 
tion that there is an abstract scientific possibility of in- 
definitely predicting the future course of all external 
phenomena ? Most assuredly science has not approximated 
to jyroviug such abstract possibility ; but we really believe 
more than this. We believe that the march of scientific 
progress has been in such a direction that, on scientific 
grounds alone, the abstract possibility of such indefinite 
prediction is a more improbable hypothesis now than it 
was two centuries ago. For consider. What can be more 
amazing than the present rapid advance of scientific truth ? 
'* The enlargement of the circle of secular knowledge just 
now is simply a bewilderment ; and the more so, because 
it has the promise of continuing, and with greater rapidity 
and more signal results." * The speculative and the 
practical results of science succeed each other with a 
rapidity which almost takes away one's breath. Suppose 
some inquirer of the seventeenth century, earnestly devoted 
to scientific pursuits, and possessing no firm grasp of 
religious truth — suppose such a man had been authorita- 
tively told of the astounding development which science 
was to receive in this nineteenth century. If there is one 
augury rather than another which such an inquirer would 
most confidently have made, it would bo that the sphere of 
scientific prediction must by this time have received an 
incredible enlargement. And yet what are the facts ? The 
more astounding you consider the rapidity with which 

• *'Apologia,"p. 401. 
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science advances, so much the more astounding must ypu 
consider one further fact. We mean the fact that this 
rapid advance has not brought with it, in any one fresh 
department, any power whatever of indefinite prediction. 
Astronomical facts were from the very first, to a large 
extent, capable of indefinite prediction ; and science has no 
doubt in some degree enlarged the sphere of that capability. 
Science has enabled men, e.g., to predict eclipses ; the 
periodical return of comets ; and certain other astronomical 
phenomena. But take such particulars as are relevant to 
the present inquiry, how widely different is the case ! 
When did the Church ever pray against comets and eclipses ? 
On the contrary, what are those temporal evils from which 
Christians have besought deliverance ? Famine, disease, 
unseasonable weather, war, shipwreck, extreme poverty, 
and the like. There is not one of these, in regard to which 
there are the faintest signs that it will hereafter be capable 
of indefinite scientific prediction. The Church's supplica- 
tions may still be put forth by the most scientific Catholic, 
with as simple faith and fervour as by the most ignorant 
of rustics. " Ut morbos auferat, famem depellat, aperiat 
carceres, vincula dissolvat, peregrinantibus reditum, in- 
firmantibus sanitatem, navigantibus portum salutis in- 
dulgeat," — these are blessings which a scientific Catholic 
of the nineteenth century, no less than of the first, recog- 
nizes without the slightest perplexity as obtainable from 
God through prayer. It is surely most remarkable that 
the whole of this has been, as it were, charmed ground, 
proof against all the incursions of advancing science. 

Indeed, the contrast between astronomy and other 
sciences admits perhaps of being dwelt on more par- 
ticularly. From the earliest periods mankind must have 
been struck with the broad difference of action between 
what we may call respectively cosmical and earthly pheno- 
mena : the former proceeding on a course so steady, 
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equable, and amenable to calculation ; the latter so ap- 
parently variable and capricious. By cosmical phenomena, 
we mean such as the hours of sunrise and sunset ; of 
moonrise and moonset ; the respective apparent position of 
the heavenly bodies, etc. By earthly phenomena we mean 
such as the weather; the violence and direction of the 
wind ; the progress of disease ; and others of a similar 
kind. The discovery of Copernicanism placed these two 
phenomenal classes in far more striking contrast. It 
appears that cosmical phenomena are produced by an in- 
credibly vast machinery, in which this earth plays a very 
subordinate part ; whereas earthly phenomena are due in 
great measure to agencies which act exclusively within the 
region of our planet. From the very first, therefore, there 
was a real presumption that these latter agencies were 
subject to a premovement, quite dijBferent in kind from any 
which influenced the former ; and this presumption would 
be very greatly increased by the discoveries of Galileo and 
his successors. Now, it is most remarkable, and bears 
thinking of again and again, that the only power of 
indefinite prediction which science has ever procured 
concerns cosmical phenomena and not earthly. The 
spontaneous impression made even on the mind of savages, 
as we have already said, is that the march of cosmical 
phenomena is steady and equable, while the march of 
earthly phenomena is variable and incalculable. The effect 
of science has been only to make this contrast more striking 
and more unexceptional than it was before.* 

Now, there is a further opinion, which, to say the least 
is theologically probable in a very high degree ; and which, 
if admitted, will throw great light on this contrast between 
cosmical and earthly phenomena. It is the received- 
doctrine of the schools — it is far the more obvious implica- 
tion of Scripture — that there are no rational and immortal 

* 800 note at the end of thiH cssiay. 
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creatures, excepting only Angels and men. But if this be 
so, it would seem necessarily to follow that this planet, and 
no other, is the abode of rational and immortal creatures. 
Dr. Whewell's work on **the Plurality of Worlds" showed 
at the very least that physical science interposes no kind 
of obstacle to this belief ; and we will, therefore, suppose it 
to be true. But if this proposition be accepted, you see at 
once how a 'priori probable it is that God should confine His 
constant premovement of physical sequences to that par- 
ticular planet, which is inhabited by immortal beings ; by 
those beings whom His Son has redeemed ; by those beings 
who can plead for temporal blessings in that Son's availing 
Name.* •• 

* A very emineut thinker, whose view of all these matters is diametrically 
opposed to our owd, has most kindly given his attention to this essay since 
it has been in type. He here interposes an objection. He admits most fully 
the contrast between cosmical and earthly phenomena, as regards their 
respective capability (in the present state of science) of indefinite prediction. 
But he urges that a cause may most easily be assigned for this contrast, 
entirely distinct from any supposition of Divine premovement ; viz. the fact 
that cosmical phenomena depend on causes comparatively simpler and fewer 
than those which produce earthly phenomena. It is nothing marvellous, he 
adds, that we can predict the result of causes which are few and simple, but 
cannot predict the result of those which are most numerous and complicated. 

Here the first question to be considered is, whether such differenoe of 
causal complexity, however great, would in itself aufjice to account for the 
contrast, admitted by our opponent, between those two classes of phenomena. 
On this question the prcTsent writer is wholly incompetent to form an 
opinion; but we submit it to tlie careful consideration of Catholic scientific 
men. For argument's sake, at all events, we will here concede that our 
opponent is so far in the right. 

We frankly confess, then, that our pontive argument from physical science, 
in behalf of Divine premovement, is very far less strong than it xcould have 
been had earthly phenomena resembled cosmical in the simplicity of their 
causation. Indeed, had this been so, their Divine premovement would have 
been (so to speak) a visible and palpable fact. But then it is not the general 
law of God's Providence that the truths of religion tlidll be visible and 
palpable facts; but, on the contrary, that they shall give occasion to the 
merit of faith. Let it be assumed, then, that God does premove earthly 
phenomena : and let the further very obvious supposition be also made, that 
He does not desire this premovement to be a visible and a palpable fact. On 
this supposition, He would act just as we maintain that He ha* acted. He 
would make earthly phenomena to proceed on so complex a chain of causation, 
that His assiduous premovement of them eludes direct observation. 
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At the same time, we would beg our readers distinctly to 
observe that this contrast between cosmical and earthly 
phenomena is no essential part of our argument. No 
scientific man in the world will maintain that science has 
proved any capability of indefinite prediction to exist, in the 
case of those temporal goods for which a Christian prays. 
Our argument, then — which is irrefragable and complete — 
may be thus drawn out. The Christian and Catholic 
religion has its own intrinsic motives of credibility; and 
such as may really be called peremptory and demonstrative. 
It is a most certain truth of that religion — it is declared so 
repeatedly in Scripture that it would be absurd even to 
attempt an enumeration of texts — that the most available 
of all methods for averting temporal calamities and for 
obtaining a healthy proportion of temporal goods, is prayer 
to God.* And it is an immediate inference from this truth, 
that God is constantly intervening in the course of nature, 
according to the inscrutable plans of His Providence. On 
the other hand, physical science has added strength to 
the proof otherwise existing of another and supplementary 
truth ; viz. that external phenomena, putting aside the case 
of Miracles, which is afterwards to be considered, proceed 
uniformly and invariably on fixed laws. There is no incon- 
sistency whatever, nor any approach to inconsistency, 
between these two truths ; and the only reasonable course. 

At last our opponent admits, with characteristic candour, that science in 
its present stage is unable to disprove the liypothesis of Divine premu?ement ; 
and, as we state in the text, this is absolutely all which our argument 
requires. 

[It may now be added without impropriety that this **very eminent 
thinker" was the lute Mr. Mill.] 

• See, f.f/.. 2 Paralip. xv. 12, 13 : — " Ncc [Asa] in infirmitate suA quiedvit 
Dominum, ted magis in medirorum arte eonfisuti €*t: dormivitque cum patribut 
■uis." Cf. vv. 7-9 :— ** In tempore illo veuit Hanani propheta ad Asu regem 
Judieet dixit ei : * Quia hahui«ii fiduciam in retje Syriie ft non in Lk^mino J)to 
tuo, idcirco evasit Syriae regis exercitus de munu ink. Noiiiie ..lilthiopes et 
l.ibyesmulto plures erant quadrigis et equitibus et multitudine uiiuik quos 
rum Domino r red idiMf 8 tradidit in manu tu4? Oculi enim Domini prxbeni 
foriitudimm his qui corde iHr/tcto rrcduut in KumJ" 
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therefore, is heartily to embrace them both. It is true, 
therefore, on the one hand, that the laws of external nature, 
with the above-named exception, are strictly invariable ; 
but it is equally true on the other hand, that those laws are 
premoved and directed by God at every moment, according 
to the dictates of His uncontrolled and inscrutable Will. 
Philosophers who on theory refuse to pray, pursue a 
course no less simply unreasonable than any superstitious 
Christian, if such there were, who should be led, by his 
beUef in the efficacy of prayer, to deny the possibility of 
physical science. 

One final explanation. Our argument, be it observed, 
by no means requires us to deny any general uniformity 
which experience may indicate, in God*s premovoment of 
natural laws. It may be true, e.g., that He more often 
sends rain in July than in June ; and that the amount of 
rain which falls in one year is not very different from that 
which falls in another year. If scientific observation have 
established these facts, they are of course true : but, how- 
ever true, they present no difficulty whatever to a Catholic 
or to any other Christian. Indeed, one would expect a 
priori much greater regularity of action from the All- Wise 
God, than from the human player on a musical instrument. 

Let us now, then, consider the treatment given by our 
three authors, to that part of the general subject which has 
occupied us up to this point. Dr. Gilbert expresses most 
fairly and most forcibly, without one particle of exaggera- 
tion, the objection to which we have been hitherto replying. 

Many of you may, no doubt, also remember how the futility, 
the U8ele8sne>8 of prayer is reported to have been pithily put by 
Lord Palmerbton, in answer to the deputation which waiteil 
npon him for a public fast-day against the cholera. His answer 
is said to have leen, *' Never mind the fast day, but cleanse your 
drains." 

From the positions taken by these men and their adherents, 
it follows not only that prayer against the cholera is useless. 
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but that all prayer, where the laws of nature are concerned, is 
absurd, useless, puerile, if not positively wicked ; so that, if you 
naturally suffer from indigestion, a thousand graces before meals 
will not save you from the consequences ; if you naturally suffer 
from sleepless nights, all the prayers of your friends will iiot procure 
as much sleep as a single drop of laudanum ; the prayer or the bless- 
ing of a parent on a child that is leaving his home, perhaps for 
ever, avails no more than the rustling of the wind ; the prayers 
of a whole nation suffering from famine or pestilence aflfect God 
no more than the sorrowful sounds of the wild waves beating 
against the hard rocks ; and finally, as all temptations are mostly 
dependent upon an unequal distribution of the humours of the hody^ a 
night of prayer will not remove or even lessen one of them. 

With the efficacy of prayer, adds Dr. Gilbert, the Bible 
stands or falls. Hence the vast importance of the subject ; it 
Concerns not only the members of the one religion, but all who 
wish to be Christians, all who hold the Bible to be God*s sacred 
Word (p. 4). 

And further — 

Besides the testimony of the Bible and Christianity, the 
instincts of our nature, no matter what our religion may be 
proclaim the efficacy of prayer (p. 10). 

His own reply to the objection consists of three different 
particulars. Firstly, be adopts to some extent our own 
solution — the Divine premovement of natural laws. If man, 
he argues, can modify the laws of nature, how far mora 
readily can this be done by God, the Author of those laws ! 

How countless are the modifications in natural causes pro- 
duced by man ! You cannot speak, you cannot walk, you cannot 
light a fire, without such modifications. Tliero is not a word 
that passes from our lips that does not cause waves and pulsa- 
tions of the air ; there is not a keel that i)lough8 the surface of 
the sea that does not send an influence through the surrounding 
waters ; there is not a man or beast that treads upon the earth 
that does not impart a motion to some of the particles thereof, 
and so modify the power or force of some of the waves of the air 
and of the sea, and of some of the particles of the land. 

Now, as man is continually niotli Tying natural causes, and is 
thereby curing disease, increasing the fertility of the land, and 
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lessening accidents by land and sea, aUow God a similar potter^ 
and though the laws of nature are immutable, every ordinary 
prayer can be heard (pp. 14, 15). 

Our only comment, so far, would be, that he represents 
God's ''modification of natural causes" as comparatively 
rare and exceptional; whereas to us it seems far more 
simple and straightforward to regard such intervention as 
unceasing. Such a view seems to us more accordant than 
any other with the language of Theology and Scripture ; 
which surely represent God, not as occasionally interfering, 
but rather as ruling the events of each successive moment 
by His inscrutable and uncontrolled Will. 

Secondly, Dr. Gilbert suggests (p. 16) that God may 
really disturb phenomenal uniformity, not in the way of 
what are commonly called miracles, but by altering the 
agency of " second causes out of sight." Such a course of 
Providence is undoubtedly possible in itself ; and we believe 
we may safely defy scientific men to prove that God never 
adopts it. At the same time we do not ourselves see any 
necessity for the supposition, or any evidence of its truth. 

But Dr. Gilbert's third suggestion shows, we think, that 
he has not fully mastered his opponent's view. He says 
that God may indirectly influence matter by directly in- 
fluencing mind. 

. . . Could not God, on a similar principle, suppress in man 
the feelings of anger, jealousy, and revenge, and every tempta- 
tion? Could He not influence the mind of man, and bo prevent 
him entering on a course of action which would bring ruin on 
himself and others? Could not God influence the mind of a 
captain so that he shall perceive a leakage in his vessel, or the 
mind of an engine-driver and he shall discover an impediment 
on the line of rails, and such influence shall save themselves and 
others from mutilation and even death ? Could not God 
influence the mind of a physician, and, when ho has inefifectually 
battled with some disease, suggest some combination of natural 
remedies which shall meet the peculiarities of the case ? And 
so in numerous instances (p. 15). 
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Dr. Gilbert is answering certain arguments wliich par- 
port to establish the impossibility of God's free and tin- 
fettered action on matter. But tlie very same arguments, if 
they bad any weight at all, ■would be in every respect equally 
conclusive against the possibility of His exercising 6Uoh 
influence on mind. Of course we most fully agree with Dr. 
Gilbert, that in both cases God does possess this power. 
We only say that our author cannot logically assume God'8 ! 
possession of tbis power over the mind, as a means of ] 
ej-plaiiiiiu/ how He may possess it over matter. 

As to the Duke of Argj'll, it is one singular instance of 1 
the strange incompleteness with which be has written, that ' 
we have found it impossible to decide with certainty wbetber , 
he does or does not accept our doctrine of Divine premove- 
ment. He speaks, e.g., of a "Supreme Will" "mo\nng 
the hidden springs of nature " (p. :23) ; of a " Higher Will 
moving phenomena " (ibui.). He holds (p. 24) that Nature 
is a " plastic medium through which a Higher Voice and 
Will are ever ad/lrensivg w«." And all this seems directly 
available towards solving that difficulty, which, as we have 
already pointed oat, he so forcibly and clearly states — the 
difficulty alleged against all belief in the efficacy of prayer. 
And yet it would appear that, after all, he does not make U8« 
of these consideratious in answer to that difficulty ; but, 
on the contrary, confines them to the particular case of 1 
miraculous intervention. He applies them in fact exclusively i 
in that case to which, as we shall presently contend, they ] 
are entirely inapplicable. 

I^lr. M'Cotl, so far as we are able to understand hU | 
argument, embraces the precise view which we have onr- 
selves maintained. " Christianity," he says, " teaches ths j 
doctrine" " that God is bi'hind the veil of Nature uorking j 
always" (p. 429). But his argument, we think, required j 
that he should have developed this view far more clearly I 
and systi'maticully than he has iu fact dune. 
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We have now, then, answered the first of those objec- 
tions which we stated at the outset. In reply to the second, 
nothing more is needed than that we should transfer our 
argument from the macrocosm to the microcosm ; from the 
realms of matter to the realms of mind. In this part of 
our reasoning we may fully admit, for argument's sake, that 
psychology is a science, in the very same full and un- 
reserved sense in which mechanics and chemistry are such ; 
that mental phenomena, no less than mechanical and 
chemical, succeed each other by a sequence which is abso- 
lutely fixed and invariable. The uniformity, however, of 
material phenomena is fully reconcilable with the doctrine 
of an unintermitting Divine premovement ; and the same 
truth holds no less clearly in the case of mental phenomena 
also. Nor, again, does mental science, at all more than, 
mechanical or chemical, afford the slightest indication that 
there exists that abstract scientific possibility of imlejinite 
prediction which would alone disprove our doctrine. But 
now what is Divine Grace — so far as it is contemplated by 
the objection before us — except simply a Divine premove- 
ment of mental phenomena ? * And if we may laudably 
and efl&caciously pray for material benefits, with far more 
laudableness and efficacy may we pray for the priceless 
blessing of rich and more effectual Grace. 

No one of our three authors has put forth a reply to 
this second objection ; and Dr. Gilbert, indeed, as we have 
already observed, does not seem aware of its existence. 

We are next to enter on Freewill : a far more anxious 
subject than those hitherto considered, as being so in- 
timately connected with some of the most arduous and 
mysterious doctrines in Theology. We shall confine our- 
selves, however, strictly to what is absolutely necessary for 

* The ofiSce of Grace, in Bupernaiuralizing the soul and human action, is of 
course wholly external to the objection which wo are here considering. 
VOL. II. 
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a due appreciation of the objection which we are 
enconnter. 

The Church allows considerable latitude of opimon 
the phUosopIiical questions which concern Freenill. 
the same time she fully permitB her children to hold — 
for ourHelveB, i.e. the present writer, we do hold — viz. 
no view of Freewill is altogether satisfactory to the ii 
tellect, except that taken by the Jesuit theoIogiaiiB. Thi 
great thinkers — whether they embrace what is commonl; 
called the Molinistic or the Congi'uistie system, whether 
they follow Lessius or Suarez — agree with each other in. 
their definition of liberty. "Pott-ntia libera est qi 
positis omnibus requisitis ad agendum, potest agero et d( 
agere." To appreciate this definition, let ua consider 
given moment of human action. My soul possesses certain 
qualities, intrinsic and inherent ; certain faculUos, ten- 
deacies, habits, and the like : and it is solicited by varioi 
motives, having respectively their own special characti 
intensity, and direction. In order that my will may 
nothing more is necessary' than that which now esia1 
" posiba sunt omnia requisita ad agendum." My i^-ill cam 
be considered free. Bay these theologians, unless at tl 
very moment it has a real power, at least of either acti 
or abstaining from action. Tbey consider, of course, 
in the vast majority of cases it baa more power than th; 
it has the power of acting with greater or less efficacy 
this or that direction ; hut unless it have at least to mi 
power aa above described, it is not free at all. 

W'a think that the least valuable part of the Duke 
Argyll's work is that concerned with Freewill. He pi 
fesses (p. 337) to oppose Mr. Stuart Mill, and to cx] 
" a deceptive ambiguity " under which that philosophi 
"doctrine seeks shelter;" but in fact, to our mind, li 
Mr. Mill who is clear-headed, and the Duke who is 
and confuAcd. Ilia own view is precisely identical 
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Mr. MilPs ; and it is strange that he can have entertained 
any different notion. ** The will of the lower animals,*' he 
says frankly (p. 881), '* is as free as ours. . . . The only 
difference is that the will of the lower animals is acted 
upon by fewer and simpler motives." ** Where all the 
conditions of mental action are constant, the resulting 
action will be constant too" (p. 888). ''If we knew all 
the motives which are brought by external things to bear 
upon his mind ; and if we knew all the other motives which 
that mind evolves out of its own powers, and out of pre- 
viously acquired materials, to bear upon itself ; and if we 
knew the constitution of that mind perfectly ; . . . then we 
should be able to " calculate '* with certainty the resulting 
course of conduct " (p. 839).* Now, there is nothing to 
surprise one in the fact that the Duke of Argyll should 
hold that necessarian doctrine which is embraced by many 
powerful minds. But surely he displays much shallowness 
or thoughtlessness, when he says (p. 838) that his own view 
"is not only true, but something very like a truism.*' We 
maintain that, on the contrary, it is directly subversive, 
not of Catholicity only, but of natural religion. Before 
arguing, however, for this proposition, we must make the 
reader more clearly understand what is the Duke's doctrine. 
The view advocated, then, by Mr. Mill clearly, and by 

* The Duke's text runs: **If we knew the constitution of the mind so 
per/eetly a$ to estimaU exactly the tceight it vriU aUow to all the different motives 
operating on it," We have omitted these words in the text, as tliey might 
tend to distract attention from the Duke's meaning. They involve a pelitio 
prineipiif since they imply in themselves the necessarian tenet. We precisely 
deny^ of course, tliat the weight attached to motives depends exclusively on 
''the constitution of the mind." The mind, we maintain, whatever its 
eonstitution, has a certain power of deciding /or ti«eZ/ what weight it shall 
attach to motives. 

We have also placed the word ** calculate*' where the Duke says ** predict." 
The meaning remains exactly the same. But we think it of groat importance, 
for the sake of clearness, to preserve a hroad verbal distinction between that 
** abstract possibility of indefinite prediction " on which we laid so much stress 
A few pages a^o, and that abstract power of immediate calculation with 
which alone we are here concerned. 
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the Doke obscurely, is this : that in ever 
■wiU'e action is abstraricdhj calciihihle. Take an illustration 
from mechanics. A certain physical particle, poeeessing 
certain intrinsic qualities, is solicited at this moment by 
certain attracting forces. It is admitted by every one, 
that the movement immediately resulting is abstractedly 
calculable. In other words, any being who Bbould possess 
adequate intelligence and infallible accuracy of thought ; 
who should know with perfect precision the particle's 
intrinsic quahties ; who should know with equal precision 
the nature, the direction, the intensity, of the soliciting 
forces ; — could calculate with infallible certainty the move- 
ment immediately resulting. In like mauner, say Mr. Mill 
and the Dnke, let us suppose the mind of any given 
individual solicited at this moment by certain given motives. 
" Any being who should possess adequate intelligence and 
infallible accuracy of thought ; who should know with perfect 
precision that mind's intrinsic and inherent quahties ; who 
should know with equal precision the nature, the direction, 
the intensity, of the soliciting motives ; — could calculate with 
infallible accuracy the movement of willtheuce immediately 
resulting. Or, putting the same thing brieily, the will'fc 
movement at any moment is in the abstract capable \ 
infallible calculation." 

Now we, on our side, maintain that this tenet is sub- 
versive of that doctrine, concerning man's probation by 
means of Freewill,* which is at the very root, not of 
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* Wp purpnselj avoid wjiOK that Uie Duhe'i tenet is iDcoiuJatmit % 
the doctrinu uf Freewill lu etiiy iniaginuble Hliagie, Tor tlio fulloiriug n 
JoBO* ■nil Huiy, wben hd enlth, were truly eudoweil wilb frouwill : 
Jtmiii Uid Harj— out l<nrd becnute He vaa Gn], lUiit Hia Uotbcr liVfikiuii af 
her lingiilHr graoe — alwnya elicited oitli iuTulliblu Mrtkint; tluit tuorDtaiTOt 
wliich wan nniplj aconnlunt vith the Divine prufetvnru. So f&r, tbmAirc ■> 
tliey woe conaemnd, the oonrae of tlicii fill at any luoment wai iili*tn^t«U]r 
o*i)abl« of inr&UibW culcululion. Bat tlii-u ihey wi-ru not on tl>eir |m>butin». 
In like nuiiincr. ws Hru uut here ooDormod with th« Fiim will nf Dcnti iu 
UwTcn, or of wnil* in rurgotorjr. 
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Catholicity only, but of natural religion. At this moment 
I am solicited by various motives ; and it is my probation 
of this moment, how I shall comport myself under that 
solicitation. If I exert myself to please God better, my 
probation so far is advancing favourably ; if otherwise, the 
reverse. But the very notion of my being on probation 
at all, impUes that my will's action cannot be calculated 
beforehand ; it implies that more than one course is, in the 
fullest and most unreserved sense, open to my free and 
unfettered choice. Let me once be persuaded, not specula- 
tively alone, but practically and energetically, that my 
will's action at last can be no less infallibly calculated 
than the motion of a particle, I sink down paralyzed : 
religion becomes a mockery ; and my Creator's profession 
of placing me under probation becomes (may He forgive 
the blasphemy !) a tyrannical insult. This is really one of 
those truths, which are so undeniable on the very surface, 
that their e\'idence is but obscured by any lengthened 
production of argument. 

Our purpose in the present essay, as we have through- 
out explained, is purely defensive. Indeed, had we enter- 
tained any thought of proving those high religious truths 
with which we are occupied, we should have found it swell 
imder our hands to a volume. We have now, indeed, 
pointed out that Freewill is an all-important religious 
truth ; that it is a fundamental doctrine, not of Catholicity 
only, but of natural religion : but to enter upon a philo- 
sophical argument in its favour is entirely beyond our 
scope. What we have here to do is merely to answer the 
objections brought against it by such thinkers as Mr. Mill 
and the Duke of Argyll. 

1. Mr. Mill in several parts of his works lays stress on 
the following: — "All Theists," he says in effect, "must 
admit that God at least docs at each moment infallibly 
calculate the will's movement ; and they must admit, there- 
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fore, that H is in the abetract cajmhh- of cnlculation." The 
reply to this ia bo obvious, that we have always wondered 
how this clear and powerful thinker can have been deluded 
by BO transparent a fallacy. We totally deny, of coarse, 
that God (loea calailate the will's movement in the case of 
those under probation ; on the contrary. His knowledge ol < 
that movement suppoBes, ae its very foundation, the wiU'sj 
free exercise in this or that direction.' Nay, it is 
etrictly true to say that God foreaeea acts at all, becatu 
He is external to time. 

•■ Notbing to Him is preeent, nothing past, 
Bnt an Eternal Now dotli evi^ last." 

2. "There ia no certainty," says the Duke (pp. 389 
840), " in the world of physics more absolutely certain tbu 
8ome certainties in the world of mind. We know that I 
humane man will not do a uselessly cruel action ; we knon 
that an honourable man will not do a base action." Well] 
there is a multitude of actions so cruel, and anoth«| 
multitude so base, that we may infallibly calculate of I 
humane and of an honourable man respectively, that 1 
will not, until his character change, commit them, 
such a statement has no value as grave reasoning. " Doln 
latet in generalibus : " let us take a concrete case. I a 
a roan, we will eay, of really humane character. I i 
sitting comfortably at my fireside on a cold winter's day, 
with "The Last Chronicle of Baiset" in my hands. 
Huddenly the news reaches me that a friend of mine has 
been immersed, while skating on a deep pond close to the 
house. You may calculate, no doubt, with infallible 
certainty, that 1 sliuU throw down my book and rnsb ioi 
the rescue. But take some case of an immeasurably mo) 

* " D«i pnDiPit-ntw, rx iluoUiiil riitrnm. m fi'brri fiiliiru mp] 
" III hJixrtliMl qiii'il rs* riitnrK tiiil, '« i';j>wi ^hiVI fnlarie tint, D«iw cm 
dnhct : wHicyimdr. nRiniNi ail lOitram ili'tcrminBtiniiiini. . . , Cun 
•il liomiTirtn w ilcleniiinnliiniiii wl lalcm Ti-I iHlrm HCliKOcin, hoi Iptu tH^ 
noHtlM itibMt."— " rcrintio ilr Den," tin, 3»:i, «K). 
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frequent kind. I have been in the habit of reading to a 
poor cripple in the neighbourhood, who has nothing else 
to cheer him. The last two days I have been unavoidably 
prevented from going ; and to-day also, if I do not start at 
once, I shall have no other opportunity. On the other 
hand, the outside air is cold ; while the fire is warm, and 
Mr. Trollope, even for him, unusually amusing. Humanity 
draws me in one direction, comfort and amusement very 
strofigly in another. Humanity solicits me to spend an 
hour in a cold draughty cottage, occupied in a very dull 
employment; comfort and amusement importune me to 
stay where I am. Under such circumstances, it is the 
Duke of Argyll's proposition, that the course which I shall 
adopt is as infallibly calculable as is the course of a 
physical particle solicited by divergent forces. Now, at all 
events, to allege, as the Duke alleges, that his proposition 
is self-evident, is a most startling paradox ; a simple out- 
rage on common sense : you can hardly exaggerate the 
violent absurdity of so speaking. But we should like un- 
commonly to know what possible ground the Duke has for 
alleging, we will not say that his proposition is self-evident, 
but that it is true. For ourselves, we take the liberty of 
affirming that it is entirely false ; and we affirm this of it, 
because it is peremptorily condemned by religion and 
morality. 

Now, it is precisely such cases as these which are of 
every-day occurrence, and on which man's probation mainly 
turns. The ordinary exhortation of a priest, or, for that 
matter, of any religious minister who is not a Lutheran or 
Calvinist, would be, we strenuously maintain, the only one 
consistent with sound philosophy. He would tell me that 
it is just on such an issue as this, that my upward or 
downward course might depend. If I choose the lower 
course, he will add, the course which I well know to be the 
less pleasing to my Creator, I begin the habit of fully 
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dulibi^rate imperfection ; and on my nest occasion of trial 
I shall find greater difficulty than at present, in freely 
making the better choice. Let me continue bo acting for 
months and years, I shall be an immeasurably less humane 
man at the end of them than I am at present. On the 
other hand, if I correspond with grace and on every such 
occasion freely choose the better alternative, then, in thai 
way even of natural consequence, my character will steadily 
rise ; not to speak of the special benediction which I shall 
call down on myself, fi-om my loving and approving God, 
Between these two alternatives, he will continue, I have 
now and on every such occasion the freest power of choosing. 
Buch are the doctrines which a priest would practically 
impress on me as speculative truths. They belong to the; 
very alphabet of natural religion, but they are doctrineft] 
which the Duke of Argjll by implication denies. 

The sum, then, of our reply to this particuliu argument 
of the I>uke's is simply tliis. Take any given man at any 
given moment. There are certain things so good, and certain 
things so bad, that we may infallibly calculate he will do 
neither the one nor the other. But then there is a largo 
number of intermediate things, on which no such calcula- 
tion is even abstractedly possible ; and these are the v( 
things on which his probation tarns. 

3. Lastly, we are to consider that objection to Freewill 
which is most closely indeutified with the direct puqwse of 
our article. *' If this doctrine of Freewill were true, and 
of probation by means of Freewill, then the course of 
muntaJ phenomena is not in itself calculable ; and if nol 
then psychology is no science at all. But such a conclusionj 
is BO paradoxical and so obviously false, as of itself to over*] 
throw that tbeorj' from which it legitimately ri'sults." W«] 
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admit frankly in reply, that psychology is not as strictly 
scientific, throughout its whole extent, as mechanics or 
chemistry. But before replying to the objection which will 
he founded on that admission, we must consider how far the 
admission itself should extend. In other words, we will 
now consider to what extent, assuming the doctrine of Free- 
will, psychology fails of a strictly scientific character. 

There are three different classes of mental phenomena : 
cognitions, volitions, emotions. Psychology, then, is divi- 
sible into five sections : the three former treating respectively 
these three classes in themselves, and the two latter treat- 
ing them in their mutual relations. Of these five sections, 
the four former are absolutely unaffected by the doctrine 
of Freewill; and are therefore as strictly scientific as 
mechanics and chemistry. That section of psychology 
with which alone we are concerned, is that which treats the 
relation between cognitions and volitions ; between intellect 
and will. Even as regards this section of psychology, we 
need only look at one particular sub-section, viz. the theory 
of motives. Undoubtedly, granting Freewill, there can be 
no strictly scientific theory of motives. We are now, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far this particular sub-section of 
psychology — the theory of motives — is deflected by the 
doctrine of FreewiU from the rigorous character of a 
science. 

We will here, then, lay down a proposition, which, 
beyond all possible question, is fully consistent with the 
doctrine of Freewill ; and which for our part we confidently 
embrace as true. My soul at some given moment possesses 
certain qualities intrinsic and inherent ; certain faculties, 
tendencies, habits, and the like. It is solicited, moreover, 
by certain motives, having their own special character, 
intensity, and direction. Our proposition is this. Under 
sucli circumstances, science, considered in its abstract per- 
fection, may calculate infallibly the ** spontaneous re- 
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Hultant," of those motives ; or, in other words, my mH't 
" spoutaneouB impulse." Now, this proposition is indubit- 
ably consistent with Freewill, because I have the fullest 
power of opposing my -wiU's spontaneous impulse. My 
thoughts aje at this moment, perhaps, predominantly 
influenced by worldly or sensual motives. I may turn 
thera, howeTur, by an effort towards what is heavenly and 
divine ; but if I do not put forth some exertion, I follow as 
a matter of course my will's spontaneous impulse. How 
far I may chttnse to put forth such exertion — this is not 
abstractedly matter of calculation at all. I acquit myself 
more laudably under my probation, precisely in proportion 
as I more frequently and more energetically put forth effort 
in a good direction.* At the name time, it should be 
observed that in all ordinary cases the act of will, which 
results in fact, is found in cluxc vicinity to the will's epon- 
taneouB impulse. It is only in the rarest and most excep- 
tional cases — or rather, we may say, it never happens at all 
— that a man of ordinary piety will he found putting forth an 
act of heroic saiutliness. In 9i!9 cases out of 1000 a man's 
probation is carried to a successful issue by this more than 
by anything else, viz. by putting forward on repeated 
occasions a number of acts, which ore a Utile higher than 
his fipontaneoua impulse. Nor does any exception to this 
general remark strike us at the moment, except those cases 
in which therii is a violent temptation to mortal sin. 

We maintain, then, that so far as regards, not the will's 
actiuil mnvcnirnt, but its sfiontanciius impulse, there is a 
theory of motives as strictly scientific, as abstractedly 
capable of scientilic calculation, as any theory of mechanics 
or chemistry. But we further maintain that, in applj-in^; 
that theory to practice, allowance must always he mode for 

■ Tbu whnla iloctrinv of prcvvnling »nA MiUlIng grnra ii of ooufM fn 
/<irt mnrt tiitlnuli'Iy bounil up with all tliU; liiit uur argument •g^lfut 
ni«G^rii»iisiD Dwy Ui couiliK'toil loj-lLiiualcly wilUout uiifUiuUrlug II ollb 
Llilx tiinlii-r iiu«U<iu. 
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the fact that in every instance the will has a real power of 
acting above the level of such spontaneous impulse. How 
far the will may choose to do so, is a matter incapable of 
calculation, and external to science altogether. And this 
circumstance precisely, neither more nor less, constitutes 
that one particular in which the doctrine of Freewill in- 
terferes with the strictly scientific character of psychology. 

We are next, then, to inquire what arguments our 
opponents can adduce, for the purpose of showing that 
l)sychology has a more unreservedly scientific character 
than we have here assigned to it. Now, there are certaic 
German writers, we believe, who have maintained that the 
fact of phenomenal uniformity can be established on pure a 
priori grounds ; indeed, that it is not a mere fact at all, but 
as necessary a trutli as the very axioms and theorems of 
geometry. We are wholly unaware, however, of the grounds 
on which they base so strange an assertion; nor do we 
know in what direction to look for those grounds. 

But the writers with whom we are immediately con- 
cerned do not dream of putting forth any such peremptory 
pretension. We cannot take any more unexceptionable 
specimen of them than Mr. Mill ; nor again can anything 
be more intelligible and simple than ^the position which 
he takes up. (See his " Logic," bk. iii. c. 3, and c. 21.) 
Scientific men, he says, ground their belief of phenomenal 
uniformity exclusively on their observation of that uni- 
formity. Consequently, " the uniformity in the succession 
of events," and generally of phenomena, ** must be received, 
not as a laiv of the universe, but of that portion of it only 
which is within the range of our means of sure observation,'' 
(Conclusion of c. 21.) 

The present issue, then, is reduced to one which would 
appear very narrow and very easily decided. Can Mr. Mill, 
or any one else, allege any observed facts which vindicate 
for mental phenomena any greater uniformity of sequence 
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tluin we have above assigned to them ? Neither on 1 
Mill's part, iior on the Duke of Argjll's, have we observed 
the slightc-tit attempt to adduce such facts. The doctrme of 
Freewill rests on philosophical argnments, which we do 
not profess here to adduce, but than which no stronger, aa 
we confidently think, ever eBtablished a philosophical con- 
clusion. We verily believe that in no other case has so 
strongly demonstrated a doctrine been opposed so confidently, 
we had almost said so superciliously, on grounds so frivolous, 
poverty-stricken, and meagre. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Mill, a thinker of real genias 
and depth. With the single exception of that weak piece 
of reasoning above quoted, based on God's foreknowledge 
of human action, we are really not aware of one single 
argument, good, bad, or indifferent, which he has ever 
brought against the doctrinM of Freewill,' He commonly 
contents himself with stating repeatedly and emphatically 
the contradictury tenet, that all mental phenomena proceed 
on an absolutely fixed and invariable sequence. He con- 
stantly speaks of this tenet, as though it were self-evident ; 
and an though it sufficed, therefore, bii such self-evidence, to 
disprove the dogma of Freewill. The Duke of Argyll, 
indoL-d, has adduced two reasons for the necessarian view ; 
but they appear to us singularly feeble. One has been 
already noticed above ; the other is rather implied in 
various places (see c.;;. pp. 352, 363, StiG) than directly 
stated. U the will were free, he says in effect, the science 
of politics would be impossible ; for that science proceeds on 
an assumption that you may calculate the effect of thiR or 
that motive on the people's mind. Wo reply very eanily. 
It results from what has been above said, that the "spon- 
toueoufl impulse" of man's will under given vircumatanoea 
in a matter in itself as simply capable of scientific oalcnln- 

• Tlii. wi.> iiiilliiiliu<l W'r.ifi' llic. inii»n*nir.«.' of Mr. Mill'* work on Bit W. 
llMnilUin. 
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tion as is the motion of a physical point solicited by given 
attractions. And this truth is an abundantly sufficient 
basis for political science. 

In fact it is obvious, as soon as stated, that you confer 
on men a moral benefit which no words can exaggerate, by 
placing them under the best motives ; i.e. by placing them 
under motives the ** spontaneous resultant" of which shall 
be morally good in the highest attainable degree. This 
principle, as we have seen, is most fully consistent with 
Freewill ; and yet it is all which the politician can possibly 
need as a motive for action. Nor can any one dream that 
the Church has been blind or indifferent to this principle, 
who considers the unparalleled stress which she has ever 
laid, e.g., on a good education : on the contrary it may rather 
be affirmed, that there is no philosophical doctrine in the 
world which has had so large an influence on her whole 
practical conduct. All that can be said on the other side 
is, that she has not exhibited that narrowness of thought 
which in this respect characterizes certain anti-Catholic 
philosophers. For, in remembering the unspeakable im- 
portance of good motives, she has not forgotten what may 
be called. the opposite pole of sound doctrine, viz. the will's 
real power of choice, and God's probation of man by means 
of that power. 

The objection, which remains to be considered, concerns 
miracles. Certainly, if the question of miracles were to be 
discussed in its full extent, it would require an essay to 
itself ; but the mere answer to this particular objection may 
be given very briefly and easily. The objection, our readers 
may remember, is this : — ** To assert the past or present 
existence of miracles is to deny that the laws of nature are 
absolutely fixed ; and to deny this is to deny the very 
possibility of physical science." We admit the former of 
these two propositions, but deny the latter. We say that 
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the intereBt of physical science is in no respect affected by 
the existence of miracles, because the»e are alimyt ticcmn- 
paiiicd bi/ risible symbale of Dirlite intercenlion. And now to 
explain our meaning in this reply. 

We cannot do better than repeat the argnment which, 
at starting, we put into the mouth of our imaginary 
objector. " I compose a substance to-day of certain 
materials, and find it, by experiment, to be combustible ; I 
compose another to-morrow, of the very same materials, 
imited in the very same way, and the very same propor- 
tions, and I find the composition iiicombustible If such a 
case were possible, the whole foundation of science would 
be taken from under my feet." This allegation we consider 
incontrovertible ; but then this is not the case of a viiraeU, 
Let us, then, vary our supposition. On the second occasion, 
when I enter my laboratory to make the desired experiment. 
I find a venerable man seated. He announces himself as 
commissioned by God to deliver me some authoritative 
message. "And now," he adds, " I will give you a proof 
that He sent me. You know, by experiment, that the 
BubBtance in your hand is naturally combustible ; hut now 
place it in the same fire, or in one a thousand times fiercer, 
and it shall remain unscathed." If I find the fact to be so, 
I shall indeed have extremely strong ground for believing 
my visitor Divinely commissioned ; but I shall have no 
ground whatever for doubting that the substance is naturally 
combustible. Nay, ray conriction of this fact will be even 
sti'engthened. For my visitor assumed that it was natwallj/ 
combustible by the very fact of treating ita non- combustion 
UH a miriiflc. 

And the same answer may be made, however numeroua 
may be the miracles wrought. The infidel Gibbon, when 
speaking of "the innumerable prodigies which were per* 
formed in Africa by the relics of S. Stephen," has this 
moiit sLallow remark: "A miracle," he says, "in that 
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age of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its 
merit, since it would scarcely be considered as a deviation 
from the ordinary and established laws of nature.'* Now, let 
us even make the wild and extravagant supposition that 
some given law of nature, in some given time and place, 
were far more frequently suspended by miracle than allowed 
to take its natural course. Let us imagine, e.g., that 
England were again Catholic ; and that every EngUshman, 
by invoking S. Thomas of Canterbury, could put his hand 
into the fire without injury. Why, the very fact that in 
order to avoid injury he must invoke the Saint's name, 
would ever keep fresh and firm in his mind the conviction 
that fire does naturally burn. He would, therefore, as 
unquestioningly, in all his physical researches, assume this 
to be the natural property of fire, as thpugh God had never 
wrought a miracle at all. 

The Duke of Argyll says (p. 89, note), that *'the ques- 
tion of miracles seems now to be admitted on all hands to 
be simply a question of evidence." We are extiremely glad 
that the Duke can credit this ; and we should be still more 
rejoiced if we could entirely credit it ourselves. For saying 
precisely this. Father Newman, a few years back, was 
assailed most violently, not by infidels and semi-infidels 
only, but by High-Church Anglicans ; by the Guardian 
newspaper. However, many thinkers of the day must 
really admit this, or else the Duke could not possibly have 
thought that all admit it ; and he quotes no less an 
authority than Professor Huxley, as counting it "un- 
justifiable " to ** deny the possibility of miracles." The 
question of evidence, then, assumes singular importance ; 
and we hope that both the Duke and the Professor will 
carefully study the evidence on which approved Catholic 
miracles rest. Dr. Gilbert has done great service by 
bringing this before the notice of Protestants. 
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Fonr miracles are required to be proved for beatification, and 
two mure fi'r canouizatioD, and ibeso must l>e pi'ovei] hj/ ej/t' and 
not by ear-witneeKt. 

In miracles where diseases have been cured, it is required : 
(1) that the disease must be of an aggravated nature, and 
difficult or impossible to be cured; (2) that it was not on the 
turn ; (3) that no medicine had been used, or, if it had, that it 
had done no good : (4) the cure must be eudden ; (5) the cure 
tQUHt be perfect ; (6) there must have been no crisis. Could 
there bo greater caution ? 

In ihe process of investigation no step is taken, no doubt 
propounded, without many of the members being present, and ft 
printed report of each sessiou beiug sent to those who are absent. 
Besides the cross-exam inationa. which are of a moat scrutinlniug 
character, it is the sole duty of one of the leading meiubei'B, the 
Promoter Fidoi, to make objectious and, if possible, to disprove 
evtry reported miracle. 

In casea of epilepsy thirteen years are required to elapsa 
before mivacles are approved, for fear of a relapse ; in coses of 
hydro|ihobia and nervcius diseases a longer period is necessary ; 
whilst the opinions of physicians, surgeons, scientific men, and ^ 
eye-witnesses, are (aken down in willing. 

Let me suppose that the miracle for investigntion is lbs I 
recovery of a person's sight. First of all, it has to be proved 
whether the person was born blind or became so afterwards ; , 
secondly, the duration of the blindness; thirdly, the cure in iia 
most minute details; fourthly, the written opinion of the best 
scientific aud medical men in Iraly as to the cause of the blind* 
liess ; fifthly, whHher it u ponible to refer Ike nirarh to natural 
catucf ; sixthly, trAff^flr the miracle ibo* irutaataarmu ; . . . and, 
seventhly, whenever the physicians and scientifio men cannot 
trace the cause of tlie blindness uo decision is ever come to. 

Indeed, so sifting and exhausting is the investigation, that ' 
Alban Butler tells us, on tho authority of Daubonton, ihat an 
English Protestant gentleman, being prtsent, and seeing tlio 
prooeas of several miracles, said they were inconleatable ; but 
wiis utterly surprised at ihe scrupulnsity of this sorntiny whea 
told that T?(i( one of thote find bfii allnwi^ bjf (Ap Con'jregatton of 
Bite* to hatK been tufficienlli/ proved. 

Perrono also assorts that he showed the process for certain 
miraoluB to a Pruti-staut lawyer of sonio eminenoe, who wa« 
perfectly satisfied with the testimony and tho i-enaoning, and 
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declared that they ought to stand before any English jury, but 
was astonished when he was assured that the evidence was not 
considered sufficient hy the Congregation of Bites (pp. 49, 50). 

It may be well also to quote a passage written by F. 
Newman in the course of that discussion to which we have 
already referred, because it is precisely to the question of 
evidence that he directs his remarks : — 

Putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws 
of nature (which is an evasion from the force of any proof), I 
think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought 
for the liquefaction of the blood of S. Januarius at Naples, and 
for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the 
Boman States. I see no reason to doubt the material of the 
Lombard crown at Monza ; and I do not see why the Holy Coat 
at Treves may not have been what it professes to be. I firmly 
believe that portions of the True Cross are at Kome and else- 
where, that the Crib of Bethlehem is at Kome, and the bodies of 
S. Peter and S. Paul also. I believe that at Rome, too, lies S. 
Stephen ; that S. Matthew lies at Salerno, and S. Andrew at 
Amalfi. I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are doing 
innumerable miracles and graces daily, and that it needs only for a 
Catholic to show devotion to any saint in order to receive special 
benefits from his intercession. I firmly believe that saints in 
their lifetime have before now raised the dead to lifcy crossed the 
sea toithout vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable 
diseases, and stopped the operation of the laws of the universe 
in a multitude of ways. (" Lectures on Catholicism in England," 
p. 298.) 

Here, then, we bring to a close our treatment of that 
question which we began by raising. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the Church teaches not a Divine 
only, but also a diabolical intervention in phenomena. 
Within certain limits fixed by God, evil spirits are per- 
mitted, on the one hand, to premove the laws of nature ; 
on the other hand, to violate those laws by certain portents, 
which, in some sense, simulate the character of Divine 
miracles. It is evidently impossible, without an intolerable 
lengthiness, here to enter on this important field of inquiry ; 
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but the preceding remarks will suffice to slio-w the gener^ 
view of it wliicb we filiould he diapnsod to take. 

We said at starting tbfit we could only attempt to state, 
in the merest skeleton and outline, that reply whicb, as it 
seems to us, may be most conclusively given to one whole 
class of objections against religion ; and that, too, a olaas 
immeasurably more specious and formidable than any 
other of those derived from experimental science. This 
class is more specious than any other, because the very J 
foundation of experimental sciences ia phenomenal uni*J 
formity ; and because phenomenal uniformity i 
the surface directly contradictory to the Catholic doctrin 
on Prayer, on Grace, on Free Will, and on Miracles, 
to the principles we have put forth in defence of tbiq 
doctrine, we would say to any reader who is versed at onoff 
in theological and in experimental science — 

" Si quid novieti rectius iBtaH, 
Caodidus imperti ; si non, his ut^ro mecum." 

Nor are we without hope that some one, competent to' 
the task, may complete them where they are defective;] 
nfay expand them into fulness ; may carry them out inttfi 
detail ; and may illustrate them with a number of relevant 
scientific facts. 

To conclude. Catholics and Christians generally are 
much ttx) cowardly, we think, in presence of the so-called 
scientific world, and give far more weight to its view of 
things than is at all deservid. Scientific men exhibit a 
confidence, peremptoriness, sometimes superciliousnesB, 
which gives an impression of their having far more 
argument at their back than really exists.* We sboi 

■ "Nolbing braoroMmimrm.")ui;Blbo Duko of Argyll Tn<»l trul;>(p. 
■* UiBU li> fltid iiMii who iDtt)' U) tniit«(l tbaroiighl]' on ihe r*ot> (if UmU 
•olanoo, but wbo cannot bn tnulfl /or a vumi-nt on tlie (Jim vkifh Ikaif fori* 
lUmnu iit Ikr genrral tgittm of (rufA. Pbllncopbj uUKt luclaile teictuM, bvl 
«ii<iim ddn not nrMmrily Inelnik phUoaophy," 
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run counter, indeed, to the Church's whole teaching, if we 
sought to repel them by denying either the truth or the 
value of experimental science ; but we ought most carefully 
to distinguish between the genuine principles of such 
science, and others which so many of its votaries most 
gratuitously assume. Never, perhaps, was it so important 
as it is now to set forth the Church's rightful claim of 
authority over the whole field of secular science, so far as 
the latter directly or indirectly touches the truths of 
religion. Let Catholics make the Church's doctrine their 
one centre of thought ; and let them so arrange the lessons 
of science, that in due subordination these may cluster 
around that centre. Studied on any other principle, secular 
science can only issue in mischief and deceit ; it will be an 
ignis fatum, and no true guiding light. 

Nor again, in our humble judgment, do Catholics act 
wisely, who think of delaying their offensive measures 
against the enemy until science shall have directly and 
expressly attacked religion ; for by that time the evil will 
have got to a far more unmanageable head. No : let them 
be prompt in assailing and exposing every irreligious 
principle which scientific men may assume, even though 
these latter are employing it principally or even exclusively 
in their own special and immediate sphere. False and evil 
principles have their own legitimate issue, and are ever 
most assuredly tending to that issue : whatever may be 
the present intention of this or that individual, who is 
unhappily their slave and victim. 

Original Note. — After this essay had gone to press, 
we lighted by the merest accident on the following letter 
from Professor Mansel to Dr. Pusey, quoted by the latter 
in his sermon on " The Miracles of Prayer," pp. 88-85. 
Its coincidence with what we have said is somewhat 
remarkable, because the present writer's view has been 
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very long in his mind, and belongs to a far earlier date thai 
Professor Mansel's letter: — 

Dear IIr. Posev. — The following is a very rough stalement 
of tho matter od wliioh I apolco to you tliis morning. I have 
not ha^l time to think it over carefully, and I am by no meaoa 
confident that my view will stand a critical examination. 

The asBUinption that tho existence of fixed laws of nalore ii 
incompatible with the intervention of special acts of God' 
Providence, and that eoience, in so far as it establishes thi 
former, tends to overthrow our belief in the latter, appears 
nie to rest on a confusion between two very different kinds 
natural law. 

There are some sciences, such as astronomy, whose laws arft 
to a great extent exjircsHed in tlio form of statements of the 
ptriodiitil Ttcanewe of certain phienomenu. Hut there are other 
acidncee, having also their fixed laws, in which the laws involve 
no statement of (ime. Thus it ia a law of optics that, for the 
Hjime medium, the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction 
are in an invariable ratio to each other; and it is a law of 
cliemislTy that elements combine in definite proportions : but 
these laws say nothing about the time when any given refraotiiiu 
or combination will take place. 

Nuw, it is reasonable tn iiifur, when a science has aooumnl&t«d^ 
a certain number of laws of a given kind, that fnrthe 
in the science will discnvcr more laws of the same kind : e. 
that when atitronomy has discovered regular jwriods for the 
orhiis of planct-fl, similar disco v cries may bu uude it>r comets; 
but it is itlugical (o go jier milium from one science to another, 
unless the laws already dts<'uvcrcd in tho latter B(!ience are of, 
tho same kind with those of tho former. Chemistry or optii 
might bo advanuod by the discover^' of new laws similar tu tl 
above, withoat any approach to a fixing of the time of phenomeiw] 
such as exists in aatronomy. It is even conceivable that t]ie 
progrosB of a science might disturb the regularity of occurrcnoe. 
If men were to acquire vast powers of pru<]ucing aLmOHpheria 
phenomena, tho periodical recurrenoe of such phenomena wonld 
become more irregular, being producible at tho will of this or 
thai man. There ia a remarkable note in Darwin's " Botanio 
Ganlcn " (canto iv. I. .'120), in which tho aathor conjecturu that: 
ohanifes of wind may depend on somo minnie chemical cansek] 
which, if it were diw^ovcrod, might prubaUy, like otbtr ulK-mical| 
lenses, 1k> goremwl by humao ng-iicy. AV'hatcver may 
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thought of the probability of this anticipation being realized, it 
is at least sufficient to suggest one reflection. If atmospheno 
changes may conceivably, without any violation of natural law, 
be brought under the control of man, may they not noiOy equally 
without violation of natural Zato, he under the control of God f 
And are we so fully informed of the manner of God's working 
with regard to these contingent phaenomena of nature, as to 
know for certain that He can never exercise such a control for 
purposes connected with His moral government ? 

Is, then, our knowledge of the external conditions, say of 
health or disease, likely to make a progress analogous to that of 
astronomy, or to that of chemistry f Wo may discover that certain 
conditions of the atmosphere are regularly followed by certain 
states of health, as that certain chemical elements will produce 
certain results ; but we do not thereby discover that those 
conditions must take place at a given time. Unless we have 
evidence that the law which manifests God's Will is a law of 
periodical recurrence , as in the case of the sun's rising, there is no 
more incongruity in praying for the removal of a pestilence than 
in asking a chemist to perform a particular operation. We da 
not ask the chemist to violate the laics of chemistry ^ hut to produce a par- 
ticular result in accordance with those laws. Do we necessarily do 
more than this when we pray that Ood will remove from us a disease f 
If some changes of weather, or of health, had already become 
matter of certain prediction, like eclipses, we might reasonably 
presume that others would hereafter become equally certain. If 
we knew for certain the periodic times of fever, we might here- 
after discover those of cholera ; if we could now predict how 
many showers of rain will fall in the course of the present year, 
we might hereafter be able to make a similar prediction as 
regards thunderstorms. But has the progress of science in these 
matters hitherto been of this kind? If not, may not science 
advance indefinitely without in any way interfering "vyith the 
duty of prayer ? And has not the progress of the majority of 
sciences actually been of this kind ? 

Believe me yours very truly, 

H. L. Mansel. 

Some of Dr. Pusey's own remarks also are well worth 
quoting : — 

I may say freely that I do not see that anything more has 
been discovered than certain proximate causes and efifects, or 
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some larger physical laws, which, although they minister in 
their diflferent ways to our well-being, yet, in their incalculable 
compass of variation, do not, in the least, account for those 
ohangee that most afifect us. Thus, believing, as scientifio men 
inform us, that the average quantity of rain which feJls in the 
year in a given place does not much vary, and that the winds, 
from the different quarters, in each year blow in much the same 
proportions ; yet they are not these general laws, which affect 
those things, upon which plenty or famine, health or disease, 
depend. A concentration of rain or its absence, uninjurious at 
other times, would ruin seed-time or harvest. Locusts, or 
perhaps cholera, may be brought at one time by winds which in 
other parts of the year, or in successive years, might be even 
beneficial. The growth of spring-corn in our climate depends, 
we are told, upon a nice adjustment of fine weather and showers. 
And yet some of us remember a spring when, scarcely any 
autumn corn having been sown (on account of the wetness of 
the season, which was continued or renewed in the spring), just 
at the very last we had exactly that succession of dry weather 
and rain which was needed. This was one only of several 
successive seasons in which, at the moment of extreme necessity, 
God gave us the weather which we needed. And yet they are, 
most of all, these minute variations which are, as yet, perfectly 
unaccountable by science. All the proximate cause and effects 
of conditions of the atmosphere are no more interrupted, t/, as 
most of U8 believe, they are regulated by the immediate Will of God 
directing and dispensing themy than the inherent forces upon 
whose combination the going of a watch, or the motion of a 
steam-engine, or the discharge of cannon, depends, are by the 
interposition of human will, regulating those forces so that the 
watch or the steam-engine should go faster or slower, or the 
direction of the steam-engine or range of the cannon should be 
changed. 



XV. 

EXPLICIT AND IMPLICIT THOUGHT.* 

Those who have studied the elaborate arguments drawn 
out in Catholic philosophical works to prove the Existence 
of God, may not unfrequently, perhaps, have been perplexed 
by the following difficulty. No one, of course, can know 
certainly that God exists, except on grounds of reason; 
and no one can make any act of faith, until he knows for 
certain that God exists. It is necessary, then, for all men 
without exception who would be saved, and not merely for 
philosophers, to know certainly God*s Existence on grounds 
of reason. Yet to the enormous majority of mankind, such 
grounds of reason seem on the surface inaccessible. It 
would be very ludicrous child's play, that some given 
labourer, or farmer, or tradesman, or even hunting country 
gentleman, should explore such arguments for God's Exist- 
ence as are found in Catholic philosophical works ; espe- 
cially if you suppose him to explore them on the principle 
of judging, for himself and by the perspicacity of his own 
intellect, how far they can be vindicated against the objec- 
tions of Mill, of Huxley, or of Comte. 

Such is the difficulty which must have occurred to 
many. And, considering its obviousness and plausibility, 
we have always been a good deal surprised that it has not 

* La Philofophie Scokutique expos^e et d^f endue. Par le B. P. Kleutgek. 
Paris: Gaume. 1869. 

Sermons prearhed he/ore the Univereity of Oxford. By John Henbt New- 
XA.v, B.D., Fellow of Oriel GoUrga London : BivingtonB. 1843. 
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received more express treatment. But F. Ivleutgen, in his 
great philosophical work, has handled the whole subject 
with such surpassing power, that instead of needing any 
apology, we shall on the contrary obtain our readers' 
gratitude, for placing before them a very long extract from 
this illustrious writer. We italicize a few sentences, to 
which we invite especial attention. 

In many places Scripture declares in the most express 
manner that even for those to whom Cfod has not manifested 
Himself by His prophets or by His Son, there exists a revelation 
of God in His works, and even within the mind of man, whereby 
they can without any difficulty cognize God their Creator and Maker, 
as well as His sovereign Law. It is not necessary to point out 
that Scripture does not in this speak of any [supposable] first 
cause ; but of the Living and True God, Who has created 
Iieaven and earth, and inKcribed His law in the heart of man : 
and that consequently it speaks also of the moral order. Now, 
it says in the same passages, that men >vho do not thus cognize 
their God are without excuse ; that they are insensate : that 
they deserve God's wrath and all His cha«tisemont8. It 
necessarily follows, then, that this manifestation of God by His 
"works is such that man cannot fail by this means to cognize 
God with certitude, uuIcsh he commit a grave fault. . . . 

Assuredly this does not mean that it is philosophical researches, 
continued laboriously through obstacles and doubts, which can 
alone lead to knowledge of God. Very few men, in fact, are 
capable of these laborious researches : whereas Scripture speaks of 
all the heathens in general ; and in the Book of Wisdom it is 
said exprc'ssly (xiii. 1), **all men are vanity who do not possess 
the knowledge of God." The isacred writer even adds that this 
knowledge, to which he gives the name of ** sight," to express 
its clearness and cntitude [ ** cognoscibiliter poterit Creator horum 
videri,'* v. 5 J, can l)o obtained icith as much ease — and evm more — 
as knowledge of this world : which certainly does not fail any one 
capable of the least reflection. [** Si tantum potuerunt scire ut 
possent a^stinuire sa^culum, (juomodo hujus Dominum non facilius 
invenerunt?" v. 0. | , . . It is easier, thrrefore, to I now God the 
dorernor of the world, than to know enough of nature to admire its 
power and beauty. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that there is a knowledge of 
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God different from philosophical knowledge ; a knowledge so easy to 
acquire and so certain, that ignorance and doubt on that head 
cannot be explained, except either hy culpable carelessness or 
proud obstinacy. Such is also . . • the common doctrine of the 
Holy Fathers. They distinguished that knowledge of God which is 
obtained by philosophical research from that which springs up 
spontaneously in every man at the very sight of creation. This 
latter kind of knowledge is called by them ** a witness of Him- 
self," which God gave to the soul at its creation ; ** an endow- 
ment of nature ; " " an infused knowledge," inherent in every 
man without preliminary instruction ; a knowledge which springs 
up in some sense of itself in proportion as reason is developed ; 
and whicH cannot fail, except in a man either deprived of the 
use of reason or else given up to vices which have corrupted his 
nature. And when the Fathers of the Church declare unani- 
mously on this head that this knowledge is really found and 
established in all men, the importance of their testimony is 
better understood by remembering that thoy lived in the mid^t 
of heathen populations. 

God has implanted in our reasonable nature everything 
which is necessary, that we may know Him, and know Him 
with facility.* Now, he does not [after creation] withdraw 
Himself from creatures, but always remains near them, co- 
operating with them, exciting them to act, supporting and 
directing each one to its end conformably to its nature. If this 
is true of all creatures, how could this concurrence be refused to the 
most noble of all creatures, to those whom God has created for 
the very purpose of their knowing and loving Him ? Man indeed 
does not arrive at his end, except by using the powers whicli 
God has given him ; but the Author of those gifts lends to man 
his concurrence, in order that he may make due use of them. 
Since that moral and religious life for which maji was created is 
founded on a knowledge of the truths whereof we speak, God 
watches over many in order that reason, as it is developed, may 
come to know them with facility and certainty. Observe, the 
question here is not of supernatural grace, but is [of the natural 
order]. . . . 

What would not be the misery of man [if there wore no 
reasonable certainty without philosophical argument] ? It is 

♦P. Kl eutgen quotes from an opuaoulum of S. Thomas: "Dei cogniitio 
nobis innaia dicitiur esse, in quantum per i)rincipia nobis innata de facili 
pcrci{KTe |)OSbumus Deum esse." 
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oittiy to sbuw tlioHe [urdinttiy] men who are capable d 
reflection at nil. that their knowledge of the truth i* not grienlijie; 
that they An not deduce it [cmiBoiouBly and exiilicitly] from thn ' 
iirat principtea of tbonght, and oonaeqnently Ih^ cannot di^feiid 
it a'jainat tkv attack* of eeqtticUim. If. then, as soon as we como 
to know that our hu»eledge it not teientific, the eojivictian of it* 
truth were at once shaken, what, on that suppoaitioii. would be 
thelot of man? 

The fact ie indeed not so ; that oonecioUBneee which evory 
one can interrogate within himself atteats its denial ; and at 
every period the voice of mankind has confirmed that denial. 
Afl soon aa we arrive at the use of reuaon, tlie voice of fopiwienM 
nutafrw tn'Mt'n «».• Whether we choose or no. we mi«( wyntM fAa I 
Higtinelion })elwfen good and evil. [Again] just aa it is abaolntely I 
itnpossible for na to duubt onr own existence, | in like manner} 1 
we are abaulutely compelled to regard aa real the external ' 
w.irld; [to hold] that, further, there exists a Wupreme Author 
of our huing and of all other thiuga; und thut through Ilim 
there is a certiiin moral order.f Theae iilso are Irutha which we 
cannot refuse to admit. Ko doubt we can do violeuoe to 
oiirnelves in order to produce iji oiirstdves the contrary persuaaion, 
just aa we may use efforts to regard the moral ronsoionge itaelf I 
as an illusion. But thf»e cfforU nrt?rr aueccwi, or, at least, never f 
Bucceed perfectly ; and we feel ourselves even under an obliga- 
tion of eondfmnin^ the pott/ attrmpt ns immoral. The tnind of man, 
in fact, ia finrfrt- Hiv ir]fiaence of Imfk wSr'cA han rhminuin over il, 
and which gives [manj certainty mipb ngainit hi$ ottn teiA. 
I'ruth manifests it«elf to our intelligence, and engenders therein 
the kuowledgo of its reality, even before ite [KrpUritlii] knoie whftt 
that truth is. Still truth [I sayj reigns over man and reveals j 
itaolf to hiin, hoieeuer great ma;/ be his nvi'dfanrn as a unfYn) And I 
torereign authority which comiiiauds biiu and tummont him before I 
iu Iribunal. And [standing] before that tribunal, ho is obliged 
to admit the immorality of even attempting to doubL Just i 



oro (tronglf in ■ lalnr pMw^ 
I OB inunil llieolnKiktii sptak of 
I i>uwei or fiiCuU; of kuowtng 



* It in obMmblo tlint bnre, ntid ititl n 
¥■ KluulgBii ate» the word " coimcienm'," n« 
*' ponnclrntlii," liiit U> oipreaa iiuiu'b nutun 
right and wrong. 

t V. KI"utt;»n1iua*piikimiminnilmtfly before, HnilnlwiipMikaiiDnieiliately 
artiTWiirdi, nf " tho nuirul (wDMianon," thn " itidtioi7(inii botwoeu right ui4 
wrnniF.** M c)T(>rinfc ■ diilinfl gniund rrom Ihla, By the prvicnt phnuD, 
thvn, ' a moml iinl«T," bo t>l»inlf inh^ndi to ei|inMs Ood'i moial goT^miMBl 
nr Ui* wotid. 
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he is bound to condemn the madness, I will not say of doubting, 
but of trying to doubt, the reality of the external world, bo he is 
obliged to regard cls an impiety [all] douht in God^s Existence and 
Providence, . . . 

Nor can it here be objected that conscience (in the proper 
sense of that word, moral conscience) gives us no certainty so 
long as its existence with us and its pronouncements are purely 
spontaneous. Of the conscience, more than of anything else 
(surtout), it may be said that it reveals to us its own truth ; that it 
compels us to acknowledge an absolute good and a sovereign rule 
over our wills and actions (even though we know not its inner- 
most nature), not only as really existing, but as an august and 
sacred power which is [in authority] over us. Whatever eflforts 
man may make to overthrow and destroy his own intimate 
persuasion on the truthfulness of conscience, he will never 
succeed in doing so. Even though he seeks by every possible 
means to persuade himself that nothing obliges him to regard it 
as truthful, nevertheless, he will always feel himself compelled 
to acknowledge its authority, and even to condemn his own 
resistance to it. 

It is true, indeed, that though conscience often speaks against 
a man*s inclination [so loudly] as to confound (by its mani- 
festation of its own truthfulness) all pride and all the sophistical 
dreams by which he might wish to stifle it, it does not always 
so speak and raise its voice as to take from man the power of 
turning from it and refusing to listen. If he enters into himself 
and chooses to observe what passes within him, he will obtain 
that reflex knowledge which, as we said above, is required for 
actual certainty ; he will know that he cannot prevent himself 
from acknowledging the truth of what the voice of conscience 
dictates. But it is in his power, if not always at least often, to 
abstain from entering into himself and lending his ear to that 
voice. He has [often] the power of not hearing it, or of giving 
it so little attention that he withdraws himself from that 
influence which would make him certain. It is in this manner 
that, for a certain time at leasts notwithbtanding the habitual 
certainty * which nature gives him, he may remain undecided 
on the truthfulness of conscience, supposing that he has not yet 
acknowledged that truthfulness by philosophical reflection, 
or, again, that he does not seek to know it. But even though 

* * By *^ habitual ccrtuinty," us he has expLiinod just before, F. Kleutgen 
means to cxpreiw the proximate jiower of actual certainty. 
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we wera not able to demonstrate hy tlie intimate experieaoa 
everj' man tbut the doubt wliereof we Bpealc ia contrary to tba J 
principles of mnralitj, we ought, neverlbeleea, to be persuailed 01 
tbat tnitb by tbe judgment of all mankind. Among civilised ' 
uatiuns in every time tbe neceseity of philosophical Btudiea has 
be«n admitted, and thuge bave been held in high esteem who- 
devoted themselves thereto, and who were regarded as sagea. 
VeverthelesB, though the nations, it ia tme, ticcepted at the 
hands of philosophers the solution of many questions, they have 
never ascribed to those men a decisive judgment on all truth 
without, exception. As to those first truths on which all onr. J 
convictions re»t, /mioantfy bean within ilnelf the con»cioutne«» o 
inllmale perntation of knoviini/ Ihem with fo-laintp. Philosophers 1 
may make these trnihs the subject of thoir speculations; but J 
they are not allowed the right of pronouncing a definite I 
judgment on these truths; and if their researches lead them to ^ 
deny or doubt them, those verj' persons who would otherwise 
be the disciples of these philosophers, rise up against them i 
judges and condemn them. Was there ever a nation which did 
nut regard it as madness to doubt an estemal world ? a natioa j 
which did not hold in horror a man to perverted as to acknow- j 
ledge no truth superior to the senses, and reject all distiiictioifa I 
between virtue and vioe? Has not atlioism among all nations I 
been accounted a erime? And by the very fact of seeing.J 
calpahiiiln in denial of these truths, doi's not tbe world declare J 
tliHt they cannot possibly be unknown to men of good will ^ J 
(" I'hil. Sohol.," Nos. 22C, 227, 228. 229, 2ai, 232.) 

Now, in order to appreciate F. Kleutgeii'-s meaning ioil 
tliis aiiif^uliirly impreRsive passage, it must be remoraljered , 
that lie consistentiy aud peremptorily refiwea to credit th« 
Jiiimau intellect with any direct and immi^iUate knowledge 
of God. According to F. Kleatgen — indeed, according to 
all orthodox Catholics — God is knorni to man only through 
His works ; only through creatures. The doetriue, then, 
which F. Kleutgen lays down in the preceding passage, ii 
to som(^ extent represented hy the two following theses. 

Thesis I. A most real process of reasoning is constantly 
going on in the minds of men, (joite distinct from aujf 
proceas of jiliUoiopkicul reasoning or arguiitg ; and of a kituL J 
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l)y no means available in confutation of an opponejit. God 
watches with special care over mankind in their use of 
those intellectual faculties which He has given them, so as 
to assist them in arriving at the truth. Especially is this 
the case as regards their aiTiving at a true knowledge of 
Himself. He created them for the very purpose that they 
should know and love Him. He therefore uniformly pro- 
vides — except, indeed, where man's grave culpability inter- 
poses an obstacle to His gracious operations — that they 
shall be led from those true premisses which legitimately 
establish His Existence, to the true conclusion itself, that 
He does exist. 

Thesis H. Among the premisses* available to all man- 
kind, which legitimately establish His existence, two in 
particular may be mentioned. The first, and far the most 
important, is that moral voice within man's breast, which 
is ever testifying the necessary and eternal distinction 
between right and wrong, and which is ever summoning 
him to a virtuous life. This voice suflBces by itself to prove 
with absolute certainty that there exists a certain necessary 
Supreme Rule of morality which obliges all reasonable 
beings, whatever that Rule may precisely be. But there 
is a second premiss, or rather combination of premisses, 
also available for all mankind, which conspires with the 
former in leading them to a knowledge of God. For this 
visible world is within their immediate cognizance; the 
principle of causation is accepted by them as axiomatic ; 
and the inference is obvious and ready, to the Great First 
Cause. 

As to this last-named inference from the \dsible world, 
F. Kleutgen rather incidentally alludes to it than directly 
expresses it. And though he would doubtless say tluit 
there are various other premisses also which bear their 
part in the great process of conviction, we do not observe 
that he has expressly referred to any others. At all events, 
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it is to the moral voice that he again and again refers, as 
to the one immovable foundation of Theism. In this respect 
many readers of F. Newman will be almost startled by the 
singular resemblance to be found between these two great 
thinkers, whose philosophical history has been so entirely 
different. As an instance out of many which might be 
adduced, read F. Newman's " Occasional Sermons," from 
p. 84 to p. 87, and observe his profound agreement with 
what we have cited from F. Eleutgen. 

Both these theses are of extreme importance ; and it is 
perhaps almost difficult to know which is of the greater. 
Our present concern, however, will be exclusively with the 
first ; and on this first thesis, indeed, there is a more 
startling resemblance between FF. Kleutgen and Newman, 
than even on the second. The latter half of that volume of 
F. Newman*s which we have named at the head of this 
article, is occupied with a series of essays on the relation 
between faith and reason. These essays contain un- 
doubtedly one or two incidental remarks, which F. Newman 
would not make now that he is a Catholic ; and from which, 
indeed, he has carefully refrained since his conversion, 
when engaged on kindred topics. But P. Newman's funda- 
mental thought is identical with F. Kleutgen's first thesis ; 
and is expressed, indeed, in the very title of one essay, 
" Explicit and Implicit Keason." To exhibit this thought 
in its full light and its general bearing, would occupy at 
th(5 v(Ty least a large volume : let us hope that either F. 
Kleutgon or F. Newman may hereafter be induced so to 
exhibit it ! Our present purpose is hardly more than the 
very elementary one of placing the truth before our readers 
in its simplest aspect, with tlie hope that Catholic philo- 
sophical thinkers may bear it in mind and ponder on its 
importance. 

To reason is nothing else than to be led, by means of 
certain premisses which one knows, to a certain conclusion 
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^hich legitimately follows from those premisses. Now, it 
is plain, from obvious and every-day instances, that great 
multitudes thus reason and with great accuracy, who never 
reflect on their premisses or put them into shape ; and who 
would, in fact, cut a very poor figure, if ever they attempted 
such a task. 

Let a person only call to mind the clear impression he has 
about matters of every day*8 occurrence, that this man is bent on 
a certain object, or that that man was displeased, or another 
suspicious; or that one is happy, and another unhappy; and 
how much depends in such impressions on manner, voice, accent, 
words uttered, silence instead of words, and all the many subtle 
symptoms which are felt by the mind, but cannot be con- 
templated ; and let him consider how very poor an account he 
gives of his impression if he avows it and is called upon to 
justify it (Newman, pp. 270, 271.) 

Take some particular case. I am intimately acquainted 
with a certain relative : and some fine morning I have not 
been with him more than five minutes before I am perfectly 
convinced, and on most conclusive ground, that, for what- 
ever reason, he is out of sorts with me. It is little to say 
that I could not so analyze my grounds of conviction as 
to make another see the force of my reasoning; I could 
not so analyze them, as that their exhibition shall be in 
the slightest degree satisfactory to myself. Especially in 
proportion as I am less philosophical and less clever in 
psychological analysis, all attempts at exhibiting my pre- 
misses in due form hopelessly break down. Yet none the 
less it remains true, both that my premisses are known to 
me with certainty, and that my conclusion follows from 
them irresistibly. There is an enormous number of past 
instances in which these symptoms Imve co-existed with 
ill-humour ; there is no single known case in which they 
have existed without it ; they all admit of being referred to 
ill-humour as effects to their cause; they are so hetero- 
geneous that any other cause except ill-humour which 
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shall account for them all is quite incredible, while it is no 

less incredible that they co-exist fortuitously, etc. Why, 

in all probability, the very Newtonian theory of gravitation 

does not rest on firmer and more irrefragable grounds. 

Yet to analyze all this or any part of it, to explain what is 

the peculiar character of these symptoms, in what they 

precisely differ from others which superficially resemble 

them, how they are referable to ill-humour as to a cause, 

or why it is incredible that they should co-exist fortuitously, 

— to express all this is utterly beyond the power of men 

who are not greatly versed in philosophy, and, indeed, of 

many who are bo versed. 

Another illustration : — 

Consider the preternatural sagacity with which a great 
general knows what his friends and enemies are about, and 
what will be the final result, and where, of their combined 
movements, — and then say whether, if he were required to argue 
the matter in word or on paper, all his most brilliant conjectures , 
might not be refuted, and all his producible reasons exposed as 
illogical (p. 210). 

The reasoning on such matters of a really great general 
would be almost infallible, while his arguments might be 
below contempt. 

The whole matter is so important that it is worth while 
to repeat illustrations even at the risk of wearying our 
readers. Take another case, then. A sharp-sighted and 
experienced seaman will tell you with the greatest con- 
fidence some fine evening, that tliere will l)e a violent stonn 
before morning. It is often the c«ase that the premisses on 
which he rests this conclusion are amply sufficient to bear 
it out ; that his reasoning is absolutely faultless ; that 
nothing short of a miracle can falsify his prediction. But 
ask him to argue the matter, to tell you what are the 
precise phenomena on which he builds, to express accurately 
his reason for thinking that such phenomena denote the 
imminence of a storm, he will be nowhere. 
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Then, again, there is a well-known story of tlie advice 
given by a sagacious judge to magistrates possessing shrewd 
common sense, but an unpractised intellect, " Give your 
decisions confidently," he said, " but state no argument. 
Ten to one your decisions will be right, but a hundred to 
one your argument will be wrong." He did not mean, of 
course, that they would arrive at right decisions by guess- 
work or by inspiration. He meant that their reasoning 
would probably be sound, but tbeir arguments almost 
certainly fallacious. 

Once more. A singularly conseientions and upright 
man has a large family of sons, with whom he has lived 
from the first in habits of most familiar and afi'eetionate 
intercourse. Hardly one of their convictions can be named 
which is so demonstratively established, which rests on 
reasoning so absolutely irresistible, as their conviction of 
his uprightness and conscientiousness. Though they were 
the best astronomers in Europe, it would not be one whit 
more absurd and irrational that they should reject Kepler's 
laws than that they should doubt their father's integrity 
of character. Yet, though first-rate astronomers, they may 
be very poor psychologians, and may be baffled in every 
attempt to draw out in shape their ground for this latter 
conclusion. Those grounds are, in fact, of that vague, 
impalpable, indefinite character, which eludes their grasp. 

It is certainly true, then, of the enormous majority— we 
believe it to be true eveu of the mo.st highly educated and 
philosophical — that for the most part they " advance for- 
ward" towards truth "on grounds which they cannot pro- 
duce, and if they could, yet could not prove to be true ; on 
latent grounds " which they certainly know, hut have no 
power of expressly assigning. But we may take a step 
further. It happens again and again, not merely that men 
most reasonably hold this or that conviction without Ha^'ing 
analyzed its grouiida, but that they hold it most reason- 
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ably, without even knowing, rellexly, of its existence. Here 
one single instftnce will auiBce. There are certain persons, 
A, B, C, etc, with whom I have had various intimate 
Telations, and whom I have seen in great and critical 
variety of circumstanceB. I am asked my opinion of A'b 
character. The very question had never occurred to me ; 
yet on interrogating my own consciousness, I find there 
stored up a complete answer to the fitiestion. I may find 
gi'eat difficulty in expreg»ing my views of A's character, and, 
when I have done my best in that way, may be very dia- 
satisfied witli my success. But that view none the less 
exists, though I may fail in its expression ; and it existed 
long before I bad ever thought of its existence. It will at 
once be seen that there are numberless parallel instances' 
to this. 

Here another point is suggested, whch deserves atten*' 
tion. How far more faithful is often the implicit repre^ 
Bentation of an object than the explicit ! how far more 
correct and complete, f.<i. is the view which I observe within 
vtHidf of A's character, than any exprcsaioii of that view 
■which I find myself able to put forth ! It will frequently 
happen, indeed, that I am utterly dissatislied with the 
latter; that I feel bitterly how coarse an instnimQit if 
language for the exhibition of thought. F. Newman points! 
this moral m reference to theology in a forcible passage*. 
We italicize a few clauses. 



Nu aualysia is subtle and delicate enough to repreaent 
lidcquatwly the state of mitid under which we buliuve. or the 
iralijecto of belief, as they are pri'sented to our thoughts. The 
end projKiHfiil is thnt of delineating, or, as it were, painting what 
the iiiiud sees and feels ; now let us consider what it is to 
portray duly in furm and colour things material, and we ahull 
snrtily uiidpratand the difBoiilty, or rnlher the impossibility, of 
representing the ontline and character, the hues and shadu, itt, 
which any intelleclual view really existA in the mind, or 
giving it that substance and that exactness in detail in wl 
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{nnaieU its likeaees to the original, or of suf&oiently marking 
thoBO minute differences which attach to the same general state 
of Riind or tone of thought as found in this or that individual 
respectively. It is prohable that given opiniont, at held 6y 
indiBiduah,evea when of tlie most congenial viewn, areas ditlinot 
from each other a* Iheir facet. Now, how minute ia the defect in 
imitation which hinders the likeness of a portrait from being 
succesHful ! huw easy is it to reoognize who is intended by it, 
without allowing that really he ia represented I Is it not 
hopeless, then, to eipect that the moat diligent and anxious 
investigation can end in more than in giving some very rude 
description of the living mind, and its feelings, thoughts, and 
reasonings? And if it be dillicnlt to analyze fally any state, or 
frame, or opinion of oar otun mlnd», is it a less diflicnlty to 
delineate, as Theology professes to do, the works, dealings, 
providences, attributes, or nature of Aluugkl!/ Qod f . . . 

We are told, in human language, things concerning Qod 
HiiAself; conoerning His Son and His Spirit; and concerning 
His Sou's Incarnation, and the union of two natures in Hie One 
Person : truths which ewn a pea»ant holds impticitlg, but which 
Almighty God, whether by His Apostles or by His Church after 
them, has vouchsafed to bring together and methodize, and to 
commit to the keeping of science. . . . 

Now, all such statements are likely at first to strike coldly 
or hanthly upon religious ear«, when taken by themselves, for 
this reason, if for no other, thptt they eipriwH heavenly things 
under earthly images, which are infinitely below the reality 
(pp. 264, 205). 

Carioasly enough, unbelievers are in the habit of urging, 
that the Church's dogmatic definitions imply a far more 
precise and accui'ate apprehension of Divine Objects than 
men conimonly possess. The fact, as F. Newman has 
argued in many places, ia just the contrary. No amount 
of Bcientilic statement can fully represent the distinct 
mental image, as implicitly possessed by an orthodox, well- 
instructed, and meditative believer. 

On the whole, then, it is not too much to say that men 
are constantly occupied, the more constantly as their mind 
is more liviug and active, in observing premisses and 
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thence inferring conclusions ; and that every one holds, on 
more or less sufficient grounds, a very large number of 
fixed convictionB, wliich have never been placed explicitly 
before his mind. Even as regards those who are most 
given to argument and philosophy, it does not seem too 
much to say that a very large number, even of their mort 
inBuential convictions, remain in this latent and onri 
nized state. 

By such considerations as these F. Newman is led to 
following weighty judgment : — 

It is hardly too much to say, that almost all reaBons formally 
adiluoed in moral inquiries are rather gpeeimens and tymbuU of ihe 
real griMiidt than ihote ground* Ikeiiuelceg. They do but appmsi- 
mata to a representation of the genoral character of the prouf, 
which thi! writer wishcB to convoy to another's mind. Thcg 
cannot, like mathematical proof, be patmelg followed, with uti 
attention confined to what ia stated, and with the admission uf 
nothing but what is urgeil. Rather, they are hinta towards, 
am) samples of, the true reasoning; and demand an active, 
ready, candid, and docile mind, which can Ihroic ilgdf into irhat i» 
eaid, neglect verbal difSculties, aud pursue and carry out 
prluoiples. This is the true office of a, writer, to excite and direct 
Iraint of thought ; and this, on the other hand, is the too comniun 
pnictice of readers to expect everything to be done for them, to 
refuse to think, to criticiie the letter. inet«ad of reaching 
forwards towards the sesse, and to account every argumout as 
nusound which is illogically worded (pp. 271, 272). 

OnrTeadere, then, will have seen the essential distu 
tion between reaaonitig and argument. To reason correctly^ 
as we have already said, is to be led, through holding 
certain premisses, to hold a certain conclusion which 
legitimately follows from those premisses. But to argnt 
quite correctly involves a great deal more : it invol' 
that you shall analyze your process of reasoning ; that 
shall re^Aect on what baa gone ou in your mind ; that 
shall enumerate quite eshauutivoly, and express qiiil 
occnrately the various premisses on which yon have relii 
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ind nothing is more easily suppOBable — we imagine few 
things are in fact commoner — than that the better reasoner 
may be the worse arguer. To fall back on one of onr 
previous illastrations. A and B may have been intimately 
acquainted with some third person, and have enjoyed full 
means of knowing hia character. It may well happen that 
A shall have formed, by implicit observation and reasoning, 
a far juster view of it than B baa ; while B nevertheless, 
from being much more logically and intellectually disciplined 
than A, may so thoroughly out-argue him as almost to 
make his view seem ridiculous. 

On the other hand, it ia argument, and not mere 
reasoning, which is the instrument of philosophy. Implicit 
thought, by the very fact of being implicit, not only remains, 
BO to speak, each man's private property, but even in the 
individual mind may merely occupy its own isolated corner; 
it may fail grievously in influencing the judgment, on 
various important matters with which it is in fact connected. 
But it is the business of a philosopher, not only to eoijnize a 
truth, but to recognize it ; to know that he knows it ; to 
contemplate it ; to express it ; to combine it with other 
truths ; to refer truths back to their common cause and ongin. 
Nor must it be suppoaed, from anything we have said, that 
we have any wish to disparage the paramount importance 
, of philosophy. Putting aside the Church's influence, we 
I incline to think Mr. Mill hardly goes too far, when he aays 
that the course of philosophy has more influence than all 
other causes put together, on the course of human thought. 
Certainly, however, we do think that the course of philo- 
BOpby would be more satisfactory — that philosophy would 
be in a sounder and more healthy condition — if philo- 
sophers considered, more prominently than is their habit, 
the value and authority of that implicit reasoning which is 
in some sense external to their own sphere. 

Nor, again, let it be supposed that we have any doubt 
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wliatover of a Catholic's complete argumentative victorjrj 
nnder fair circumstances, over any opponent whomsoever. 
It may hB,ppeD, undoubtedly, in some given time and place, 
that there may be very few Catholics who have recei' 
adequate philosophical training, and who have carefi 
studied the anti-Catholic theories. In such cases, 
superiority of argument may possibly enough be on cb 
different side from the superiority of reasoning. But where 
the combatants are intellectually on anything like equal 
termB, we are confident that on no field will the Church's 
triumph be more signal than on that of controversy and 
philosophy. Intellectual power and accomplishments beii 
equal or nearly equal, it must at last be truth whii 
determines the victory. Indeed, those anti-Catholics who^ 
are most peremptory and supercilious in expressing their 
argumentative contempt for Catholicity, are those verymea 
whose arguments are the weakest, and who simply colla) 
when grappled with by some sounder thinker, 

Still, after every such admission the fact remains, tbi 
the number of men is comparatively very email wh( 
arguments in any way represent their reasonings ; that tl 
enormous majority either do not argue at all, or ari 
quite haphazard and at random. The question, tberefoi 
is well worthy the attention of speculative men, whetl 
there can be drawn out any practical "logic of implii 
reasoning ; " whether any practical rules can be laid doi 
which shall help towards guiding in true opinions thfti 
immense mass who must depend for their conclusions upon 
something entirely distinct from argument. We will not 
here attempt to enter otherwise on this question; but oi 
remark frequently occurs in F. Newman's essays which 
wuU worthy of consideration, because it leads, wo think, 
practical inferences of great importance. His opinion, thi 
is that almoFit alt nun arc good (implicit) reasoners, wlii 
tticy are really earnest in their desire of attaining truth 
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the matter in hand. Tbia is what accomplished arguers 
and philoBophers are sometimes unwilling to think, lut 
which seema to ua true nevertheless. 

NothiDg is more common among men of a reasoning turn 
than to consider that no one reasouK well but themselves. All 
men of course think that they themselvos are right and othern 
wrung who differ from them ; and bo fur all men must find fault 
with the reasonings of othera, since no one proposes to act without 
ruasona of some kind. Accordingly, so far aa men are accustomed 
to analyze the opinions of others and contemplate theii- processes 
of thought, they are tempted to dospise them as illogical. If 
any one sets about examining why his neighbours are on one 
side in political questions, not on another ; why for or agaiost 
certain measures of a social, economical, or civil nature ; why 
they belong to this religions party, not to that ; why they hold 
this or that doctrine ; why they have certain tastes in literature ; 
or why they bold certain views in matters of opinion ; — it is 
needless to say that if tie meruares fheir grounds by Ihe retmom 
teliidi Ikci) produce, he teill have no difficnlly in holdin/f them up to 
ridicule, or even to ceit»ure. And so again as to the deductions made 
frum faolB which come befire us. From the aight of the same 
sky one may augur fine weather, another bad ; from the signs 
of the timea one the coming in of good, another of evil; from 
the same actions of individuals one moral greatness, another 
depravity or perversity ; one simplicity, another craft; upon 
the same evidence one jtisliGes, another condemns. The miracles 
of Christianity were in early times imputed by some to magic, 
others they converted ; the union of its professors was ascribed 
to seditious and traitorous aims by some, while others it moved 
to say, "See how these Christians love one another." 'I'he 
phenomena of the physical world have given rise to a variety 
of theories, that is, of alleged facta, at which they are supposed 
to point ; theories of astronomy, chemistry, and physiology ; 
theories religious and atheistical. The same events arc con- 
sidered to prove a particular providence, and not ; to attest tlie 
divinity of one religion or another. The downfall of the Koman 
empire vras to Pagans a refutation, to Christians an evidence of 
Christianity, . . . 

ffiir cnn it fairly be gaid that tach tarieliea arite from deficienc;/ 
of logical poieer in llie multitude of nu-a. . . . This is what men of 
clear intellects are not slow tu imagine. Clear, strong, sleady 
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intclluctfi, if they are not deep. wHl look oti these difiWrences hi 
deduction diiefly aa fuilurcB in the reasoning faculty, and will 
dcBpise them or excuse t'.iem accordingly. . . . 

But surely tbure is no greater mistake tlian this. For the 
experience ol' life contains abtmdunt evidence that im praclieal 
mallen, when their mindM are really arowied, men eommonlt) are mat 
had reagonerg. ISen do vol mutake when their inlerett i» eoncemod. 
They have an instinctive sense in which direction their pattt 
lies towards it, and how tbey must act consistently with self- 
preservatiou and self- aggrandisement. And so in the cose of 
questions in which party spirit, or politicul opinion, or ethical 
principle, or personal feeling is concerned, men have a mrprttiNj 
lagaeilg, often unknown lo themeehea, in finding their oan jilaee. 
However remote the connection between the point In qneetiua 
and their own creed, or habits, or feelings, the principles which 
Oiey profess guide them unerringly to their legitimate issues: 
and thus it often happens that in apparently diflferent practices, 
or usages or expreBsiona, or in questions of science, or politics, 
or literature, we can almost prophesy beforehand, from their 
religious or moral views, where certain ptraons will stand, and 
often can defend them far heller than theg ihfend Ihemgehe*. . . . 

All this shows that in spite of the inaccuracy of exprossioa 
or, if yoti will, in thought which prevails in the world, wu^ on 
the white do not reaton iueorrecllg. If their reason itself were la 
fault, they would reason each in his own way: whereas they 
form into tehoolt ; and that not merely from imitation and 
sympathy, but certainly from internal comjmlgiiin, from tbft 
eonglraining injtaence of their several ]jrinciple>s. They maij arifM9 
badly, Iml they reiuon leeU ; that is, tbeir professed grounds ara 
tuj BufGcient measure of their real ones (pp. 204, 205). 

Here, then, in F. Newman*B opinion, is one most 
principal Becarity for good (implicit) reasoning : simplicity 
of mtention. Let us give un iiistaucG. 

Bupposc, then, A nnd B aro two niercbants, equally well 
acquainted with matters of business. A, however, has far 
more " eimplicity of intention " than B ; or, in other words, 
his heart is far more unreservedly devoted to money-getting. 
B has many literary and social tastes, while A cares for 
nothing hut tho ntiiiii chance. Few men doubt that, tbw 
being the case, A will bi- a far better (iinpliuit) reuBoner 
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than B, on the best mode of adding to liis fortune. A 
tlionsand occasions of turning a penny will suggest thera- 
salves to one, which would never occur to the other ; or, in 
other words, a thousand relevant premisBes will actively 
energize in A'b mind, which do not enter B'b at all. And, 
moreover, when some particular question is raised of 
nnufiunl commercial moment, B will he very far from bring- 
ing the same concentrated energy as A to its examination, 
and ie much less likely, therefore, to arrive at a Bound con- 
clusion. In other words, two different phenomena present 
themselves. A's mind is far more constantly peopled than 
B'b, with the implicit thought of relevant premiBses ; and 
(2) his implicit reasoning from those premieses will Lo far 
more aceurata. 

This principle may he very importantly applied in the 
sphere of morals and religion. We will assume F. Kleutgen's 
doctrine, that aJl men, who reach the age of reason, at once 
accept various moral truths as axiomatic ; and that they 
are led quite inevitably — unless, indeed, through their own 
grave sin — to accept various further doctrines. They accept 
the doctrine, not only that there is an indefinitely large 
moral lUile of Life placed in authority over them, but 
also that that Rule is enforced by the Living God, Who 
created heaven and earth ; that to please Him is the most 
important end of life ; that through prayer they may obtain 
from Him greater strength for that purpose. Now, it is 
self-evident that, among all who admit this fundamental 
body of truths, those alone act reasonably who build their 
whole course of life predominantly on its consideration ; 
who ever seek moral and rehgiouB truth with cEimestneas 
and simplicity of intention. In other words, a man acts 
more reasonably — whether he be educated or uneducated, 
speculative or nnspeculative, matters not at all — the more 
constantly these primary religious doctrines occupy bis 
mind as actively euergiiiiug preimsscs, carrying him forward 
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( implicitly) to a larger and larger asBemblage of practical 
conciuBions, These men are infallibly certain of their 
original premisaes ; and the validity of their reasoning is 
largely secured by their purity and earneataesa of inten- 
tion. They may very possibly be the worst arguers, but 
they are quite certainly the best reaaoners iu the whole 
world. They fly towards moral anil religious truth as on 
eagles' wings ; they often discern with the precision of an 
instinct the path of duty under difficult circumstances ; 
and are found to possess quite an extraordinary power of 
choosing rightly for themselves among a multitude of 
conflicting religious teachers," 

The same truth is exemplified in the case of Catholic 
dogmata. These Were revealed not for the purpose of lying 
dormant in the mind, but on the contrary of motiving 
practical action. A Catholic, then, acts more reasonably 
and more acceptably to God in proportion as he labours to 
view, by the light of these dogmata, every phenomenon of 
daily life with which they are iu any way connected. Or, in 
other words, in proportion as he lives more reasonably and 
virtuously, the more prominent among these verities will bo 
actively energizing as (implicit) premisses in his mind, and 
will animate his whole view of society and of his fellow-men. 
This is equally 80, just as in the former case, whether he 
be philosophically cultivated or otherwise ; and it is in fact 
precisely these implicitly deduced conclusions which are 
commonly called " Catholic instincts." Again and again 
it is not less startling than edifying to lind that some 
saintly Catholic sees his way, as if spontaneously, to com- 
plete harmony with the Church's mind on this or that 

* Ailwt in inlulteola humano iuclmulio quRxlftin QBtimlii A fiupiinitlltiiiitt I 
AiioUii« iiKliU, <|ufc . . . ul jiidiciu proction, qun ' 
respinlunl, pmrrrond* piillcmus. At id non immv «t BineiiiDlivi>.>cil»obJ«oll 1 
pcnpinieutit *lie liniiJviliHit iit in |iriiiiia priiioijiiia monilibuB, sitc mMlialk I 
ut in tomm lUdarUonilnu. Dvtliicliciota aut«iu tjuamuili ... a rmlUrv clJaNt J 
jittnt,— LibemlotT, " EUiicn," u. 3i. 
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momentous question, on which maDy Catholics, far abler 
than himseif, still wrangle or rebel. 

Old Catholics sometimes good-humouredly laugh at 
converts, for haWng iutroduced into English Catholic talk 
the word "realize" in a special sense of their own. It 
must he admitted, however, that the idea intended is so 
important as to need a word for its expression ; and this 
idea is greatly illustrated hy what we have been just saying. 
One very important part of what a convert means when he 
speaks of " realizing " certain truths is the keeping those 
truths ever in one's mind as actively energizing premisses. 

Again, from what has been said, you may see the im- 
portance of Catholics being enrrounded, especially during 
the period of their education, with what is called "a 
Catholic atmosphere." Non-Catholics erroneously profess 
a most opposite theory, and allege that moral and religions 
truth is normally attained by a free and explicit comparison 
of confhcting arguments. We shall endeavour to expose 
this fundamental fallacy a few pages on ; but our present 
concern is with a different objection. Liberals often ridicnlo 
this expression, " a Catholic atmosphere," as though it were 
a mere unfounded and unmeaning figure of speech, devised 
for the purpose of avoiding argument. We maintain, on 
the contrary, that never was there an expression more 
thoroughly philosophical. He is the best Catholic in his 
views and doctrines in whom Catbohc dogmata are most 
constantly energizing as active implicit premisses. But no 
other way can he named in which the mind can be kept so 
constantly under the control of such premisses, as by the 
unconscious influence of others thoroughly possessed by 
them, with whom it is brought into ellicacioua contact. 
And this influence is most curiously parallel in character to 
those physical agencies which constitute an "atmosphere." 
Even were it true — which most certainly it is not — that the 
very few who are highly educated can be sufficiently in- 
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fiuDDced by argument and explicit statements, — at all 
events, for the vaat majority it ia this contagions sympathy 
^'hich aioue has power to imbue them with sound 
reasoning. 

In these later remarks, we have been drawing varioaa 
inferences from one particnlar statement which we had 
made. But a very large number of practical results follow 
' from the whole thenry which we have so brieily sketched, 
aud we will conclude om- essay by selecting a few out of 
their number. 

1, F. Kleutgen's very pregnant remark will have been 
observed, that it is part of God's tender providence towards 
each individual soul to watch carefully over its implicit 
advance from truth to truth ; and, moreover, that He 
exercises this office the more sohcitously in proportion as 
the truth is of more vital importance to sanctification and 
salvation. Unbelievers often sneer at the Catholic's prayen 
that this or that person may be led to the Faith or to more 
orthodox ^iews of doctrine. " Surely," they say, " truth ia 
discovered by nrjfKmcHl; and it will be much more to the 
purpose if you arijne with him than if you pray for him." 
We reply that moral and rehgious truth is indubitably 
obtained by rentouing, but to a very small extent by argit~ 
mrtU; and in order to sohd and effective reasoning, it ia 
necessary that the relevant premisses be duly suggested 
and efficaciously impressed on the mind. What more 
suitable office than this to that Living Creator, who is the 
God of Truth ? And what will move him more powerfully 
to still widi^r and more gracious interpositions than that 
sound 90 dear to His ears, the voice of prayer? 

2. Another frequent gibe of uubidievers is founded on 
the fact tliat the great mass of Catholics are so strictly 
forbidden to read atheistical books. "The Church," say 
these critics, " virtually confesses that Theism cannot bear 
the light of reason ; for if reason weru oa the side of 
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Theism, to reason Theists would eagerly appeal." There 
would undoubtedly be great force in this objection, if 
Catholics alleged that beheyers are commonly led to Tbeisin 
by argument. Aud in the case, imleed, of philoeopbical 
controferalaliits, it is very important that they study 
atheistical works. But as to the great mass of men who 
are led to religious truth, indeed, by reasoning, but who 
cannot argue, bow can you act more absurdly than by 
calling on them to examine both sides? to read treatises? 
to study adverse arguments? They have no arguments on 
their own side; how can they do justice to arguments on 
the other ? Take the various illustrations of implicit 
reasoning which we gave a few pages back, and the self- 
evident truth of our statement will bo abundantly manifest. 
To make our point cleai'er to all our readers, let us fix 
our thoughts on one case in particular : the case in which 
a large family of eons are firmly convinced — and that on 
the most irrefragable ground, viz. a whole life's intimate 
experience — of their father's uprightness and conscientious- 
ness. He occupies, we will suppose, an important position 
(diplomatic or otherwise), of which they know absolutely 
nothing beyond its existence. They are ignorant of its 
duties; of the circumstances nnder which those duties 
oblige ; of the maxims of conduct which are appropriate to 
the situation : indeed, they are not sufficiently advanced in 
age aud experience to understand these things if they tried. 
Their father meanwhile has certain bitter enemies, who 
bring against him a charge of uuscrupnlonaness and dis- 
honesty, based on his aUt-ged malversation in this officiiU 
sphere. What will be the duty of his sons in regard to 
these charges, and in regard to the arguments adduced in 
support thereof? Will they be bound to examine such 
arguments with scrupulous care and candour ? How 
absurd ! They are hound, of course, in reason and common 
sense, utterly to disregard aud disbelieve the whole. Their 
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knowledge of his singular conscientiousness rosts oa 
domonstrative evidence ; while the adverse arguments turn 
on considerations, entirely external to their power of appre- 
hension. 

Yet some one of them may by possibility be bo con- 
temptibly wenk as to lay stress on these allegations, and 
allow them to shake his firm confidence in his father. 
Evidently bis conduct is unreasonable on tbe one hand, 
and immoral on the other band: unreasonable because be 
does not choose to keep the strength of his convictions on 
a level with the strength of evidence on which they rest ; 
and immoral because he fails egregiously and most in- 
excusably in filial duty. Those who have placed such 
arguments before bim, and pressed them on bis attention, 
have simply tempted bim to sin. When so tempted, bis 
reasonable course would have been to pray for strength ; 
that he might remain faitbful to the legitimate conclusions 
of bis reason, and that be might laugh to scorn these 
dangerous argumentative temptations. 

Tbe application of all this is so obvious as to need no 
eiposition. It should only be added that even Theistio 
controversialists, who examine atheistical arguments, do 
BO purely with a view of understanding and answering them 
for tbe benefit of mankind, and in no degree whatever with 
a purpose of (questioning their own convictions.* 

3. Ifemorks verj- similar may be made on what is called 
the Church's "eWdence of credibility." It is an admitted 
Catholic doctrine that no adult non-Catholic can reasonably 
enter tbe visible Church until ho has been convinced on 
sufBcient groundti of reason that she is, as she professes to 
* Wo (liould Im) vi-ry tarty it wu «»ro niirliiraloud by Uiii to Oupnrngo th* 
I'xlremu itnprrrlatioo of it wmtrovunUlul luUitirlriK lii *>.<i>« uoantoly bb 
tippKoent'i prvoinu point of Tiew. The tdIqc^ of a coulrovoriiiBl wnrk ii to Im 
tsutiHl, not \iy tlie iiruixt It reoviitw ffniu Uiiimi wIiu dtb >liv«ily wiivinoei]. but 
by lU eMRacfDUsnou In leading opponfiDia In ro^niatiiiiiv llieir gniiiti'li of 
coDviotion. But no oppooeiili will cTPr Im infiurnaod bj a eanUi>v«nl»llBt 
«bo ituM inl •ppreoiaU- Uw rwl attengtb nt tlwlr piiaiUon. 
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be, an infallible teacher. Now, certainly a very extravagant 
and desolating paradox would be presented if by this were 
meant what would indeed be monstrous ; viz, that Hodge 
the Protestant carter, cannot rightly be received until be 
does justice to the various arguments contained in treatises 
" de vera religions," and until he is prepared to vindicate 
those arguments against all exception. But a very large 
number of the most uneducated Protestants have access to 
this or that assemblage of implicit premisses, which 
abundantly suffice to establish the Church's credibility. 
And God on His side will never be wanting to impress such 
premisses on the mind of this or that given individual, and 
conduct him to a true conclusion." 

Here also, as in the former ease, nothing can be wilder 
than to maintain that every ordinary believer is bound to 
be a controversialist ; or that his grounds of belief cannot 
be sufficient in reason, unless he is able to display them 
advantageously in argument ; or that he is at liberty to 
enter into temptation by studj'ing anti-Catholic contro- 
versial books. 

4. Lastly, we will apply the doctrine which we have 
been setting forth to illustrate the intense dislike — we 
might almost say horror — felt by all good Catholics for 
mixed education in every shape. There is hardly any 
Catholic instinct which non-CatboUcs find it bo difficult to 
understand as this. We were a good deal amused lately 
by reading two different letters on the subject, which 
appeared the same day in the rimes and Pall Mall Gazette 
respectively. The latter writer maintained that denomi- 
national education, as imparted to children behw the ai/c of 
tixUen, is a simple absurdity, however useful it may be at 

' 'ilf^. Dechampi, the presetit illuatriona Archbishup ot Mnlinca, has 
written one or two very intereBliDi; workii on the quBstioo, wUat U tljnt 
eviilenoe of orediliiUtj which, m tact, Irgitiraittel; pcrenmles unoducatid 
pereonB. We oannot, howerer, enter epiMxliciilly on a miilter which requires 
much coturnl niljiwtiiHnit nuiI ooDBiiUration. 
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a liter age. The Tinifs correspoiideut said just the con- 
trary. Hia object was to defend Mr. Fawcetfs BUI about 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and hia argument was that 
denominational education ia necessary up to the atje o/sLc- 
teen or seventeen, but that afterwards ita evila preponderate 
over its advantages. We will consider, then, these two 
casea, which may be considered the extremes: viz. (1) i 
popular education as imparted to children of the maeaeB ; 
and (2) higher education aa imparted to youths of the 
leisured class. The principles, applicable to these, may 
easily be applied by our reader for himself to all inter- 
mediate instances. 

The Pull Mall Gazette correapondent groanda his arga- , 
ment on the undoubted fact that children can derive very 
little real knowledge from merely learning by heart catechism 
or creed. Never was there an objection more curiously 
suicidal. It is precisely became the mere learning catechism 
by heart can tench so little religion that a scheme of miied 
popular education is of necessity so profoundly irreligious. 
We by no means undervalue the advantage of a child 
learning hia Catechism by heart ; for the knowledge of ita 
test ia most useful, aa binding together and retaining i 
hifl memory the varioua doctrines he is taught. Still, | 
Catechism ia very far indeed from being the chief way in J 
which he leama doctrine. The Church testiges a large 
body of revealed verities, which are intended most power- 
fully to inJluence the Catholic's whole interior life. What 
she aims at, then, in her education of a Cathohc child ia 
firstly, aa a foundation — not necessarily that be shall be 
able explicitlif to stute these verities — but that he shall 1 
implicitly and intimately npfyrehend them ; that be shall | 
have formed in his mind the one true impression. 
Father, Son, and Hoty Ghost ; on our Blessed Lady ; on I 
prayer ; on the Sacraments, etc. Then, this foundation 1 
having been laid, the second great desideratum iu that lis J 
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may learn the art (one may almost say the knack) of 
''living to" these great verities; of imbuing his interior 
life with them as with its animating principle ; of ever pre- 
serving their thought in his mind, as of actively energizing 
implicit premisses. We are not here to consider all the 
various methods used by her for this great purpose. But 
it is important to point out that the most important of all 
is the " surroimding him with a Catholic atmosphere ; " 
the securing, that those under whose influence he is 
brought, shall think and feel those very thoughts and 
feelings with which she desires him to be implicitly but 
most efficaciously imbued. 

Even Protestants admit the truth of this principle; 
and therefore it would be strange indeed if Catholics 
were less possessed by it. We may adduce a citation made 
by Cardinal Cullen from two great Protestant authorities. 
** It is necessary," says M. Guizot, **that national educa- 
tion should be given and received in the midst of a 
religious atmosphere, and that a religious impression should 
2)en€trate all its parts. Religion is not a study, or an 
exercise ... it is a faith and a luiv which ought to be 
felt everywhere.'* And the Eoyal Commissioners of 1861 
give it as the view of " the principal promoters of educa- 
tion " that ** everything which is not meclianical ought to 
be made the occasion of giving religious instruction." 

We now pass from one extreme to the other ; from the 
education of poor children to that of the leisured class 
during the concluding years of their course. It is these 
years which give to what has gone before its full meaning 
and significance. Hitherto the student has acquired much 
explicit religious and much exphcit secular knowledge : the 
characteristic work of the last period is blending the two 
into one harmonious whole. He knows Christian doctrine 
in itself ; he has to be trained in the habit of measuring, 
by its standard, the whole field of philosophy, history, and 
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literature. Here, then, just as in other cases, the veritiea 
taught by the Church are to fill his mind, as actively 
energizing implicit premisses, colouring instinctively and 
RpontaneouBly every detail of secular knowledge. As the 
soul in its indivisihle integrity animates alike every separate 
part of the human frame, and, by thus animating it, blends 
it into one. so the highly educated Catholic welds the whole 
mass of his knowledge into one solid and consistent 
organism, by the implicit presence, throughout every 
separate portion, of the Church's unifying doctrinal system. 
It is truly amazing, not that non-Catholics refuse to 
fonciir with this opinion, but that they bo totally fail to 
apprfhentl it. Our readers must be acfjuainted with in- 
stances in which they gravely argue that a Protestant 
university is no unfit place of education for Catholics 
because the Catholics who go there do not in generat 
actually apostatize. What the Church wishenin educating 
her children is certainly something more than that they 
shall not actually cease to he her children. She desires, 
not merely that they shall remain her children, but that 
they shall be her hrtter <ind mori- sert-leeiihU' children : not 
merely that they shall not losti the Faith, but that they 
thall foster and cherish it. A system under which they do 
no more than avoid losing it is no Catholic system at all. 
Let us suppose the case of a youth, who (1) on the one 
hand remains a Catholic, who does not cease to accept the 
Church's various deflnitious of faith ; who (2) on the other 
hand has mastered and appropriated large portions from 
the field of philosophy, history, and literature : hut (8) who 
has not in any way learnt the habit of viewing the varioua 
parts of this latter field under the light of CalhoUc doctrine 
and principle. Such a youth is a Catholic, and is a highly 
educated fimtleman : what he utterly fails to be is a decently 
educated Cuthnlic. It is only in proiiortion as the Church'n 
doctrines have bec^n actively energizing implicit prumiseeii 
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throughout his course of secular study that he has been 
receiving a Catholic education at all. And whether any 
one is likely to learn such a habit, while living among 
Protestant companions and learning from Protestant 
teachers, we may safely leave it for men of common sense 
to determine. It is precisely these uncatholicly educated 
Catholics who are the Church's most dangerous enemies. 
If they apostatized, it would be an immeasurably greater 
calamity to themselves — but in many respects it would 
lessen, or even destroy, their power of injuring the Church. 
Instead of this, they will grow up a noxious school of dis- 
loyal, minimizing anti-Boman Catholics ; Catholic in pro- 
fession, but anti-Catholic in spirit ; Catholics who combine 
the Church's naked dogmata with the principles of her 
bitterest enemies, and place the priceless gem of the Faith 
in a setting of the very basest metal ; a constant cause of 
anxiety to ecdesiastical authorities ; a canker eating into 
the Catholic body ; a standing nuisance and obstruction. 

Here we conclude. There is a relevant inquiry of 
extreme moment, on which we have said Uttle or nothing. 
Philosophers who admit (what seems to us undeniably 
sound) the general theory laid down by FF. Kleutgen and 
Newman, have to explain what criterion is open to 
individuals, that they may assure themselves on the 
legitimacy of their implicit reasoning; how they are to 
distinguish between their well-grounded conclusions, on the 
one hand, and the dictates of prejudice, passion, caprice, 
on the other. This inquiry must occupy a very prominent 
place in any complete and methodical treatment of our 
theme ; but nothing can have been further from our inten- 
tion than to give that theme such a treatment. In fact^ 
our purpose will have been answered, if we succeed in draw- 
ing the attention of speculative Catholics to a line of 
thought which hardly any other throughout the whole 
range of philosophy exceeds in importance. 
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CERTITUDE IN RELIGIOUS ASSENT.* 

F. Newman deserves the warm gratitude of his co-religionists, 
were it only as being the first to fix Catholic attention on 
what is certainly the one chief stronghold of philosophical 
objectors against the Church ; and he deserves still more 
gratitude for the singular power of argument and felicity 
of illustration which he has brought to his task. There 
are undoubtedly various incidental statements in his 
volume with which we are far from agreeing ; but it is not 
our intention to say much of them on the present occasion. 
The series of able articles from the pen of F. Harper, now 
appearing in the Month, will doubtless in due course be 
collected in a separate publication ; and their appearance 
in that state will give us the opportunity of expressing our 
own humble opinion on the points at issue. But we are at 
all events thoroughly in accordance with what we regard as 
F. Newman's central position ; and to this part of his work 
we shall confine ourselves in what we are now going to say. 
What, then, is that ** chief stronghold of philosophical 
objectors against the Church,*' on which F. Newman has 
been the first to fix Catholic attention ? This — that since 
the strength of assent, given to any proposition, should 
invariably be proportioned to the amount of evidence on 
which that proposition rests, no man loves truth for its 

* An Efmay tn Aid of a Orammar of A$tent. By JouK Hknbt Nkw- 
MAN, D.D., of the Onitory. liOndon : Burns, Outos, k Co. 
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own sake who does not labour, in every single matter of 
thought, to effect this equation between his strength of 
proof and his firmness of conviction. See, e.g., F. Newman, 
pp. 155, 156; p. 167; p. 169, etc. Let us begin, then, 
with pointing out the powerful argument which an anti- 
Catholic cbuld at once build up, if this foundation were 
conceded him. 

''Catholics are taught to regard it as a sacred duty 
that they shall hold, most firmly and without a shadow of 
doubt, the truth of certain marvels which are alleged to 
have taken place nineteen centuries ago. As to examining 
the evidence for those truths, the great mass of Catholics 
are of course philosophically uncultured and simply in- 
competent to such a task. But even were they competent 
thereto, they are prevented from attempting it. Except a 
select few of them, they are all forbidden to read or 
knowingly to hear one syllable of argument on the other 
side. Under such circumstances, proof for their creed they 
can have none ; any more than a, judge can have proof who 
has only heard witnesses on one side, and them not cross- 
examined. So far from proportioning their assent to the 
evidence on which their doctrine rests, the assent claimed 
from them is the very highest, while the evidence afforded 
them is less than the least. 

" But take even any one of the select few who are per- 
mitted to study both sides of the question. He will tell 
you quite frankly that his belief was as firm before his 
examination as it is now ; nay, and that he regards it as a 
sin, which unrepented would involve him in eternal misery, 
if he allowed himself so much as one deliberate doubt on 
the truth of Catholicity. I place before him some serious 
difficulty, which tells against the most central facts of his 
religion : he had never heard of the difficulty before, and 
he is not now at all sure that he will be able to answer it. 
I should have expected, were it not for my knowledge of 
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CatliolicB, that the confidence of his conviction would be 
diminished by this circamstance ; for, plainly, an unanswered 
difficalty is no slight abatement from the body of proof ou 
n'hicb his creed reposes. But he says unblusbiagly that 
if he were to study for ten years without seeing how to 
meet the point I have suggested, his belief in his Church, 
whose claim of authority he recognizes as divinely autho- 
rized, would be in no respect or degree affected by the 
circumstance. 

" Nor is it for themsulves alone, but for all mankind, 
that Catholics prescribe this rebellion against reason. They 
maintain that every human being, to whom their Gospel is 
preached, is under an obligation of accepting with firmest 
faith the whole mass of Catholic facts — the miraculous Con- 
ception, Reiiurrection , Ascension, etc. ; while it is simply 
undeniable that 9fl9 out of every 1000 are absolutely 
incapable of appreciating ever so distantly the evidence od 
which these facts are alleged to repose. 

" Nor, to do them justice, do they show the slightest 
disposition to conceal or veil their maxims. The VaticaD 
Council itself has openly anathematized all those who 
Hhall allege that Catholics may lawfully suspend their 
judgment on the truth of Catholicity, until they have 
obtained for themselves scientific proof of its truth.* 

" I have no general prejudice against Catholics; on the 
contrary, I think many of them possess some Srst-rats 
qualities. But while their avowed intellectual maxims are 
those above recited, 1 must regard them us external to the 
pale of intellectual civilization. I have no more groimd on 
which I can argue with a Catbohc than I have ground on 
which I can argue with a savage." 

* Hi quii illt«ril [wrrm e*m onuditirumi flclplium, ett., iU nl Ottlio- 
llri jufUm oaaiBOi lialwrD pouint Mmn. i)iuLm «iil> ICcclciin naguttrio j«n 
■luorpfiriiDt, muM'niii *iiiii«iijk> in dubium rocnndi dnoM dunoiMnitlotMm 
trioiitlSouii cmlililllUtli <t veritkti* fl<tci lun RboltroiiDt, uwUimm alt"— 
*■ Dei Filial," o. 3, euioij S. 
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We shall have repeatedly, in our present essay, to 
comment on the principle set forth and applied to this 
objection ; and it will be much more convenient, therefore, 
at once to give it a name. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to call it the principle of " equationism ; " the principle 
which alleges that there is an obligation on every one who 
loves truth, of setting himself expressly to the task of 
effecting an " equation '* between the strength of his con- 
victions and the amount of proof on which they respectively 
rest. And to those Catholics who regard with suspicion 
the general tendency of F. Newman's volume, we would 
entreat them to consider how the objection of equationists, 
as above stated, can be otherwise met than by the sub- 
stantial adoption of his doctrine. However, we have no 
kind of right to constitute ourselves his interpreters. Our 
purpose in the present essay is only to solve the above 
objection in our own way, making abundant use for that 
purpose of the invaluable materials which he has supplied. 
And we shall understand the doctrine of these equationists, 
not as one of their number might explain it when cross- 
questioned, but in the sense it must bear if it is to warrant 
the anti-Catholic objections just now recited. 

We cannot proceed, however, one step in our task till 
we have made some explanation of our terminology. F. 
Newman uses the word ** certitude ** in a sense different 
from that usually given by Catholic philosophers. They 
divide certitude into two elements : as signifying, firstly, 
the reasonable absence of all doubt ; and, secondly, a 
certain degree of positive adhesion to the truth embraced. 
F. Newman includes in the term only the former of the two 
elements ; and in saying, therefore, that certitude has no 
ih'fjrees as regards the absence of doubt, he entirely concurs 
with them in theii* doctrine.* We shall ourselves, so far, 

* Take Liberutore, for instance. ^^QuimI una [oertitudo] alter! prastet, 
facile suadetur : si uon attuudos ad |)artem negativam, nimirum exolutumeiH 
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use tUe word "certitude" in F. Newman's sense. In! 
p. "204, however, he draws a distinction between what he 
calls " material " and " formal " certitude ; which we do not 
find useful for our own purpose, and which we shall there- 
fore not adopt,* We shall speak of "certitude" existing 
in my mind as to any truth, whenever I undoubtingly ^ . 
assent to that truth on grounds which legitimately generate 
sucii undoubtingnesB ; on grounds, we mean, which cnn- 
riiisirdy eiUiblish the truth in question. Undoubting 1 
assent itself we shall call "absolute assent;" whether it 
do or do not rest on fully adeqimte grounds. By " absolute 
assent," in other words, we underataud an assent which I 
is not only vmirrninpanwl by doubt, but which is so firm i 
as to expii doubt; to be incmnjuitililf with the presence of ] 
doubt. And we shall say that an absolute assent, rest* 1 
ing on inadequate grounds, possess "putative certitude" | 
only. 

Here, however, before going further, we must interpose 1 
an eKplanation which has no bearing indeed on oiir 
argument, but which is necessary for the prevention of 
possible misunderstanding. No " certitude," in the sense 
we have given the word, can be f/rmfpr than another ; but 
it may be very much more irresistible than another. 
Wherever grounds for certitude exist, doubt is tinreaaonabUi 
but in one case, very far more than another, it is possible, i 
Suppose 1 have gone through Euclid I., prop. 47. and I 
eatisfied myself that the whole argument is cogent. I am 
as eertiiin of that proposition as I am of the axiom that 
tilings ixjual to the same are equal to each other ; but 
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plainly it is far more possible, though not more reasotiablc, 
to doubt the former than the latter verity. 

This, then, being laid down, we give two answers to the 
equationist doctrine : our answers, we believe, being sub- 
stantially the same with F. Newman's. Firstly, there are 
no degrees of certitude ; and consequently, when complete 
certitude is once obtained, additional proofs can add nothing 
to the certitude itself as regards all absence of doubt. For 
instance : to speak quite within bounds, by the time I was 
twenty-five years old, I possessed abundantly sufiicient 
ground for complete certitude that there are such cities in 
the world as Paris and Vienna. Since that date my proofs 
for this conclusion have much more than doubled ; but it 
is simply ludicrous to say that I should now be more than 
twice as certain of the fact as I was then. I was completely 
certain of it then ; and I cannot be more than completely 
certain of it now. 

Take another case. My father is a man of singularly 
spotless integrity ; and I have lived continually with him, 
from my infancy down to the prime of life in which I now 
am. It is very long since I acquired a complete certitude 
of such being his character. Five years ago a heavy charge 
was brought against his morals ; and ho frankly told me 
that he was wholly unable for the moment to explain those 
suspicions which pressed against him so heavily. In- 
dubitably there was at that time one argument of weight 
on the adverse side ; and equationists must in consistency 
maintain, that my only reasonable course was to diminish 
pro tanto my confidence in his character. But though they 
arc bound in consistency to maintain it, we do not dream 
that they wiU maintain it. On the contrary, the common 
voice of mankind declares that, had I so acted, I should 
have done what is no less intellectually unreasonable than 
morally detestable. It is intellectually unreasonable ; 
because if I possess certitude of any truth, I thereby also 
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possess ci'i'titude that apparent objections against v 
woi'thiess. 

This latter illustration leads us to a second remark, 
which is of vital moment in the present discussion. It ia 
in the highest degree noteworthy, Low many of men's 
strongest, most important, and most reasonable convictioua 
rest on implidl premisses. Nay, many truly momentous 
conclusions depend on premisses which are not only 
implicit, but in their present shape are no more than con- 
fused memories of the past. My conviction that Paris ajid 
Vienna exist, my conviction that my father is a man of 
spotless integrity, are both cases in point. 1o insist that 
in either of these cases I shall eiipressly labour to equate 
the strength of my conviction with the degree of its evidence, 
nould be to take the surest means of rendering it utterly 
f/tuproportloned tliereto. In either case premiss has foe, 
years succeeded premiss, each leaving its legitimate imprea- 
Biou on my mind and then forgotten. How is it possible 
that 1 can labour to equate my conviction with its evidence, 
when that evidence, iu its original and a<lequate shape, is 
wholly maccessible, having left behind it but a vague rocont 
on my memory ? In like manner, every acute and intelligunt 
jierson, who has Uved an active life among men, possesses^ 
stored within him, all sorts of miscellaneous convictions oU' 
the fit way of dealing with mankind, the result of his past' 
experience. These are, indeed, among his most valuablS' 
possessiouB, so far as this world is concerned; and yet h 
would be the merest child's play if he professed to remember 
the individual experiences which have gradually built them 
up. It is rather a hopeless task certainly for the thinker 
to aim at proportioning his conviction to its premiese8(> 
when these premisses, in their original and adequate sha] 
are no longer present to liis mind.* 

• Wo CTinimt. Iiowrvur. cf.nfur with F- JJowmin. if we rightly nnd* 
Um (p. 100), that luoh ■ ooaTiatiuD ti uuw " M-ir-MuUinvd iu o 
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Equationists, however, may hope to meet the Jirst of 
oar two objections by asking leave to amend their plea. 
They will no longer, perhaps, speak of proportioning the 
degree of conviction to the degree of evidence ; but will urge 
that every one should sedulously take heed that he holds no 
proposition with absolute assent for which he does not 
possess evidence abundantly sufficient. And their doctrine 
certainly deserves much more respectful consideration in 
its new shape than it deserved in its old. 

We conclude, then, that, putting aside one or two excep- 
tional instances on which there is no need to insist, it would 
ccBteris paribus be a great advantage, if no one yielded more 
unreserved assent to any proposition than is warranted by 
the evidence he possesses.* But this is a most different 
proposition from saying, that all men should expressly aim 
at obtaining for themselves this advantage. Take an 
obvious illustration. It would be a great advantage cceteris 
paribuf, putting aside one or two exceptional instances, if 
all men enjoyed excellent bodily health ; but it does not at 
all follow from this that men would act wisely in pursuing 
this object through every detail of their life. Such a course 
would lead to two evils : for, firstly, this minute care would 
BO occupy their attention as indefinitely to weaken their 
energy in more important directions; and, secondly, the 
constant endeavour for bodily health would be injurious to 
bodily health. Now let us apply this illustration : and we 
will begin with far the less important reason of the two. 

Firstly, then, we say, if all men were thus to busy them- 
selves with pruning down their putative certitudes, they 
would disastrously diminish their energy in other more 

On the contrary, we would submit that those oonfused memories of the past 
which now exi^it, are its reasonable and amply sufficient basis. 

* If our readers are surprised that we should admit any *' exceptional 
instances/* we will mention, as one of their number, the assent given by a 
child of ten years old to his parent's trustworthiness. Would it really be 
universally an advantage, that this assent should not bo more unreserved thau 
his premisses warrant ? 
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important dii'ections. Let us take one case out i 
thousand. No one will deny tbat philanthrnpists have done 
great service to mankind: yet how far stronger are their 
beliefs than their premisses warrant ! Each one holds 
implicitly an undoubting conviction tbat his onii particular 
hobby is the one most important element of human happi- 
nesB. Now, we ask which of the two following alternativfs 
ia more for the welfare of mankind '} On the one hand, 
that he uhould proceed steadily in his admirable and dis- 
interested efforts for benefiting his fellow-men? Or, on the 
other hand, that he should largely divert his energy from 
this noble course, to the far less congenial employment of 
lowering down his view on the importance of what he ia 
about to the exact level warranted by evidence ? Again, 
take a much graver case. I am fifteen years old ; and I 
have a father, not of comparatively spotless excellence aa 
in a former illustration, hut of mixed character ; by no 
means predominantly wicked, yet with serious faults. And 
for one reason or another it is very important for me to 
have a true implicit impression of that character. Would 
it on that account be desirable that 1 should apply myself 
directly to the study ? labour to obtain all requisite candour ? 
contend laboriously against my tendency, prompted by 
affection, to undervalue his defi-cta ? 

But now, secondly, and much more importantly, how- 
ever debirahle it may he that putative certitudes should be 
pruned down, it continually hajiiHiUB that the worst possible 
means ot ejfi-cting this object will be for the thinker himself 
to aim directly at its accomplishment. In the immense 
majority of cases men are absolutely incapable of any such 
effort. Take the whole class of labourers, farmers, trades- 
men ; or take a large number of hunting country gentlemen. 
They hold with absolute assent a large number of convic- 
tions ; many resting on fully snflicient grounds, many on 
grounds morv or less inadequate, many on no grounds at alt. 
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Various influences may be brought to bear on these men 
by a more cultured mind, with the result of considerably 
diminishing this intellectual evil ; but it is more like a bad 
joke than a grave suggestion, to advise that they shall be 
summoned to pass under review their various* beliefs, and 
reject those which are insuflSciently suppoited* The grave 
philosopher, who should urge this, could not get them to 
understand so much as what he means. And even if he 
could, they would be no more competent to the task than 
the said philosopher would himself be competent to the 
task of riding across country after the hounds. Each man 
has his speciality. 

Then even as regards one of the most cultivated mind. 
Is it true that he has always the power of confronting his 
conclusion with the ground on which it rests, in order to 
estimate its reasonableness ? Why, in many cases, as we 
have already pointed out, those grounds are no longer 
accessible in their original shape, having left behind them 
but a vague record on the memory. But further, even 
when his premisses are actually before him, they very often 
defy his power of analysis. F. Newman has illustrated 
this with exquisite felicity. 

As by the use of our eyesight we recognize two brothers, 
yet without being able to express what it is by which we dis- 
tinguish them, as at first sight we perhaps confuse them together, 
but on better knowledge, we see no likeness between them at 
all ; as it requires an artist's eye to determine what lines and 
sliadesmake a countenance look young or old, amiable, thoughtful, 
angry, or conceited, the principle of discrimination being in each 
case real, but implicit — so is the mind unequal to a complete 
analysis of the motives which carry it on to a particular con- 
clusion, and is swayed and determined by a body of proof, 
which it recognizes only as a body, and not in its constituent parts 
(p. 285). 

Take, as one instance, the case of medicine to which 
F. Newman refers at p. 325. A third-rate practitioner is 
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one who forms bis conclusions thenrelicnlly : who derivea 
universal propositions from his acquaintance with treatises, 
and deals no otherwise with each particular case than by 
claasing it mider one or other of these universal proposi- 
tions. The -physician of (jenius, while availing himself to 
the utmost of p»st experience as recorded in treatises, at 
the same time studies each several case on its own merits 
and forma a conclusion based on the whole phenomena 
before him. Is that conclusion to be accounted unrfaaon- 
nhle, until be is able to produce those phenomena one by 
one before bis conscious observation ? Then, all the most 
important cures have been wrought by unreasonable men ; 
and the patient, if a " lover of truth," would rather have 
been left to die " secundum artem." Turn, indeed, where 
you will externally to the region of pure mathematics, the 
same fact will meet your observation. The cai-eful student 
of history, c.17., will pronoance, with absolute confidence, 
that socb or such a nation would be so or so affected by 
such or such a circumstance ; that such or such a change 
has been wrought in that nation's character since such or 
such a period. Is he able to exhibit in detail, for his own 
satisfaction, the precise premisses which have led him to 
these conclusions ? No one will think so. F. Newman 
again points to a different field of illustration. He gives 
extracts (p. 321) from a work with which we are not other- 
wise acquainted, on " the authorship of a certain anonymous 
publication as suggested mainly by internal evidence." 
We preserve F. Newman's italics. " Rumour," says this 
author — 

Speaks nniforiuly and clearly enough in attributing it to 
t.ho pon of a paitioular individual. Nor, although a curBory 
reader might well skim the book without finding in it nnytbing 
to euggoHt. etc., . . . will it appear improhahlo to the morn 
alteiitive atudfrnt of itg internal eviduncu; und the impi^b»bility 
will (tectenno more and more, in proporrion as the rmdvr ■'* fapoMg 
of judging and Appreciating the delicate, and at /rrt intitibU 
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tonches^ whicli limit, to those voho understand them, the individuals 
who can have written it to a very small number indeed. The 
utmost scepticism as to its authorship, which we do not feel our- 
selves, cannot remove it farther from him than to that of some 
one among his most intimate friends ; so that, leaving others to 
discuss antecedent probabilities, etc. (p. 321). 

On this passage F. Newman thus comments : — 

Here is a writer who professes to have no doubt at all about 
the authorship of a book, which at the same time he cannot 
prove by mere argumentation set down in words. The reasons 
of his conviction are too delicate, too intricate ; nay, they are in 
part invisible, except to those who from circumstances have an 
intellectual perception of what does not appear to the many. 
They are personal to the individual. This again is an instance, 
distinctly set before us, of the particular mode in which the 
mind progresses in concrete matter, viz. from merely probable 
antecedents to the sufficient proof of a fact or a truth, and, after 
a proof, to an act of certitude. (Ih.) 

Criticism of this kind aflfords a large field for illustrating 
the proposition with which we are engaged. There are 
many passages, e.g., of which a good scholar would pronounce 
with most absolute certitude that they were not written by 
Cicero or by Tacitus, as the case may be. Yet how hope- 
less his attempt of exhibiting, for his own inspection, the 
various premisses which make this conclusion legitimate ! * 

Now, we do not for a moment deny that even the most 
philosophically cultured men often enough yield absolute 
assent to some propositions on insufficient evidence ; nor 
again do we deny that they may with great advantage put 
themselves through some course of intellectual discipline, 
with the view of diminishing this evil. Some of their con- 
clusions, doubtless — though we believe that these are with 
most men comparatively few— have been entirely arrived at 
by explicit reasoning; i.e. by argument: and, it will cer- 
tainly be very useful to confront these from time to time 

* On this part of our theme, see our essay on ** £xplicit and Implicit 
Thought." 
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with the arguments on which they rest. Then, as to those 
far more mimerouB asBents which rest mainly or partly on 
implicit premisses, it is often very important that a philo- 
sophically cultured lover of truth flhall impartially examine 
every nri/ument. whether favourable or adverse to them, with 
which he can become acquainted. .\nd there is another 
remedy against prejudice which is also available to such 
minds; viz. that they labour to analyze their various 
opinions, compare them with each other, and compare 
them also with all cognizable phenomena. But after 
allowing all this, it still remains true, with the highly 
educated man no less than with the most uncultured, that 
the number of convictions is very considerable, for which 
lie has no evideuce capable of being placed distinctly before 
his mind. And it is also true, that there are not a few 
among the number which he intimately feels to rest on 
evideuce euper-superahundantly sufficient, nay in some 
eases simply irreBistible ; and which he could not eradicate 
wthout rending his whole moral and intellectual nature. 



Let 80 much have been said on the philosophical prin- 
ciple of equationism, whether in its original or its amended 
shape. We will now proceed to consider those two funda- 
mental theses on which the devout Catholic rests bia 
whole hope for this Ufe and the next : the truth of Theism, 
and the truth of Catholicity. We affirm that any ordinary 
Catholic, however uneducated, has access to super- 
abundantly conclusive evidence for these truths. As regards 
Theifim, we placed before our readers in a former paper 
a long and most striking passage to this effect from F. 
Kleutgen (pp. 422— 125), which we hope they will read again 
in the present contest. Nor can we do better here than 
eupplement it with another, from a later portion of his 
great work, in which, as will he seen, he incidentally applies 
the same principle to the evidence of CnthnUnty. Aa in 
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the fbrmer case, we itdlicize a few sentences to wbich wg 
invite special attention ; and we here and there add a word 
or two within brackets, to make clear what we conceive to 
he the author's meaning. 

Our reasonable nature is bo constituted that, with but little 
reflection, we are excited and oonstrained, not only by a spon- 
taneous inclination of heart, but by a necessitated power of mind 
(esprit), to acknowledge the Existence of a Supreme and 
Absolut* Being, Cause, and Sovereign Master of all things. And 
this necessity especially makes itself felt, when we vividly repre- 
sent to ourselves our imperfeclioa and dependence. Why ? 
Partly no doubt because Qod at the same time makes Simtelffrll 
within ut by Bit moral lam at an Aitfiiigl Poicer to which ipe are 
evhject ; but partly also because it is conformable to the laws of 
our intelligence, thus to conclnde from things relative and de- 
jtendeut to the Absolute and Sovereign Being Who is tboir Cause. 
This is the explanation given long ago by the Fathers of the 
Church, as to the origin and knowledge of God which is natural 
to us. Nevertheless it may easily happen that the human 
understanding, in virtue of a law inherent in its nature, is led 
on from one truth to the knowledge of another, without [ex- 
plicitly] going through those reasonings which, according to 
that very law, are the steps from premiss to conclusion ; nay, 
even without reflecting on the fact that it hiu passed from 
premiss to conclusion at all.' 

Now, to require that in the teientijia examination of those cou- 
viotions which rise up within us, it may be said, without our 
own agency [qui naiaaent en nous, on dirait, sans noua] no 
mention should be made of those intermediate considerations 
[which are the implicit atepping-a tones from the first premiss 
tu the last conclusion], and that attention should only be given 
to what ia found in the spontaneous and, as it were, instinctive 
deductions of reason, this would be entirely to misunderstand 
the office of science. How ntany tralht are there, eancerning moral 
duly, eonceming nature and arl, which a man of good judgment [hon 
tens] knowt with per/eel accuracy, teilhoul being distinctly cognizant 
how he passes in his sueeessiee judgments from one truth to another. 

* Afl we bnvo translated thii loit cIbubo mther freely, we snbjotii the 
woTdB of the &nthorized Prenrh tranBlation : — ^"Bana qu'elle taesB lee raiBoa- 
ncmcnla qui. d'apiis cetle Ini m^me, nniiB toot paMer dp I'unc b I'liiitrp. et 
mSm<' wuiB que Doui ayoui cenMience de cette tnuuition." 
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Now this diatinct knowledge, which he does not [ 
often cannot obtain, ia preci«<ely what we expect to derive from 
science, which, exhibiting the connection between divorii 
cognitions, Btrength en H these Bpontaneous convictioDS ; and not 
only defines their object more distinctly, bat makes the know- 
ledge of them clearer. Why, then, should not science take aa 
the object of its researches that Icaoieledge of Ood altich tea 
inntinetieely poitfM, in order to make clear on what principle we 
can legitimately reason, from the dependence of our own being, 
to the Existence, not of some generally conoeived first canse. 
bntof the Absolute and liide|>endent Being [whom we call God]: 
in order thus to strengthen our conrii^liuiiB on ITJe Existence 
and to arrive at a more intimate knowledge of His Nature? Do 
we not proceed in the same waj- when we desire to satisfy 
onrselvea on tie founSaUtni* of the Christian Faith f All that yr» 
have heard from infancy on the fuundation and stability of our 
holy religion, suffices abuodantly to convince ns without much 
rensoning that God only can be its author. /{ is true that in 
ordfT to form thin jadyment we are aeeitl«d by Qw light of grace ; but 
neither it that [iiwd'ncd'pe] knowledge of God on irAicA we \atm 
tpoken obtained without Divine aide of the nntural order. Now, 
theology develops those reasons which we have for believing in 
the divinity of the Christian religion. ... In the same way, 
philoHopby is able and ia bound to show that that method of 
reasoning from the world's existence to God's, to lehifh our 
intellect m upontaniouilg impelled, ia conformable to the dearly 
known laws of our thought " (" Phil. iScol.," n. 929), 

It oar readers will peruse, in connection with tliis striking 
pasBiLge, the extracts which we gave in oar essay on 
" Explicit and Implicit Thought," they will find that 
F. Klcutgeu's doctrine is such as the fuUowing ; and it 
ia the doctrine which we ourselveB cordially embrace. All 
men have access to super-Buperabandaut evidence for 
the truth of Theism ; and all Catholics have access to 
uapcr-auperabandant evidence for the truth of Catholicity. 
Moreover, God in His tender love deals with men one by 
one ; presses such premisses efficaciously on tbeir atten- 
tion; and strengthens their mind tbat tbcy may draw the 
Ivgitimatd couclusion. Such aaeistauce, in bringing hom« < 
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to men's mind the truth of Catholicity, is the work of 
supernatural grace ; while such aBBistanee in bringing 
home to men'a mind tho truth of Theism, appertainB, 
says F. Kleutgen, not to BUpematural grace, but to 
Divine aid of the natural order. We need not ourselves 
here consider in any way this distinction between natural 
and aupeniatural auxilia ; which would Iea,d us entirely 
beyond the bounds of philosophical disquisition: otherwise, 
as we have said, we are prepared heartily to defend F. 
Kleutgen'a doctrine. 

The eritieism of this doctrine put forth by anti-Catholic 
philosophers on first hearing it, will probably be, not merely 
that it is untrue, but that it is manifeslly and on the turfare 
untrue ; that it is obviously and undeniably inconsistent 
with phenomena. Our first task must be to meet this 
allegation ; and to argue that the theory before us may 
be firmly held, without in any way contradicting obvious 
and ascertainable facts. For this purpose we would submit 
to our opponents the following considerations : — 
, 1 . We have already pointed out that certitude, in the 
sense we give that term, admits of no degrees ; and conse- 
quently, that when premisses sufiicient for certitude have 
once been accumulated, additional premisses cannot increase 
the undoubtingness of one who acts faultlessly on the 
principles of sound reason. We would now add, however, 
what must not be forgotten, that such additional premisses 
are often of invaluable service. A has a mind indefinitely 
more acute and profound than B ; and may draw the 
legitimate conclusion at the first moment, so to speak, when 
it becomes legitimate. But B with the best intentions 
remains unconvinced ; and it is only through the multitude 
of reasons which keep thronging in, that the fort of his 
reason, made as it is of somewhat impenetrable materials, 
can at length be stormed. The super-superabundance 
therefore of evidence, on which, as we consider, Theism and 
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Catholicity respectively rest, is a cireumBtance of great 
force towards the conviction of ordinary minds. 

2. There is no more remarkable fact in psychology 
than the extraordinary number of operations which may be i 
elicited by the human mind without its own consciousness. 
As regards the case of cultured persons, one illustration 
will suffice. We suppose such an experience as the follow- i 
ing will be common to many of our readers, I am intensely , 
interested in some author — say Gcrdil — some of whose 
treatises are in Latin and some in French ; two languages 
which I can read with about equal facility. Immediately i 
on finishing one of these treatises I ask myself whether it 
was in Latin or in French ; and I find myself entirely unable 
to answer. Now, how many operations have thus uncon- 
sciously passed through my mind ! Firstly, the letters 
hove been read, each one separately and all together ; (2) 
the letters formed into words ; (3) the words translated from i 
a foreign language into English ; (4) the construction of the 
sentences mastered so that the words shall group them- 
selves in proper order ; (5) the ideas expressed by the 
sentences conveyed to my understanding. Every single 
part of this long and complicated chain must by necessity 
have traversed my thoughts ; for there is literally no con- 
nection between the letters which I read and the ideas 
which I receive, except by means of it : and yet it has left 
absolutely no trace on the memory. 

But now this phenomenon is by no means confined to 
philosophically cultured intellects. Consider the extra- 
ordinary quickness with which some uneducated mariner 
will prognosticate, on some fine evening, that there will be 
a storm before next morn. He fixes his attention on i 
certain assemblage of phenomena ; accurately distingoishes \ 
them from others with which they have a greater or lees J 
resemblance ; brings to bear on them the confused memory i 
of innumerable former occasions, on which he has observed I 
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Appearances precisely Bimilar ; and draws the one conclusion 
legitimately resulting from his premisses. In fact, he has 
gone correctly through the yarious proeesBes described in 
Mill's " Logic," with no more suspicion of the fact than if 
he had been all along fast asleep. Or take the rustic's fii'm 
conviction that such or such of his companions is honest 
and trustworthy and friendly to himself. How large a 
number of premisses must be intimately known, and how 
lengthy a chain of reasoning gone through, to warrant the 
conclusion ! Yet again and again the rustic will arrive at 
such a'conclusion with faultless certitude, and without the 
faintest sUBpicion that his mind baa been engaged in any 
special exercise. To the same effect is an illustration 
which we gave in our last essay, and which is fully 
within the most uneducated man's compass. " I am 
intimately acquainted with a certain relative : and some 
fine morning I have not been with him more than five 
minutes before I am perfectly convinced, and on most con- 
clusive grounds, that, for whatever reason, he is out of sorts 
with me. It is little to say that I could not so analyze my 
grounds of conviction as to make anotlwr see the force of 
my reasoning ; I could not so analyze them, as that their 
exhibition shall be in the slightest degree satisfactory to 
myself. Especially in proportion as I am less philosophical 
and less clever in psychological analysis, all attempts at 
exhibiting my premisses in doe form hopelessly break down. 
Yet none the less it remains true, both that my promissfa 
are known to me with certainty, and that my conclusion 
follows from them irresistibly. There is an enormous 
number of past instances in which these symptoms have co- 
existed with ill-humour ; there is no single known case in 
which they have existed witltout it ; they all admit of being 
referred to ill-humour as effects to their cause ; they are so 
heterogeneous, that any other cause except ill-humour 
which shall account for them all is quite incredible, while it 
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is no less incrediWe that they co-exist fortuitously, 
Why, in all probability the very Newtonian theory of gravi-" 
tation does not rest on firmer and more irrefragable 
grounds." Yet it is not only true that I cannot analyse 
Toy process of conviction ; I should naturally never dream of 
thinking that I have <ioue thrmt'jh any such process. The 
whole has as simply escaped my notice as though it had< 
never been. 

3. Nothing is more easily imaginable, than that the 
illative faculty — if we may borrow F. Newman's adjective — 
should be indefinitely strengthened by God for a- special 
purpose. Ajiother faculty, that of memory, will supply a 
ready Ulustration. Of course, it would be simply unmeaning 
to say that God eo strengthens my memory as to give mo 
knowledge of things which I never experienced; but it 
would be most intelligible that be should so stimulate it as 
to give me certain knowledge of every past thought, word, 
and act of mine, however transitory. In like manner, it 
would be simply unmeaning to say that God so assists my 
illative faculty as to enable me to draw confident conclu- 
sions from premisses which do not warrant certitude ; and 
such a notion we entirely put aside. But it is most intel- 
ligible that He so elevates it in some particular process as 
to enable me to discern the legitimacy of certain inferences, 
which arK legitimate, hut which I should never by my 
natural strength of miud have di»cernrd so to be. Or, 
putting the thing more generally, it is a most intelligible 
statement that God, for the sake of obtaining my assent to 
some momentous verity, (1) specially presses on my atten- 
tion this, that, and the other premiss ; and (2) so strengthens 
my illative faculty as to make me see, what otherwise I 
should nut have seen, the Ml sufficiency of those premieseB 
as establishing the verity in question. 

We will next, then, apply what has been said to those 
cardinal doctrines, the truth of Theisui uud the truth ol 
Catholicity. We begin with the former. 
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All mankind have access to premisses, the cumulative 
. force of which is super-superabundantly sufficient for the 
proof of God's Existence. We reserve to a future article a 
consideration of what those premisses precisely are, and what 
their ratiocinative force. We will here but briefly enumerate 
one or two of their number. First and foremost we must 
mention those deducible from the testimony of the Moral 
Faculty.* So importunate and, at the same time, so 
authoritative are the utterances of man's moral voice, that 
no adult, except for his own grave fault, can be ignorant of 
their essential teaching. No one, we say, except for his 
own grave fault, can be ignorant of the truth that, as F. 
Kleutgen expresses it, there exists '' an absolute good and 
a sovereign rule over our wills and actions ; " "an august 
and sacred power which is [in authority] over us." But 
this truth is only part of what may be called man's natural 
stock of Theistic premisses ; f of those premisses with which 
every one is familiar as he advances towards maturity. 
Thus the manifold and most unmistakable marks of order 
and design, visible in creation, sink deeply into his mind, 
and make their due impression. Other premisses, again, 
are supplied by the great principle of causation, J which is 

* PiuB IX. speaks of **pr8doepta [legis naturalis] in omniu/m eordUnu a Deo 
insculpta " (Enoycl. " Quanto conficiamur.") 

t F. Newman seems to speak here and there (see e.g. p. 101) as though 
men had no conclusive proof of God's existence, except that derived from the 
moral voice within them. If he intends this, we much regret the statement ; 
but if he intends no more than to give this particular argument the chief and 
most prominent place, he entirely agrees with F. Kleutgen. According to 
that great champion of scholasticism, as we have seen, all men are so created 
as to receive spontaneously, from the first dawn of reason, a certitude of Gud*s 
Existence : and the very principal means by which He produces this result 
is the ** making Kimselt felt wiOtin us by His moral law as an August Power 
to which we are subject" 

X W^e deeply deplore F. Newman's language in pp. 63, 64, concerning the 
axiom of causation. It would appear, indeed, that he has here expressed him- 
self somewhat hastily; for within six lines he represents the doctrine that 
'' everything must have a cause " as identical with the doctrine that *' nothing 
hapitens without ii cause." But the first-numcd expression, as he himself 
points out, would include Chxl as caused; whereas the other expression 
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&% iiiovitably and as coDstantl;, however unconscioaaly, 
recognized by the most uncultored mstic as bj the pro- 
foundest philosopher. And these at last are but specimens 
and samples, though principal ones, of a class- 
Such are the premisses which, as we maintain after F. 
Kleutgen, are pressed by God on the implicit attention of 
all adults ; and which legitimately issue in a most firm and 
most reasonable conviction of His Existence. F. Kleutgen 
further points out a very significant (act. " When the 
Fathers of the Church," he says, "declare unanimously 
that knowledge of God is really found and established 
among all men, the importance of their testimony is better 
understood by remembering that they lived in the midst 
of heathen populations." This theme— the prevalence of 
imphcit Theism among the most inveterate polytbeists — 
is worthy of far more attention than we can here give it. 

But it must never be forgotten how indefinitely higher 
and happier is the state of those who have been educated 
in explicit Theism, and who have practised the lessons of 
their education. Reverting to a former distinction — if in 
all men doubt of God's Existence is unreasonable, to these 
men it is, in some sense, tmjiosHbh, Take that premiss on 
which F. Kleutgen lays by far his most prominent stress — 
the truth that there exists "an absolute good and a 
sovereign rule over our actions," " an august power which is 
over ns." It is only in proportion as men act consistently 
and energetically on the dictates of their moral faculty, 
that this truth impresses itself on their minds with aa 
evidence, which is not luminous only, but simply irre- 
sistible ; and none but Theists cit7i act thus consistently 
and energetically.* And this loads us to another most 

I'xcIailGa Him, Ai F. Hnrper explninB (MontA, December, 1870, p. esSX 
till) ■xiuiQ of eBUMlioo whiah " gnyti ■utfaon seem tn eDunoiale «a ad iotiiiliv* 
IruUi," in Ih&t eiety nnr oxistpnce ur fhaagmt tuiiateueo kaa u cause. 

* ThiH ii line of the Mvoml momBnbni* propnsilinns wbiph wc m obliged 
a proMDl «mttj to auume. for want of apaco In ugue them. 
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(K^ent and perBnasive proof, which is the epeeial property 
of what we may call practising Theists ; for they have 
experience of the eingular assistance derived from prayer 
towards fulfilment of the moral law. Such evidences as 
we have just now recounted, we say, are accessible to every 
man, not in proportion as he is philosophically cultured, 
but in proportion as he has been zealous in obeying and 
8er\'ing that God, Whom fi-om the first dawn of reason he 
has instinctively known. 

So much on the truth of Theism. We now proceed to 
Bimilar considerations on the truth of Catholicity. In doing 
80, however, we will invert our previous course, and beijiit 
with considering what evidences are available to those, 
however destitute they may be of mental culture, who have 
been trained from childhood in the Catholic religion. We 
mast content ourselves, in this, as in other parts of our 
essay, with the merest skeleton outhne of what we would 
say. 

1. Firstly, there is no fact more profoundly impressed 
on the Catholic at every turn than that the Church claims 
emphatically to be God's one accredited messenger; in- 
fallible in teaching and intolerant of rivals. All her allega- 
tions are in harmony with this claim. She professes that 
Apostles established their divine commission by miracles and 
by the fulfilment of prophecy ; that they regarded one of 
their number as placed by God over the rest ; that that one 
has had a successor unintermittently through intervening 
centuries ; that the society which be governs is one in faith 
and communion, holy. Catholic, and, of course. Apostolic." 

" "Till these laat ceutnrieB," layii P. Newman (p. 372), "the Visible 
Cliarcli wm, ut least to ber cbililrea, the light of the world, m oouepiauouB 
as the »ao in tbu heuventi; und the Crrod wu written ou hei rorelictul, kiid 
prockiined tbiungh her vaioe, bjr a teaobing aa preoue aa ft was empbatioul ; 
in Hccnnlance with the text, * Who ii she that looketb forth at dawn, Tiur aa 
the moon, bright as the tun, terrible na an arm; set In array ? ' It was not, 
strictly speaking, n n]iiu<.^le. dniilitleHS ; but in its effect, nnj, in its oireum- 
itanueo, it waa little len. Of coune 1 would not allow that the Church fails in 
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Tiie humblest Catholic knows that all his educated ots- I 
religionists are firmly convinced of these facts, as of un* 
doubted historical truths. 

2. On the other hand, there is no writing, nor any 
other society whatever which makes a parallel claim, which 
alleges itself to be God's one accredited messenger to man- 
kind. Most certainly Scripture does not put forth any such 
claim in its own behalf. 

3. Moreover, to put forth such a claim without founda- 
tion is nothing less than insolent blasphemy. The Catholic 
Chiu-ch is necessarily either Vice-God or Anti-God ; * and 
this fact wonderfully simplifies the issue. 

4. There is a certain type of morality, impressed on 
all CathoUcs in their various devotional books, their 
hagiologies, their catechisms, their religious practices ; a 
type which those who disapprove it commonly call the 
" ascetical." Reason rightly directed, we affirm, peremp- 
torily declares that this is the one type conformable with 
eternal truth ; and the most uneducated Catholic, in pro- 
portion as he is devout, has had his reason thus rightly | 
directed. 

5. The various revealed dogmata, which in themselves 
arc wholly inacceBsible to reason, are nevertheless found 
by a believer to be iu deep and mysterious harmony on 
many points with this true type of morality. To meditate 
on them and bring thorn in every possible way to bear on 
practical action, has a singular effect in elevating his mind 
towardd the true moral standard. "The Cathohc religion 
is true," says F. Newman (p. 205). among other roasonn, 
" because it has about it an odour of truth and sanctity siti 

Uii* muniruiUtion <>r llie Irtlli now, any more than in fonnur tirao*. tboagh 
Uie rluiiUa have aitae over tiin kou : frir wlint >he has l"at In har sppvol lo Iba 
inuigluation. aho bwt ksIdixI In pliiloaaplilnti eogoncj, bj tho eTidviiae of htf 
peniitvnt TiUlity." 

' 'lliUU tukon from n |)linwaor K. Nn<rin>n'i, wlin mji Uiut IhoCburob, 
frmn Iwi oUUiui, uiunt be uiUiur Vico-Ultriil at AuU-C'brut. 
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generis, as perceptible to my moral nature as flowers to my 
sense, such as can only come from heaven." 

6. Then, all who really hold the Catholic Faith are 
more or less keenly impressed with a sense of sin. If they 
labour to serve God, in proportion as they do so they feel 
profoundly their numberless faults; because clearness of 
moral perception grows far more quickly than consistency 
of moral action. On the other hand, if they retain the 
Faith without labouring to serve God, they see by the light 
of reason, no less than by the light of faith, that such 
omission is most sinful. All Catholics, then, really such, 
are impressed with a reasonable conviction that there can 
be no surer note of a divinely sent religion than its pro- 
minent recognition of human sinfulness. To our mind 
there is no greater excellence in F. Newman's volume than 
his repeated inculcation of this truth. But this note is a 
special characteristic of Catholicity in many different re- 
spects. Consider, e.g., the dogma of the Atonement : how 
marvellously it appeals to man's sense of sin ! 

7. Emphatically also to be considered is the experienced 
effect of Catholicity, as assisting a believer in all increase 
of virtue and piety. As one instance out of many, consider 
that power of resisting the most importunate temptations 
which is obtained by Catholic prayer, by frequentation of 
the Sacraments, by the constant and tender worship of 
Mary Most Holy. 

Now, all the reasons which we have mentioned are 
accessible to the most unintellectual Catholics ; and they 
are reasons, moreover, which admit of being pressed home 
to the mind with special impressiveness by divine agency. 
In their legitimate effect, they are super-superabundantly 
sufficient to produce certitude ; and our affirmation is that 
the Holy Ghost uses these and similar reasons for that very 
purpose in the soul of Catholics. From first to last un- 
doubtedly the Catholic is perfectly free to r(tject that which 
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he has such abundant reason for accepting ; but In propor- 
tion as be surrenders the whole current of his life to the 
influence of his Faith, in that proportion the divine origin 
of that Faith is more vividly and efficaciously evidenced to 
his mind. 

As to the reasons available for the conversion of un- 
cultured non-Catholics, we cannot even enter into that 
amount of detail which we gave to the last case ; but we 
heartily concur with the whole of P. Newman's magnificent 
sermon — "Dispositions for Faith" — which stands fifth in 
the "Occasional" volume. For ourselves we can only 
make two, and those most general, observations. Firstly, 
in proportion as extents are brought more closely into 
contact with the Church, they are enabled more clearly to 
discern such notes of the Church as we have already 
mentioned. Secondly, we are most strongly disposed to 
concur with what F. Newman has consistently advocated, 
we may say, through bis whole theological life; viz. that 
by far the most hopeful course for an extern (speaking 
generally, and allowing for exceptions) is to act energetically, 
under the guidance of his moral faculty, on what is placed 
before him as moral truth by his parents and teachers,* 
These are his words in the volume before ua — 

Of the two I would rather have to maintain that we ought 
to \>o^u wttU belioving everything that is offerod to uur 
acceptance, than that it is our duty to doubt uf everything. 
This, indeed, seems the true way nf Learning. In tltat case wn 
Hoon discover and discarii what Ib cuutradiotory ; and error 
having always some portion of truth in it, and the truth having 
a reality which error haa not, we may expect that when tbora ia 
an honettt purpose and fair talents, wo shall somehow make our 
way forward, the urrur falling oET from the mind, and the truth 
developing and occupying it. Thus it is tbat the CathoUo 
religion is reached, as we see, by inc^uirers from all pointa of tb« 

* If tlji« bo lulmitteil. Iicra nill tin • tomnil PiooplioD lo the genenJ tnilli, 
thkl it is in ilwK H grvnl H<lv«n(agn fni iuoq to liolil Do ooDcliuiun mnn 
ttroDgl} tlMD i* wairantod by lu o«i<lDUoo. 
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as if it mattered not where a man began, bo that he 






aud a heart for the tnith (pp. 371, 372). 



Now, the purpose of our essay is, as our readers will 
remember, to eoosider a certain " chief stronghold of philo- 
sophical objeetiona against the Church," which we set forth 
at starting. And we suppose we may assume, without 
express argument, that if Catholics have really such super- 
BUperabundant ground for their belief as we have affirmed, 
a thoroughly satisfactory answer is furnished by such a 
fact to the philosophical objection. The whole question, 
therefore, turns on the issue whether the account we have 
given of Catholic evidence is substantially true. 

Hitherto we have been merely arguing that, at all events, 
it cannot be diiproved ; that it contains nothing inconsistent 
with phenomena. No such inconsistency, so far as we see, 
can be even alleged, except by assuming that such prooeasea 
as we suppose to have traversed a Catholic mind, must, if 
tbey really did so, have left behind them some record on 
the memory. But the illustrations we have given amply 
refute any such attempted argument. Indeed, there is 
perhaps no one point in which psychologians of the present 
day have so outstripped their predecesBors as in their very 
strong doctrine on the multitude and importance of implicit 
mental processes," 

We have proved, then, wo trust, to philosophical non- 
Catholics, that our theory is not inconsistent with pheno- 
mena ; but can we further prove to them that it ia trtie ? 
Even if we could not prove this to them, this theory might 
nevertheless be cognizable by Catiiolict as true, and might, 
therefore, be obligatory on their action. Let us revert to 
our familiar illustration. I have the firmest conviction of 

■ We should Olid, however, that the doctrine itself cannot poaeibij he 
(rtsted with groaler oleamesa tbiui It wu b; Lugo two centurica botk. 
"Hue cflt Tirtus intollectUB et TolaatatM, at □□<> nctu bn<visKimo et lub- 
tiliwimo nltingnnt TOmpendiorii Inlntn iHiim set 
Fide," d. i, n. Wi. See also d. 87 uod □. »!. 
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my father's integrity. I may be utterly imable to make 
my friends shnn-rs in this conviction ; but I am none the 
less bound to act on it myself, and should be greatly culpable 
if I did otherwise. The application is obvious. Catholics 
are responsible for tbeir conduct to their Creator, and not 
to their non-Catholic fellow-creaturea. 

But we say much more than this. We say that the only 
(juestion really at issue is, whether the historical and 
philosophical arguments, adduced by educated Catholics for 
the truth of their religion, be really conclusive. 7%i», of 
course, is a question entirely external to the present essay, 
and we are obliged to assninc the affirmative answer.' But 
what we wish here to say is this. Whatever arguments 
suffice to convince an educated man that the Catholic 
religion is true, should suffice also to convince lum that 
uneducated Catholics have full evidence of its truth. There 
are two reasons for this, either sufficient. 

1. Suppose an educated man to become convinced that 
Catholicity is true. He thereby becomes convinced that, 
wherever the Gospel is duly preached, all meu are under 
an obligation of accepting what the Church teaches ; and 
that her Gospel is more especially directed to the un- 
educated and poor. If, then, it is their duti/ to accept 
what the Church teaches, they must have sufficient evidence 
to make such acceptance reasonnhlc. 

8. Then again. Suppose an educated man becomes 
convinced that Catholicity is true, he thereby becomes 
convinced that the Church is infallible in faith and morals. 
But no one ever questioned that she prescribes to her 



■ F. MewniBQ doet not hesifatte to in; (" Lectoret on Ibe PrMent PotilJao 
of Cotholiwt in Englnnrt," Frefae^ p. Tiii.) Ihat "iho proof" of Cutholi^Ilj 
" u irreaiitihla. lo m cvt>ii tn nuutor and can; away Ihe intelleat direotl; it 
li atoted." We mtlier fHucT him, bowover. hem In uninto u gmntnl, Uwt 
Cbriolianlty In otiu ebape or another ia of divinn oriuiii. and Uut the favla 
Mimted in the Haw TustamcDt are auUlvituIly true. So uadcntood, we 
Uiuruugbly oonaur Hitli h 
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children that very course of conduct set forth m the philo- 
sophical objection against which our whole argument has 
been directed. If an educated man, then, becomes con- 
vinced that Catholicity is true, he thereby becomes convinced 
that this very course of conduct is conformable to right 
reason. But it is not conformable to right reason, unless 
an uneducated Catholic has access to such implicit evidence 
as we have alleged. The inference is obvious. 

In saying, however, what we have said, we have had no 
thought of doubting that an educated Catholic will often 
find it of great importance to enter on an explicit investiga- 
tion * of Catholic evidences in this or that direction. Here, 
again, we are brought to a very important theme, which it is 
impossible to handle in our brief remaining space ; and we 
can but state most briefly the opinions which we should 
humbly advocate. On the one hand, we cannot but think 
that the implicit grounds of belief, possessed by educated 
and uneducated alike, and pressed on the attention of all 
by divine grace, will ever remain the strongest and most 
satisfying basis of conviction.f On the other hand, an 

* F. Newman (p. 184) draws a very important diBtinotion between 
** investigation " and ** inquiry." 

t So F. Newman. *' The grounds on which we hold the divine origin of 
the Church, and the previous truths which are taught us by nature — the 
being of a €^, and the immortality of a soul — are felt by most men to be 
recondite and impcUpahle, in proportion to their depth and reality. As we 
cannot see ourselves, so we cannot well see intellectual motives which are so 
intimately ours, and which spring up from the very constitution of our minds " 
(pp. 328, 329). And be thus concludes the fifth of his ** Occasional Sermons," 
to which we have already referred. ** This is a day in which much stress is 
laid upon the arguments producible for believing Religion, Natural and 
Revealed ; and books are written to prove that we ought to believe, and why. 
These books are called Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity ; and 
it is often said by our enemies, that Catholics do not know why they believe. 
Now, I have no intention whatever of denying the beauty and the cogency of 
the arguments which these books contain ; but I question much, whether in 
matter of fact they make or keep men Christians. I have no such doubt 
about the argument which I have been here recommending to you. Be sure, 
my Brethren, that the best argument, better than all the books in the world, 
belter than all that astronomy, and geology, and physiology, and all other 
sciences, can supply ; an argimient intelligible to those who cannot read as 
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educated Catholic will often be tempted to doubt, however 
unreasonably, the conclusiveness of these grounds, unless 
he has learned to see how strongly reinforced they are by 
explicit reasoning, derived from every branch of human 
thought and study. Moreover, as we need hardly add, it 
is of vital moment that a sufficient number of able Catholic 
thinkers shall be, for controversial purposes, thoroughly 
acquainted with the vast variety of arguments adducible for 
the truth of Catholicity. 

In the essay which we here conclude, we have not 
unfrequently verged on the confines of various delicate 
philosophical questions, which we have thought it better 
to avoid. It seems to us abundantly plain tl^at the view 
we have put forth is substantially true so far as it goes ; 
while it is, nevertheless, constantly ignored by anti-Catholic 
disputants. If we can obtain the concurrence of such 
persons to the truth of what has here been said, we shall 
be in a far more favourable position for treating the more 
anxious and difficult questions which remain behind. 

weU as those who can ; an argument which is * within us ; ' an arg^ument 
intellectoally oonclasive, and practically persuasive, whether for proving the 
Being of a Gkxl or for laying the ground for Christianity ; is that whioli 
arises out of a careful attention to the teachings of our heart, and a com- 
parison between the claims of oonscience and the announcements of the 
Gosper* (pp. 98, 99). 



XVIIL 

THE EXTENT OF FEEEWILL. 

The ground we have taken up in the Freewill controversy, 
as our readers will remember, has been this. Determinists 
maintain that the same uniformity of sequence proceeds 
in the phenomena of man's will, which otherwise prevails 
throughout the phenomenal world ; that every man at every 
moment, by the very constitution of his nature, infallibly 
and inevitably elicits that particular act to which the 
entire circumstances of the moment, external and internal, 
dispose him. We have argued in reply, that, whereas 
undoubtedly each man during far the greater part of his 
waking life is conscious of a '' spontaneous impulse '* which 
is due to his entire circumstances of the moment, and 
results infallibly therefrom, he finds himself by experience, 
nevertheless, able again and again to resist that impulse. 
He is able, we say, to put forth at any given moment what 
we have called ** anti -impulsive effort ; " and to elicit again 
and again some act indefinitely different from that to 
which his spontaneous impulse solicits him. 

Here our position stands at present: and it contains 
all which is necessary, in order that the fact of Freewill 
may possess its due efficiency in our argument for Theism. 
Nevertheless, in order to complete the scientific treatment 
of Freewill, a supplementary question of great importance 

« 

has to be considered ; a question, moreover, which Dr. Bain 
expressly challenged us to face. During how large a period 

VOL. II. T 
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of the day, in what acts, under vfaat conditions, is any 
given hnman being able to exercise this gift of Freewill ? 
And we are the rather called on not to ebrink from this 
qnestion, becaase the very course of reasoning which we 
have been obliged to adopt against the Determinists — 
unless it be further developed and explained^might be 
understood, we think, to favour a certain tenet, with which 
we have no sympathy whatever ; a tenet which we cannot 
but regard as erring gravely against reason, against sound 
morality, and against Catholic Theology. The tenet to 
which we refer is this : that my will is only free at tbos« 
particular moments when, after expressly debating and 
consulting with myself* as to the choice I should make 
between two or more competing alternatives, I make my 
definite resolve accordingly. This tenet is Ueld, we incline 
to think, more or less consciously by the large majority 
of non-Catholic Libertarians ; and even many a Catholic 
occasionally nses expressions and arguments of which we 
can hardly see how they do not imply it. Now, we are 
especially desirous that Catholics at all events shall see 
the matter in what we must account its true light. Our 
present essay, then, may in some sense be called inter- 
calary.t We shall not therein be addreBsing Determinists 
at all, or proceeding in any way with our assault on Anti- 
theism, except, of course, so far as such assault is in- 
directly assisted by anything which promotes philosophical 
unanimity and truth among the body of orthodox believers. 
It is Catholics alone whom we shall directly and primarily 
address ; and, indeed, as regards the theological reasoning, 
which will occupy no very small portion o( our space, we 
cannot expect it, of course, to have any weight excrpt with 

• Wo purpmclj nroid the word " dBlibemling," tiMgtnw Jl ht* M, «• 
tUlok. to nnch MmfuiInQ nf thiiufht. 

t Tbe mUiot baa Ibougbt il iwttcr, from tbi> rarcDinstaace, to pUoe It at 
tlic cod of tbc rolump rnllirr Ihui in ill nriglDBl |iliu!« In th« mmr* on 
Th*i«m.— El). 
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Catholics. But we Lope, as we proceeti, to deal with ea^h 
Kuccesaive question on the ground of philosophical, no less 
than theological, argument. Nor will our philosophical 
arguments imply any other controverted philoaophical 
doctrines, except only tboae which we consider ourselves 
to have established in our previous essays. We consider, 
therefore, that our reasoning has a logical claim on th« 
attention, not of Catholics only, but of those non-Catholics 
also who are at one with us on the existence of Freewill, 
and on the true foundation of Ethical Science. Still, as 
we have said, our direct and primary concern will be 
throughout with Catholics. 

The tenet which we desire to refute, as we have already 
explained, is this : that a man is only free at that particular 
moment when, after expressly debating and consulting with 
himself as to the choice he shall make between two or mora 
competing alternatives, he makes his definite resolve in one 
or other direction. The thesis which we would oppose to 
this, as we said in answer to Dr. Bain's inquiry, may be 
expressed with sufficient general accuracy by affirming 
that each man is free during pretty nearly the whole of hia 
waking life. The controversy, which may be raised between 
these two widely different views, is our direct controversy 
on the present occasion ; and the thesis we have just named 
is our direct thesis. But it will be an absolutely necessary 
preliminary task to exhibit what we may call a map of 
man's moral nature and moral action. This prehminary 
task will occupy half of our essay ; and when it is finished, 
we shall have gone, we consider, considerably more than 
half-way towards the satisfactory exposition and defence 
of our direct thesis itself. Moreover, we hope that this 
preliminary inquiry will be found by our readers to possess 
some interest, even apart from the conclusion for the sake 
of which we introduce it. It will be necessary, indeed, to 
diBcuas incidentally one or two points, which have been 
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warmly debated in the schools; and we have need, there-' ^ 
fore, at starting to solicit the indulgence of our readers 
for any theological error into which we may unwarily fall. 
At the same time, we shall do our very best to avoid any 
such error. And, at all events, we shall confidently contend 
in due course, that, as regards the direct point at issue — 
the extent of Freewill — we are substantially following the 
unanimous judgment of standard Catholic theologians. 
Without further preface, then, we embark on our pre- i 
liminary undertaking. 

I. We begin with the beginning. It is held as a most 
certain truth by all Libei-tarians, both Cathoho and other, 
that no human act of this life can be formally either 
virtnoua or sinful, can be worthy either of praise or blai 
unless it be & free act; and only so long as it continvf* J 
free. On this truth we have spoken abundantly on earlier ' 
occasions, and here need add no more. 'Whenever, there- 
fore, in the earlier part of this essay, we speak of acts aa 
" virtuous " or " sinful," we must always be understood as 
implying the hypothesis that they are at the moment free, j 
How far this hypothesis coincides with fact — how large s I 
part of human voluntary action is really free, this is the very | 
question on which, before we conclude, we are to set forth ] 
and defend what we account true doctrine. Meanwhile, let J 
it be distiuctly understood, that where there is no liberty, 
acts may be "materially" virtuous or sinful; but they] 
cannot be " formally " so, nor deserve praise or blame. 

II. " Nemo intendens ad malum operatur." There is 
no attractiveness whatever to any one in wrong-doing a* 
BXtch : no human being does — or, from the constitution of . 
his nature, can — do wrong precisely because it U wrong,! 
This is the absolutely unanimous doctrine of Catholisi 
theologians and philosophers. It deserves far fuller expo- 
sition than we have here space to give it ; but a very few 
worda will suffice to show how clearly experience testifies 
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its certain antl manifest truth. Take the very wickedest 
man in the whole world, aud get him to fix his thoughts 
carefully on such topics as these : " How exquisitely base 
and mean to ruin the friend that trusts me!" "'How 
debasing, polluting, and detestable is the practice of licen- 
tiousness ! " " How odious and revolting are acts of envy 
and malignity ! " Will it be found that such considera- 
tions spur him on to evil actions ? that the baseness, 
meanness, odiousness of an evil action is an additional 
motive to him for doing it ? On the contrary, he knows 
to the very depth of his heart how fundamentally different 
is his moral constitution. He knows very well that if he 
could only be got to dwell on snch a course of thought as 
we have just suggested, he would assuredly be reclaimed; 
and fur that very reason he entirely refuses to ponder on 
the wickedness of his acts. It is their pleasurableuess, not 
then: wickedness, which stimulates him to their performance. 
ni. Accordingly, it is the universal doctrine of Catholic 
theologians and philosophers, that all ends of action which 
men can possibly pursue are divisible into three classes : 
" bonum honestum ; " " bonum deleetabile ; " " bouum 
utile." Let us explain what we understand by this state- 
ment. Virtuousness,* pleasurableuess, utility, these are 
the only three ends, which men can possibly pursue in any 
given action. Whatever I am doing at any particular 
moment, I am doing either (I) because I account it 
" virtuous " so to act ; or (2) because 1 seek "' pleasurable- 
uess" in BO acting; or (3) because I regard the act as 
" useful," whether to the end of virtuousness or of 
pleasurablenesB ; or (4) from an intermixture of these 
various motives. This is plainly the case : because 1 have 
not BO much as the physical power of doing what is wicked 

* For our own part — aad with great derereuce to thoie excellent uid 
thoughtful CatliolicB who thiiik ntharwiie— the more we raflert, the more con- 
flilootly we hold llut " virtuouimuBa " it ui entirely Bitnple idea. 
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became it is wicked ; and the only motive, therefore, which | 
can possibly prompt my WTong action ia the pleasurable- 
ness which I thence expect to derive. 

Or let us pat the same truth in a different shape. My | 
" absolute " end * of action ninst in every case, by the very 
necessity of my mental constitution, be either virtuousnesa, 
or pleasurableness, or the two combined : bat there are \ 
various " intermediate " ends at which I may aim, as being | 
" useful " to the attainment of ray " absolutd " ends. 

At the name time, it is abundantly clear on a moment's I 
consideration that if this division is to be exhaustive, 
under the term "pleasurableness" must be included not , 
bodily pleasurableness alone, but intellectual, testhetica), 
or any other ; the delight of reading a beautiful poem, or 
of gazing on subUme scenery, or of grasping a mathe- 
matical, philosophical, theological demonstration. Then 
again the malignant, the envious, the revengeful person 
finds dehght in the sufferings of his fellow-men. Lastly, 
it is further clear that "pleasurableness" includes very 
prominently "negative" pleasurableness, via. the escape 
from pain, grief, ennui. 

We have sjwken on an intermixture of emls ; but ft few J 
more words must be added to elucidate that subject. On J 
some occasion, under circumstances entirely legitimatet 
I largely assist some one who has fallen imder heavy mis- { 
fortune. Let us first suppose that I do this exclusively 
because I recognize how virtuous it is to render such Bssist- 
ance. Yet the act may cause me intense pleasure — the . 
pleasure of gratifying my compassion — because of God'e 
mercifnl dispensation, which has so largely bound up , 
pleasurableness with the practice of virtue. So far is clear. 
But now it is abundantly possible — indeed, it probably 
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bappens in a very large number of cases — that this 
pleoBui'ableneBB may be part of the very end which motives 
my external act. If this be so, the more convenieut and 
theologically suitable resource is, we think, to account the 
will's movement as consisting of two different simultaneous 
acta. Of these two acts, the one is directed to virtuous- 
ness, to pleasurablenesa the other : the one, as will be seen 
in doe course, is virtuous; the other, as will also be seen, 
intiy indeed he inordinate, and so sinful, but nued not be 
sinful at all. 

Something more should also be said on that special end 
of action, virtnousness. It is laid down by various theo- 
logians (see Suarez, " De Gratia," 1. 1'2, c. 9, n. 1 ; Mazzella, 
" De Virtutibus Infusis," n. 1335) that acts truly virtuous, 
though done without thought or even knowledge of God, are 
referred to Him nevertheless "innately," "'connaturally," 
" by their own weight." And Buarez gives a reason (or 
this (" De Ultimo Fine," d. 3, s. 6, n. 6). Such an act, 
he says, is pleasing to God ; aud is capable of being referred 
to Him, even though in fact not so refeiTed,* This 
explanation must he carefully borne in mind ; because 
otherwise various tlieological statements, on the obligation 
of referring human acts to God, might be importantly mis- 
understood. Then, going to another particular, 8. Thomas 
{e.il. 2* '2" q. 23 a. 7, c.) speaks of virtuousness as " verum 
bonum," in contrast with " bonum ajiparem." He contrasts 
again "bonum incommntabile " with "bonum commuta- 
bile: " a matter on which much amplification might he 
given, had we the space. 

Here, moreover, to avoid serious misconception, we 
must carefully consider the particular case of what may be 
called "fehcific" possessions. There is a large number 
of snch possessions, which it is entirely virtuous and may 
sometimes even be a duty for me to pursue or desire, not as 
• Bee abo d. 2, 1. 4, D. 9. 
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means to any ulterior end, but simply as an integral j 
of my happiness.' So theologians speak of " caritas ergi 
nos," or " amor nostri "—either of which phrases we ma^J 
translate " eelf-charity "—as designating one partieule 
virtue ; the virtue of promoting my own true happineBsJ 
Immeasurably the foremost, among these possible felicifiod 
possessions, stand, we need hardly say, my own permanenn 
happiness, considered as a whole and not as confined to i 
earthly period. But thero are very many others also.J 
Such are, e.i}., my permanent earthly happiness ; l>odil]{l 
health ; equable spirits ; competent temporal means ; happijrl 
family and social relations ; a good reputation among mjtl 
fellow-men ; a sufficient supply of recreations and amnse*" 
menta ; intellectual power ; poetical taste ; sufficient scopi 
for the exercise of such power and such taste, and generallyJ 
for what modern philosophers call " self-development,"'! 
etc. Now, as regards all these except the first, it apper- 
tains no doubt to higher perfection, as Suarez observe8,t 

" We here iibo llie woril '■liarpin™B"aiid its t«i-relatiye "felioiflo" In 
what ve take In be iti nrilinntv iiee tbrout:li(int non-tbeological writings 
Theologiuns uo iloubt, sa wn ahnll ex|ilain in duo cuutse, use th« word 
"fellcilJia" in ii rundamentuUy diflfrcot stnae. But we euppo«e tliat, in 
(iniiDary porlance, "my osrn linppincBs" alwafa 

GDJoyiuent." No doubt the word BUg^eatg Int more promiiieDtly the liigbe^. 
mure nubile, more mental tources of enjnjinent, ilinn llirae which are lower^ 
and moic auinial : bul tbe pMbablu Teawn of this is, tlint cultured 
who in the tatl rcaorl fix lliiguutio tlaage— recognite the forulei elaM t$A 
bolDg indefljiitely more [wiraaivc, jienoaDEut, «iitiBryiiig, Ition the lattsr. 

t III the Foqndation or the Exf raise* "sueh indifterenra at afftroUM 
icoominendcd Ion arda crested IhiDga not prohibited, >a that ire ahotild not' 
Father Mck health IbuD sickneui oor prefer a loug life to u e 
Hi (inee this ohjivtioii otenn i vjx. thnt health and life «rc> among those Ihin^ 
whinli a man i« beuud by precept to preserve and acek by inch methoda a* 
are tirtuou« and bwoniini;. CuiiBequcritlj [lo the objection proraedi] luoh 
indiflereure U not hiudable, ns would be exhibited In not decking hcBltli 
rather than aickncsa." 

[Reply.) " The gun<l or life and [sgalnj of hcnUb ii no doubt among UloM 
thing* which may be deHirnt for Iheir own «akc ; that i«, a* Iwing of thwn- 
lelvG* auitnble to natur« aud nooeaanry to a oertain integrity tberonf, fat 
Mike oT which [int^rity] titoy aru virtiimialy ddirnd wflhont relaiinn Ut 
ulterior 1-nd. Theri'fof. ■ man'* uffeolini] inny. wilhoul any »iu, nr 
liidy indiflcreiit o'licturiilDg ititM gvmb ounaiderod in ibiiiuclm, 
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that a man desire tlieni only so far as they may be iQettu- 
ments of virtue. Still they may virtuously be loved and, if 
BO be, pursued for no ulterior end, but merely as couatituent 
parts of my bappineas, and as the objects of eelf-charity. 
Yet it might appear on the surface that, in pursuing my 
own happiness, I cannot conceivably be aiming at any other 
end except that of mere pleasiirabUness ; and this is a mis- 
conception, which it is important to clear up. A very few 
words will enable us to do so. 

Let us take, as a particular instance, the blessing of 
health. I am lying on my sick-bed, in pain of body and 
depression of mind. I recognize that I may quite virtuously 
aim at the recovery of my health, not merely as a means 
for more effectively serving God, or more successfully 
gaining my own liveUhood, or the like, but simply as an 
integrating part of my happiness. Accordingly I pursue 
this virtuous end of self-charity. As a matter of conscience, 
I adopt regularly the prescribed remedies, however distaste- 
ful at the moment ; and I fight perseveringly against my 
natural tendency towards availing myself of those immediate 
gratifications which may retard my recovery. What is my 
end in such acts? Precisely the rirtuottsness which I 
recognize to exist, in pursuing health as an integral part of 
my earthly happiness. I am grievously tempted, for the 
gratification of present (negative) pleasurableness, to neglect 
my more permanent happiness ; and I recognize it as 
virtuous to resist such gratiflcatioq. It is extremely 
probable indeed that these acts, directed to virtuousness, 
will be simultaneously accompanied by other acts, tending 
to (negative) pleasurableness as their end; wherein I eagerly 
Ibvleea, it nppcrtiiiiis lo grealtr per/eeli'oi% that we lore not these goodi except 
as thejr arc initcum^iitB of virtua, . , . And the ukme thing maj be utid n>u- 
ctrniog alt those goods which are Huch that, though they maj be rightly 
loved for tlieir own take, nevertheless man hu it iu hU puwei to make a 
good or bad tue of them. For in regiir>i to n'r/UM— of wliioli ■ m.in ifanml 
make a but nee— aiiob indifferenof is not lauiiable." (Suimil, '* Do ItvligioUA 
Soeiuimia Jwii," I. 9, a 5, n. II.) 
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dt^sire to be free from all this eufTerlng and v 
soul. But this is no more than a pheuomenon, which, as 
we just now explained, couttnnally occurs in the case of 
other virtuous acts, and is by no means confined to these 
acts of self-charity. Now, however, take an opposite 
picture. In my state of sickness I am a very slave to 
(negative) pleasurableness ; I give myself np witboat 
restraint to my present longing for escape from my preeeot 
anguish ; I wantonly retard my recovery, by shrinking from 
immediate pain ; I do nothing on principle, but everj-thing 
on impulse. Here certainly none of my acts are directed 
to virtuousnesB, but all to (negative) pleasurableness. 
There is this fundamental and most unmistakable contrast 
between the two cases. In the former, the thought that I 
act virtuously by aiming at my recovery is constantly in my 
mind, prompting me to correspondent action ; whereas in 
the latter case such thoughts of virtuousness are only con- 
Bpicuous by their absence. And exactly the same kind of 
contrast may be drawn, as regards my method of pursuing 
those other folicific possessions which admit of being pursued 
at all, .\t the same time, it should not be forgotten that 
my desire itself of a felicific possession may very easily 
indeed become inordinate and therefore sinful : as will ba 
explained towards the conclusion of our essay. 

IV. We have been speaking of those ends at which a 
human being can aim. It is plain, however, that an end, 
which has once been " explicitly " intended, may continue 
vigorously to influence my will, though it is no longer 
explicitly in mj- mind. When such i« the fact, tbeolofiians 
say that it is " virtually " pursued. And the fact here 
noted is of such very pervnsive importance in the whole 
analysis of man's moral action, that we are most desirous 
of placing it before our readers as emphatically and m 
accurately us we can. Let ua give, then, such an illustra- 
tiou as the following. I start fur the ueighbouring town on 
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Botne charitable mission, and, as it happens, there are a 
great many different turnB on my road, which I am quite 
as much in the habit of taking as that particular path 
which leads me securely to the town. I have not proceeded 
more than a verj- Httle way, before my mind becomes so 
engaged with some speculative theme that I entirely lose 
all explicit remembrance of the purpose with which I set 
out. Nevertheless, on each occasion of choice, I pursue my 
proper path quite as a matter of course, and so arrive safely 
at my journey's end. It is very plain that my original end 
has in fact been inHuencinR me throughout ; for how other- 
wise can we possibly account for the fact, that in every 
single instance I have chosen the one right course ? Will 
you say that my habit of going to the town accounts for it ? 
Not at all ; because we have supposed that there is no one 
of the alternative paths which I have not been quite as 
mach in the habit of pursuing as that which leads to the 
town. My original end, then, lias motived my act of walk- 
ing quite as truly and effectively, after I have ceased 
explicitly to think about that end, as it did when it was 
most conspicuously present on the very surface of my mind. 
But whereas, dm-iug the few first minutes of my walk, my 
porsuit of that eud was "explicit," during the later period 
it has been changed from " explicit " into " virtual." 

So much on the word " virtual." Dr. Walsh, the Pre- 
sident of Mayuooth, in his recent work " De Actiliua 
Humanis " (nn. 71-81)," most serviceably recites the 

* If it bo not impertinent Tor ona in our poaitian to expreBa even a fuvour- 
nlile judgDieut on tlie laboun of lucli an kutboritv. we woald say how 
inrttimalily valiuble this volume appeura lo na. Extreiad; vnliuble for its 
own sake, whto we oonBider how full it ia both of uuuauol louraing and 
aiii^larlj freah and indepeodrnt thongbt; but still more valuable as nn 
augury of inor* extended treatmeot bci»K lierenfter given to the " De 
ActibuB," than hsa in recent timea been the caae. It has always eeelao>l 
to ua a very uufbrtonnte droumatanDe, that the " Da Aotibus" bu oF lute 
hixa exrliudvely tieiLted aa a part of MonI Theology. We would anbmit 
Ibiit its dogiuatia iniporlaaoo ajao, aa iiiLioiinetory to the "De Gratift," ii vury 
gient. itut a result, wu thttik, of the cinnuiislaiicu b) whidi we are adverting. 
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varioua psychological theories, adopted by various CathoUa 
theologians for the elucidation of this term. He thus, 
however, sums up (u. 81) the conclusions on which all are 
agreed : " An intention," they say, " which has previously 
been elicited, inflows ' virtually ' into the [suhsequentj 
aotion so long as the agent, being sui compos and acting j 
humanly — although he be not [explicitly]* thinking of hial 
previous intention — nevertheless is in such disposition of I 
mind, that, if asking himself or asked by others what he iai 
doing, and why, he would at once [supposing him rightly to I 
understand what passed in his mind]t allege his previous I 
intention, and auswer : ' I do this for the sake of that.' ' 
Elsewhere (n. 669) Dr. Walsh quotes with approval, from I 
S, Bonaventure, an equally excellent delinition. "Acta," 
says the saint, " are then said to be ' virtually ' referred " 
to some end, " when the preceding intention " of pursuing! 
that end " is the true cause of those works which are after- f 
wards done." 

As to the psychological theories recited by Dr. Walsh, I 
with very sincere deference to his judgment, we cannot oiu^l 
Belves but adhere to Lugo's, which ho rejects in n. 77. J 
That great theologian holds, that whenever the " virtual '* 
intention of some end motives my action, an " actual " 
intention thereof ia realty preBcitt in my mind, though botl 
implicitly. And we would submit, that the very definitioal 
of the word " virtual" given by Dr. Walsh substantiates J 
the accuracyof this analysis. Take an instance. Iforeseel 

liiM been that those portlnoi of Ihe troatise which ore ont wiuited for Uiva 
CiinreHionn], bavn been left unduly la the bncbgro 

We hnpc InrKCly Id nvHtl ouiwltea at Dr. Wulth's Inboan in what follow!,! 
And ire wniilil al«ii <lo what we citn toward* drHwiogiillaiiliiiii Ui three pi 
■lu ■' ProbnbilUm," from the wmu wiitcr'a pen. which ap)>aai«il in the "Irtikl 
Keclcuriniilii-Hl RMxril." We Khnuld Tentare todewribe thtsmoi fotmingqalvl 
an tpoch in the aludy of Mnml Theolnicf. 

* We Slid Iho wrird "t-xplioitljr " beoiiu*e Dr. Wnlsh BTowedlj inolodH 
I.ugo'i tluwry in hia aummitrT, und [.iigo hi'Mi tbst in nil mob owm thate lil 
inplifil thonght nf the olid previounlj Inlunded, 

t Viu Hild lliia ijiinliltvutiuii on oiii own rutpouiibiJity. 
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that in balf an hour's time I shall very probably be dis- 
appointed of some enjoyment, which I earnestly desire. I 
well know how grievous ie my tendency to lose my temper 
under such a trial ; and, accordingly, I at ouce resolve 
to struggle vigorously against this tendency should the 
occasion arrive. This resolve is founded on some given 
virtuoiifl motive, or assemblage of virtuous motives : in 
order to fix our ideas, let us suppose that it is founded 
exclusively on my pondering the virtuousness of patienre. 
The occasion does arrive in due course, and my previous 
explicit intention now " virtually " influences my successful 
resistance to temptation. It is Lugo's doctrine, that, sup- 
posing such to be the case, my will is nou.' influenced by the 
virtuousness of patience no less really and genuinely than 
it was half an hour ago, when I made my holy resolve. The 
only difference, he considers, between the two cases is, that 
then I thought of that virtuousness "explicitly," whereas 
now I do but think of it " implicitly." This conclusion 
seems to ua certainly true ; and we would thus argue in its 
favour. 

Dr. Walsh lays down as the unanimous judgment of 
theologians, that, in the supposed circumstances, if I ask 
myself why I resist the temptation, my true answer will be, 
" I do this for the sake of that ; " or, in other words, "I 
resist the temptation for the sake of carrying out my 
previous resolve." But my previous resolve was, by 
hypothesis, founded exclusively on the virtuousness of 
patience ; and, therefore, my present resistance is founded 
on the selfsame motive. That motive was, then, indeed 
present io my mind explicitly, and now it is present no 
more than implicitly. But the motive of action in either 
case must surely be the very same. 

Or, take S. Bonaventure's explanation of the word 
"virtual." The preceding resolve, he says, has been "the 
true cause" of my present action. But whu will say that 
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my explicit resolve to practise one given virtue has, wlielS* 
occasion ames. been the " true cause " of my practising. 
tiot that virtue, but some other ? " 

We do not deny that, according to Lugo's doctrine, a 
"virtual" intention may very frequently motive an aot 
without having been preceded by a corrceponding " ex- 
plicit " intention at all. But we do not see any difBcalty 
in this conclusion. And, indeed, we should point out that, 
for our own purpose, the preceding paragraphs have not 
been strictly necessary. If indeed we were building on 
theological Btatements concerning "virtual intention," it 
would be strictly necessary to inquire what theologians 
mfan by that term. But our own argument is logically 
untouched, if we simply say that, in what follows, we our- 
selves at least shall consistently use the term "virtual 
intention," as simply synonymous with " implicit." 

We wish we had space to pursue this whole theme of 
"virtual" or "implicit" intention, at a length worthy 
of its pre-eminent importance ; but we must find space for 
an illustrative instance. Some considerable time ago, men 
of the world were in the habit of using much indecent 
language in mutual conversation; while, neverthless, they 
thought it thoroughly ungentlemanly so to speak in the 
presence of ladies. We will suppose two gentlemen of the 
period to be talking with each other, while some lady is in 
the room, occupied, we will say, in writing a letter. They 
are wholly engrossed, so far as they are themselves aware, 
with the subject they are upon — politics, or the Stock 
Exchange, or sporting. They are not eiplicitly thinking 
of the lady at all ; and yet. if they are really gentlemen, 
her presence exercises on them a most real and practical 
influence. It is not that they fall into bad language and 
then apologize ; on the contrary, they are ho restrained by 
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her presence that they do not dream of sacli expressions. 
Yet, on the other hand, no one will say that the freedom of 
their thought and speech is explicitly perceived hy them to 
be interfered with. Their careful abstinence, then, from 
foul language is due indeed to an intention actually present 
in their mind ; the intention, namely, of not distreBsing the 
lady who is present. Yet this intention is entirely impUcit ; 
and they will not even become aware of its existence, 
except by means of careful introspection. And this, we 
would submit, if we may here anticipate our coming 
argument, is that kind of practical remembrance and 
impression concerning God's intimate presence, which it is 
of euch singular importance that I preserve through the 
day. What I need, we say, is a practical remembrance 
and impression, which shall really indow into my thoughts 
and powerfully influehce them ; while, nevertheless, it shall 
be altogether implicit, and shall therefore in no per- 
ceptible degree affect my power of applying freely and 
without incumbrance to my various duties as they suc- 
cessively occur. And this indeed is surely the very blessing 
which a Catholic supplicates, when he prays each morning 
that " a pure intention may sanctify his acts of the day." 

But this very prayer itself is eometimea perverted into 
what we must really call a mischievous superstition. A 
certain notion seems more or less consciously to be in 
some person's mind, of which it is absolutely necessary to 
show the entire baselessness, if we would exhibit a con- 
spectus of man's moral action with any kind of intelligible- 
ness and availableness. The Catholic is taught to pray in 
the morning, that a pure intention may sanctify his actions 
of the day as they successively take place. But a notion 
seems here and there to exist that these successive actions 
have alreadi/ been sanctified by antUipation in his morning 
oblation of them. This strange notion assumes two 
different shapes, and issues accordingly in one or other of 
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twa ini|)ortantly distinct tenets. One of these tenet 

will at once proceed to consider ; ^hile the other will findS 

a fit place for discussion a few pages further on. 

Some perfions, then, have apparently brought them- -I 
selves to think that if in the morning I offer to God all my I 
future acts of the day, I tliereby secure beforehand theJ 
virtuouanesa of all those which are not actually evil i 
object or circumstance. I secure this virtuousness, thej* 
think, because by my morning's good intention I secura ' 
that the same good intention shall virtually motive them 
when they actually occur. But, as Billuart demands 
(Walsh, n. 608), "if any one, who has in the morning J 
offered his acts to God, be afterwards asked, when he isl 
dining or walking./or ichat. reason he dines or walks, whol 
will say that such a man can truly answer, ' I am doing so ! 
in virtue of my intention made this morning ' ? " And the J 
following passage, from F. Nepveu, S.J., is so admirahlyi 
clear on the subject that we can add nothing of our own t 
its unanswerable argument. 

"When tbU intention is eo far removed from the time C 
action as happeas if one is coulented with offering one's actional 
in tbe morning, tbere is reaeon to fear that this intention wilt 
gradaally boooiue fainter and even come entirely to an ond, . 
so that it sboll not inflow at alt into the action. Moreover- 
sincQ we have a profound depth of self-love — unlesa we beetov^ 
great attention on ourselves and much vigilance on all onr 
[interior] movements, it is difficult to prevent the result, that 
there escape from us a thousand . . . movements of vanity, 
aensnality, desire to please mankind and ourselves ; in faot, ft 1 
thouHBud hnnian rcspectd, which are to nianif rctTaetalioai of our 4 
morning intention, and therefore dcslroy it entirely." ^"L'Espritfl 
de ChrislianiBme," pp. 95, 66.) ' 

V. In order that some given act be virtuous, tbeologiaoB 
commonly require that its virtuousness be directly in- 
tended, though such intention, of course, need be no mors I 
than "virtual." Dr. Walsh nays (n. 397) that this pra--l 
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position is maintained by all theologians, except a very few 
(paucissimos) ; and its truth is most manifest on grounds 
of reason. Take an illustration. I am very desirous, for 
some special purpose, of conciliating the favour of my rich 
neighbour, A. B. Among other things which I do to please 
him, I repay him a small sum he had lent me ; and I make 
him a present of some picture, to which he took a fancy 
when he was paying me a visit. My one motive for both 
these acts is precisely the same ; viz. my desire to be in 
his good books. Suppose it were said that — whereas the 
second of these two acts may be indifferent — the first, at 
all events, is virtuous under the head of justice, because 
the repayment of a debt is an act of that virtue : every one 
would see that such a statement is the climax of absurdity. 
On the other hand, as Dr. Walsh proceeds to point out, 
it is by no means requisite, in order to the virtuousness of 
an act, that its virtuousness be at the moment the absolute 
end of my action. Suppose I give alms to the deserving 
poor, in order that I may gain a heavenly reward. Here 
the virtuousness of almsgiving is directly intended, for it 
is that very virtuousness which is my means towards my 
retribution ; yet this virtuousness is, by hypothesis, desired 
only as a means, and not as the absolute end of my 
action. Most persons will at once admit that such an act 
is a truly virtuous act of almsgiving. On the other hand, 
suppose I give alms merely in order that my outward act 
may become known and help me to a seat in Parliament, 
it would be, as we have said, the climax of absurdity to 
allege that my act of almsgiving is virtuous as such- 
There is one class of actions, however, which claims 
further attention. Suppose I do some act entirely for the 
sake of pleasurableness ; but, before doing it, I carefully 
ponder whether the act be a morally lawful one, being 
resolved otherwise to abstain therefrom. Dr. Walsh (n. 
623) refers to this case, and quotes Viva on it ; but we do 
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not think that Viva quite does juBtice to Buch an act as hi 
supposes. He holds that such an act is neither virtuous 
nor sinful, but indifferent. We think he would have been 
much nearer the truth had be said that it is Tirtnons. ., 
But the true account of the matti^r, we think, ia as followa. 
In this, as in so many other cases, the will's movement 
may be decomposed into two simultaneous acts. One offj 
these acts is, " I would not do what 1 am doing were it 
opposed to morahty ; " and this is obviously most virtuoQa. 
As to the other act — the mere pursuit of pleasurablenei 
imder such circumstaucea, we submit, it is neither yirtuous 
nor sinful, but indifferent, 

This will be our appropriate place for considering tha! 
tecond tenet, concerning the matutinal oblation of my day' 
acts, to which we have already referred. According to tl 
JirH tenet on this subject — the tenet which we have alreadj'l 
criticized — this oblation secures the result, that my moril' 
ing intention shall really motive all my subsequent acts of 
the day, one by one, which are not actually evil in object 
or circumstances. This ia, to be sure, a most singuli 
notion ; but some persons seem to hold another, iude&nitel 
more amazing. They seem to hold that, even though tl 
morning intention do not, in fact, motive these acts, nevei 
theless it makes them intrinsically virtuous. This allegatii 
seems to us so transparently unreasonable that we feel 
real perplexity in divuiing how any one, even of the mosi 
ordinary thouebtfnlness, can have dreamed of accepting \%} 
We quite nnderatand that God, by His free appointment, 
may bestow gifts upon a human being, in consideration of 
what is not virtuous iu him at all ; as, ^.'/., in an infant's 
reception of Baptism, or the Martyrdom of the Hoi 
Innocents. And we understand the doctrine, held, 
fancy, by many Protestants, that some act, not iutriusioi 
TirtuouB, is often eitrinsically acceptable to God. But 
really do not see how it is less than a contradiction 
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terms to say that a given act is made intrinsically virtuous, 
by a certain circumstance which is no intrinsic part of it 
whatever. Yesterday afternoon I elicited a certain act; 
and this afternoon I elicit another, which is precisely 
similar to yesterday's in every single intrinsic circumstance 
without exception. Yet the act of yesterday afternoon, 
forsooth, was virtuous, whereas the act of this afternoon is 
otherwise ; because yesterday morning I made an oblation 
of my day's acts, and this morning I made no such 
oblation. You may as well say that my evening cup of tea 
is sweet because I put a lump of sugar into the cup which 
I drank at breakfast. Lugo gives expression to this 
self-evident principle, by taking the particular case of 
temperance at meals. You and I are both at dinner ; our 
will is directed (suppose) in precisely the same way to 
precisely the same ends, and our external acts also are 
precisely similar. Yet it shall be judged that you are 
eating virtuously and I otherwise, because in the viorning 
you referred your acts to God and I did not. No doubt 
your morning's oblation may have given you great assistance 
in making your present act intrinsically virtuous, by facili- 
tating your present reference of that act to a good end. 
But the act is intrinsically afifected by what is intrinsic, 
not by what is extrinsic. And so Lugo points out, assuming 
the theological principle, that no act is meritorious which 
is not intrinsically virtuous. " He who in the morning 
refers all his acts to God, if afterwards, when at dinner, 
he is in just the same state of mind as though he had 
not elicited that matutinal intention, and if his action of 
eating does not arise from that matutinal intention or from 
some other good and virtuous one, — that man no more 
merits through his present act than he would if he had 
never formed such preceding intention at all." (** De Peni- 
tentia," d. 7, n. 89.) Sporer states the same proposition 
very earnestly and emphatically, adding that such is the 
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common doctrine of tLeologinns. He does not menl 
indeed so much ae one ou the opposite side. (" De Actibas, 
n. 22.) 

On tiiis profoundly practical doctrine, we cannot better 
conclude our remarks than by citing the noble passage from 
Aguirre, with which Dr. Walsh concludes his volume (nn. 
690-692). It refers, however, as our readers will obser^ 
not to a virtuous intention generally, but to that particuli 
vii-tuoUB intention which motives an act of xm-ereign love. 

Wherefoie before all thiiigs I adraoniah — and entreat all 
theologianB to inculcato and preacli ae a most wholesome 
doctrine— that each man endeavoiir, with the whole eameetness 
and fervour of his miud, lo practise continuouwly and asaiduouBly 
(bo far as this fragile and mortal life permits) the ejceroiee of 
referring ex|)Iieitly himself and all liia thoiighls, aSections, 
■words, and works to Gud, loved for His own sake. For he 
should not be content if once or [even] at various timea in the 
day ho do this; but he ought frequently to insett [explicitly 
into his daily life] that eacrifice of mind which is far moi 
acceptable to Qod than all other homages in the matter of t! 
moral virtues. 

VI. Passing now to another matter — how are we 
measure the degree, of virtuousness or sinfulness, in virtuoi 
and sinful acts respectively? It is evident that this con- 
sideration must proceed, in the two respective cases, on 
principles fundamentally different : for in a virtuona act 
its virtuousness must of necessity be directly intended 
■whereas in a sinful act its sinfulness cannot by possibilil 
be intended at all as an absolute end. We will take the ti 
classes therefore separately. 

As to virtuous acts — it is lield, wo suppose, by 
theologians that, cteteris paribus, an act is more virtuous 
in proportion as it is directed to virtuousness with greater 
vigour and efficacy." We have said " cjeteris paribus," 
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because one kind of virtuoasnesB may be higher than 
another. A comparatively remiss act, e.g.y of sovereign 
love, being really such, may be more virtuous than a far 
more vigorous act of some particular virtue; of justice, or 
temperance, or beneficence. 

As regards the degree of evil in evil acts — we incline to 
think that theologians have given far too little methodical 
attention to the subject. For ourselves, we submit that 
any given act is more morally evil, in proportion as its 
pursuit of pleasurableness is more inordinate : more morally 
unprincipled, if we may so speak ; in proportion as the act 
is more widely removed from subjection to God's Will and 
the Eule of Morals ; in proportion as the transgressions of 
God's Law are more grievous, which such an act would, on 
occasion, command. In proportion as this is the case, its 
agent is said to " place his ultimate end in creatures " more 
unreservedly and more sinfully. However, to set forth in 
detail — still more to defend — what we have stated, would 
carry us a great deal too far.* 

But at last is it true, that all acts are either virtuous or 
the reverse ? In other words, are there, or are there not, 
individual acts which are neither morally good nor bad, 
but '* indifferent " ? This is the famous controversy 

Consider, e.g., a blow, possessing some certain fixed degree of intrinsic force 
or efficocity, just sufficient, let us say, to overcome a certain definite obstacle. 
A very strong man will deal forth such a blow without any " effort ** or trouble 
>vhatever. A weaker man must put forth some exertion for the purpose. A 
still weaker must exert his whole strength. A child, even if he does exert 
his whole strength, findd himself unable to accomplish it. In like manner, 
two different acts, elicited by two different persona, may be directed to some 
given virtuous end with approximately equal " firmness,** *• tenacity/* " vigour,** 
*' efficacity ; *' and yet one may cost the agent quite immeasurably more 
" eft'ort ** than the other. Is it " vigour,*" " efficacity,** or, on the other hand, 
"effort/* which theologians call "intensio**? We incline to think that 
eoiiiinoDly, yet not quite universfally, they use the word in this latter sense. 
]3ut we bhould be very glad of light on the subject from some competent 
quarter. 

* Something more, however, is said on the subject tovards the end of our 

c'dsay. 
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between Thomists and Scotists ; which Dr. Waist ■ 
588-673) treats with quite Biugul&r completeness an^ 
candour, insomnch that his whole discuBsiou presents, tal 
our mind, one of the most profoundly interesting studies 
we ever fell in with. He has established, we tbinlc, quite 
triumphantly, that acts may be directed to pleasurablenesa ,. 
as to their absolute end without being ou that account! 
siuful. We will briefly express our owu opinion on the-l 
whole matter, by submitting ^1) that very many acts are 
directed to pleasurahleness as to their absolute end, yet 
without any vestige or shadow of iuordination ; and (2) 
that though such acts ore commonly not virtuous, there i|| 
no ground whatever for accounting them sinful.* 



* W« cnunut. Jiowever. fbltow Dr. Walsh in hii view (no. 6T4-6SS) of 8, 
ThomsH's dontrioe on thia aulijecL He oonaidera S. Thdmu to leauli (tc* 
n. GTS) that acti niftj be octuatlj' virtuou* and refowble to Gnl wblcU V» 
nut direelvd to TirtauiuDeiu u such. For our nwo pnrt. we nlU>getJier AgnM 
with K. Murjihy of Cnrlow (College— who doutribuled t« the *■ Irish EmI*- 
eiuitieal Rtconl " of Dec 10, 18S0. a vvrj appreolalivo review of Dr. WaUh's 
viiluniu — tlist tha lulter writLT " hag not ealabliali^il his Tiew of S. TIlomaB** 
teaching." "In neailjeverj' one of thr pnMBge* ritad.'' addsF. Uuiph;, "or , 
in the immedialu context, S. Thomas inoHt diatinctl; luealioiia md$ wbioli .- 
ever; TbnTuial would deuominnla good." This remark does not, iud«adi J 
nppl; In aU the paBaaKes oil^ by Dr. Walali in u. 6SS, note, when Ih*^ 
Angelic Doctnr d*riicribe« virtue as consistiug in a mtsJt. Bnt si rogkrda •!! 
tliese passages without exception, we submit tliat S. Tlionuu ii quita nuii- 
fiistly ivppotiag throughout a real aim at Ttrtuousneas on tlie agent's put. 
" 1 am desiriog to punuo liie course of virtue, itad I tuquiro tberorore (In ibia 
or that individual oue) whut is the true mean wherein virtuo eotulsU." For 
oarselTea, with very great dufcronce tu Dr. Walsh— the only pnasagM wUdi 
we can cooatder lo ntHHl any special attention, are the two Cram the " D« 
Halo," cited in nu. OBli, t;87. On theae panages wu would submit the Ibllow- 
ing reply to Dr. Wjilsh'a argument. 

F.Maizellaliuii oonsidored theiu (along with aevoratothpn (Vom S. ThotOM).' j 
tn hia jmiHirtant Tolimie " Du Vltlutibus Infusla," n. 135(1; and he by Bcl 
niMns underslunda them ni Dr. Walah doe*. According to Dr. Walah, B, .f 
Thomas Muihoi in them (I) that nn sol, not directed lovirtaou 
tnay nprorthelcu be free froiu ioonlinailon and refcmlile lo Ood; tlian(iyj 
tli«t such an act, if elicited by ouo in habitual gncc, U meritorious of «npw»a 
natural nward. According to F. Mnxzella, wbHt 8. Thomas toaebe* Is, thafeM 
■II not. uthcrwiac hultleas, which in direcled indeed to imperaoiAl virtuonf ff 
noa (baimm honcstam) m ils vni, but which Is neither explicitly not virtnftU 
iKferrcd loflo<l— that Mich an M<t.'tt clicildd by one in n state of gnwe.i 
UHiriloiiou* of su|)vrn»liinil rowaiU- Now, this latter docuiue nay tu 
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VII. Here, in order to prevent possible confusion of 
thought, it will be better to recapitulate four propositions, 
among those which we have been advocating in the course 
of our essay. 

(1) By the very constitution of man's nature, every act 
of the human will is by absolute necessity, during its whole 
continuance, intrinsically directed, whether explicitly or 
virtually, to virtuousness, or to pleasurableness, or to 
some intermixture of the two, as to its absolute end. But 
it may pursue of course intermediate ends, as '* useful " 
towards those ends which are absolute. 

be theologically true ; it may or may not be 8. Thomas's ordinary doctrine ; 
but at all events it is fundamentally different from that which Dr. Walsh 
ascribes to the Angelic Doctor, and is entirely unexceptionable so far as 
regards any ground of natural reason. And we submit that, without tra- 
velling one step beyond the two articles to which Dr. Walsh refers, we can 
establish conclusively the corrtctnuss of F. Mazzella's interpretation. We 
turn, tlifu, to the earlier article of the two ; •♦ De Malo," q. 2, a. 5, c. We 
italicize a few words 

" If we speak of an individual moral act," says S. Thomas, ** every par- 
ticular moral act is of necessity either good or bad, because of some circum- 
stance or other. For it cannot happen that an individual act be done 
without circumstiinces, which make it either right or wrong (rectum vel 
indirectum). For if any thing be done when it should (oportet), and whore 
it should, and as it should, such an act is ordinate and good ; but if any one 
of these fail, the act is inordinate and bad. And this should most of all bo 
considered in the circumstance of the end. For what is done because of jwtt 
necessity and pious utility^ is done laudably, and the act is good. But 
what is destitute of just necessity and pious utility is accounted * otiose,' . . . 
and an * otiose * word — much more an * otiose ' act — ^is a sin " according to 
Mutt. xii. 36. 

Nothing, then, can well be more express than S. Thomas's statement, that 
evi-ry act not directed to a virtuous end is ** inordinate " and ** a sin." We 
have already sai*! in the text that we cannot ourselves here follow the Angelic 
Doctor, because we admit a very large number of indifferent individual acts. 
But S. Thomas's meaning is surely indisputable. No doubt, later theologians 
would say that acts done for the sake of impersonal virtuousness are 
*• innately," ** connaturally," ** by their own weight," referred to Gtod ; whereas 
8. Thomas speaks of them as not referred to God at all. But F. Mazzella 
points out (n. 1350; that S. Thomas and many others of the older theologians 
Wi-ro not in the habit of using the more modern language on this head. 
And of course it is nothing more than a question of language. 

We hope our readers will pardon this digression. The question is a 
viUiUy practical one, and it is of much importance clearly to understand 
what id S. Thomas's doctrine thereon. 
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(-2) No act is virtuous unless it directly aims at virtiious- 
neas as such ; and of course, therefore, it remains virtuous I 
only so long as that aim continuee. But such aim need ] 
not be explicit : sufficient if it be virtual. 

(8) Acts which are explicitly or virtually directed to I 
pleaeurablenoss as to their absolute end, are either ' 
ordinate " or not. If they are, they are sinful ; if tbey are 
not— and if they are not otherwise faulty in object or cir- 
eumstances— they are commonly indifferent.' 

U) The morning oblation of my acts to God is a most ] 
auspicious and effective commencement of a well -spent day. 
It is the tirst link of a potentially continuous chain ; and I 
most powerfully tends to effect that those acts be enccea- 
sively directed to virtuousness, when they come to he 1 
elicited in due course. But if an act be not in /act i 
directed, all the morning oblations in the world cannot ' 
suffice to make it virtuous. Nay, if I offer my acts to God 
every hour of every day, such oblation could not infallibly 
etcure that my acts be virtuous during the interval. That 
my act of eleven o'clock is offered to God, does not infallibly 
secure that my act of ten minutes past eleven be intrinsi- 
cally directed to virtuousness ; and if it bo not so directed, 
it is not virtuous. 

VIII, This will be our moat convenient place for ex- 
hibiting the well-known distinction between " Liberty of 
exercitie " and " Liberty of specitlcation." I do not at this 
momnnt possess Freewill at all, if I do not possess at least 
the power of act'mtf or ah*tn\ning from action as I shall 
please.T K I have so much power of choice as this and no 

* We Hf " eonimnnlj," becRiiM) wp wUb In nvoid tbe aiieauUtiva 
cnnlMVera]'. whpther an not can be virtiinun whirli in dirBoted inclivd In 
virtu niiuiem m Xn an intermediate ond, but to men ]>lt<Mambloiit«9 ■« to 
itti abtolute end. Tlio cXAOt mwiing ve give \a tlie ironl ■• innrdinaln " b 
(•tfitiiiued kiwnnli the end o{ our Graair. And wd tliRrc aUo treat of two 
certain enndvnintil pmpiwHiunii, not iinfroqui-ntly allegcil iu oonlmnrtj 
•gajnkt the itnetrlnn which we rollow. 

t So Iu the WBll-kntnrn Catbolic DefinitKin, " polMt agen rt n«n agm." 
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more, I have at least " Liberty of exercise.'* But as regatds 
the very great majority of my free acts, I do possess more 
power than this ; I possess the power, not only of either 
acting or abstaining from action, but of acting in this or 
that given direction as I shall please. We have deferred to 
this place our notice of the fundamental distinction here 
set forth, because by far its best illustration will be found 
in what now follows. 

IX. All Catholic theologians and philosophers hold 
that the thought of "beatitude," and again of "generic 
goodness [bonum in communi] ** imposes on the will neces- 
sity of specification. Whether, on the other hand, such 
thought do or do not impose necessity of exercise^ this is 
disputed ; and Suarez for one answers in the negative. See, 
e.g., Metaph. d. 19, s. 5. But it is very im2)ortant carefully 
to examine the true signification of that common dictum, 
on which all are agreed ; because it has at times, we think, 
been mischievously misunderstood. Firstly, then, as to 
beatitude. 

Let us suppose that an imaginary state of privilege be 
proposed to me as possible, in which, on the one hand, I 
shall enjoy a very large amount of mental and physical 
enjoyment : while, on the other hand, I shall be entirely 
free from suffering of every kind ; in which accordingly 
there shall be absolutely no pain of ungratified wish, or of 
remorse, or of self-discontent. But let us further suppose 
that this state of privilege should involve no exemption 
from sin ; that 1 should be^involved in habits of pride, vain- 
glory, sensuality, and indeed general indifference to God's 
Will. We are not here meaning for an instant to imply 
that such a state of privilege is possible, consistently with 
the constitution of human nature ; or, again, consistently 
with God's methods of government : but still the supposi- 
tion contains no contradiction in terms, and may therefore 
intelligibly be made. Would the thought of such a privilege 
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as this impose on my will necessity of specification ? God 
forbid! Manifestly I have abundant proximate power to 
elicit an act, whereby I shall repudiate and detest such a 
possible prospect ; and I am bound indeed by strict obliga- 
tion to abstain from all complacency in the thought of it. 

On the other hand, let an imaginary state of privilege 
be proposed to me as possible, in which I shall be exempt, 
not only from sin, but from all moral imperfection; in 
which I shall elicit continuous and vigorous acts of theo- 
logical and other virtues; but in which, nevertheless, I 
shall be a victim to severe continuous suffering, both 
mental and physical. No one will doubt that I have full 
power, to say the least, of earnestly deprecating such a 
future. 

But now, lastly, let us suppose that an imaginary state 
of privilege is proposed to me as possible, in which secure 
provision shall be made both for unmixed virtuousness and 
unmixed pleasurableness ; in which there shall neither be 
moral imperfection, nor yet pain and suffering. Such a 
state of privilege would be termed by Catholic theologians 
a state of ** beatitude," in the widest range they give to 
that term. We may call it " generic '* beatitude ; and it 
is distinguished from more definite beatitudes, as the genus 
is distinguished from the species. Thus, there is a certain 
definite Beatitude, which God has proposed to mankind in 
raising them to the supernatural order: this is ** super- 
natural ** Beatitude, and its special characteristic is the 
Beatific Vision. There is another definite beatitude, which 
God would have proposed to mankind had he left them in 
the state of pure nature : see Franzelin on ** Reason and 
Faith,'* c. 3, s. 4. There is again, perhaps, another, which 
will be enjoyed by the souls in Limbus. But these, and 
any further number of more definite beatitudes, are but 
different cases of that beatitude which we have called 
** generic.*' It is plain, moreover, that all these several 
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beatitudes agree with each other in their negative charac- 
teristic ; viz. that they exclude all moral imperfection and 
all suffering : whereas they may differ indefinitely on the 
positive side, as regards the kind or degree of virtuousness 
and pleasurableness which they respectively contain.* But 
it is on generic beatitude, and not on any of these particular 
beatitudes, that we are here principally to speak. 

We say, then, in accordance with all Catholic theologians 
and philosophers, that the thought of generic beatitude 
imposes on my will necessity of specification. A moment's 
consideration will show the obvious certainty of this truth. 
If, when thinking of beatitude, I am not under necessity of 
specification, I have the power of preferring to it some 
other object. But what can such object possibly be ? By 
the very constitution of my nature I am physically unable 
to pursue or desire any absolute end, except only virtuous- 
ness and pleasurableness ; while both virtuousness and 
pleasurableness are included in beatitude, without any 
admixture whatever of their contrai'ies. There is much, 
then, in the thought of that privilege to attract me, and 
absolutely nothing to repel me. It may be objected, indeed, 
that the thought of virttiousness is repahive to many persons, 
because they have learned to associate it with the thought 
of irksomeness. But those who are thus minded are not 
really contemplating beatitude at all; they are not con- 

* We need banlly remind our readers that, even within each one of these 
more definite beatitudes, there is a largo inequality of individual endowment. 
One person in heaven, e.g.^ enjoys indefinitely more of Supernatural Beatitude 
than another. 

But it is remarkable, as a matter of theological expression, that the soul of 
Christ — notwitlistandiog its unspeakable suflfering — is always spoken of as 
having been ** Beata " from the very moment of its creation, on account of 
its possessing the Beatific Vision. And this circumstance indeed furnishes 
another instance of the fact on which we are especially insisting, viz. that 
the tlieological term ** beatitude " is very far indeed from synonymous with 
the English word ** happiness '* as commonly used. The sense ordinarily 
given by theologians to tlie term ** beatitude" is, we submit with much con- 
fidence, substantially identical with that exhibited in our text 
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tomplating a state from whieh all irkaomenesB i^ 
stringently excluded ae all sin. A similar objection, indeed. 
may be put iu a much stronger Bhape, but answered at 
t)Qce on the Bame identical principle. It may be said that 
the tbougbt of Supernatural Beatitude itself is very far 
from imposing on men's will necessity of specification. 
There are many excellent CathoHcB who entirely take for 
granted, indeed, that the Beatitude of heaven is one of 
unspeakable delight ; and who yet, as regards their own 
conception of that Beatitude, would vastly prefer some 
happiness more nearly reaembling their earthly enjoyments. 
Nay, it may, perhaps, even be said that — excepting eternal 
puniahment itself — few imaginable prospects of a future 
life would be more formidable to them than the promiseil 
heaven as invested with that shape in which their imagina- 
tion depicts it : so intimately does their imagination asso- 
ciate the thought of continually gazing on God with the 
notion of something dreary, weary, monotonous. Some 
men ai'e most assuredly under no necessity of specification, 
iu tbo desire, as tbey exhibit it, of future Beatitude. But j 
then this is only because tlieir picture of that Beatitude 
fundamentally differs from its original ; because their 
intellect and imagination fad adequately to realize how 
peremptorily the Beatihc Vision will exclude the moat 
digtaut approximation to dreariness, weariness, monotony. 
Their case, therefore, presents no difficulty whatever, even 
on the surface, in the ■nay of our accepting the theological 
statement that the thought of true beatitude, supernatoral 
or natural, imposes on my will necessity of specification. 
A more plausible objection, however, to that statement is 
the following. 

Beatitude — so the objector may urge — is presented to I 
my mind in a certain concrete shape ; and 1 may easily^ j 
enough desire greater virtuousnesti or grmtrr pk-asurahle- 
uesB than happens to be iucludud iu tluit presentation^ 
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To this objection, however, also, the reply is not far to 
seek. (1) I do not the less desire beatitude in the very 
shape in which it is presented to my intellect, because I 
also desire something more. And (2) that ''something 
more " is not something different from beatitude, but 
beatitude itself in higher kind or greater degree. We need 
hardly add, that those who shall be in the actual enjoy- 
ment of beatitude, will necessarily be preserved from all 
emotions of discontent or repining. 

Suarez, however, and several other theologians, add 
that the thought of beatitude does not impose on my will 
necessity of exercise. When that thought presents itself, 
I am free to abstain, they think, from deliberately eliciting 
any correspondent act of will whatever. But we need not 
enter on this controversy, which is of most insignificant 
importance. 

So much on " beatitude ; " and very little more need be 
added on the similar term '' generic goodness.*' Goodness, 
in the sense here relevant, is simply ''that which is able 
to attract the human will ; " " that which can be made an 
end of human action or desire." Goodness, therefore, as 
has already been explained, is exhaustively divided into 
(1) " virtuousness ; " (2) " pleasurableness ; " (8) " utility '* 
towards either of the two former ends. But this fact, 
though otherwise of great importance, is entirely beside the 
present question, and need not here be taken into account. 
Our argument is simply this. If it were true that the 
thought of generic goodness does not impose on my will 
necessity of specification — ^this statement would precisely 
mean, that I have the power to pursue or desire some other 
end, in preference to pursuing or desiring goodness. But 
this supposition is a direct contradiction in terms ; because 
" goodness," by its very definition, includes every end 
which man is able to pursue or desire. The thought, then, 
of " generic goodness " may or may not impose on my acts 
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necessity of exercise ; but most certainly does impose cm 
them necessity of specification. 

X. We are thus led to consider a common theological 
statement, than which hardly any other perhaps in the 
whole science needs more careful examination and dis- 
crimination. Words are often used by the greatest theo- 
logians, which seem on the surface to mean (1) that the 
thought of ** felicity " imposes on the will of all men neces- 
sity of specification ; nay (2) further, that whatever else 
they desire, they desire only as a means to felicity ; (8) lastly, 
and most amazingly of all, that this is a truth quite obvious 
on the surface of human nature. Now, if such language as 
this be understood in the sense it may well present to an 
ordinary reader, we should say for our part that such a 
doctrine, concerning man's desire of felicity, might with far 
greater plausibility be called self-evidently false than self- 
evidently true. Is it self-evidently impossible, then, that 
even in the smallest matter I can prefer virtuousness to 
happiness, if I suppose the two to clash ? Is it self- 
evidently impossible that I can obey God because of His 
just claims on me, without thinking of my own felicity at 
all ? Is it self-evidently impossible, that I can act justly 
to others, except as a means to my own enjoyment ? Is 
every sinner under the impression that sin is his best road 
to happiness? Or, in other words, is every sinner neces- 
sarily an implicit heretic? But we need not pursue the 
picture into further details. We may be very certain that 
this is not what can have been meant by theologians. Our 
purpose here is to explain what they iritend by language, 
which admits of such gross misapprehension.* 

Firstly, then, we would point out, that the word 
'* felicity " is always used in Theology as sjTionymous with 

• On what seems to us the true dortrine concerning* men's desire of 
happiness, and aguin, on their oblipition of pursuing; that hn])piness, we v^ouM 
refer to Dr. Wunfa '* I»liilo8ophical Introduction," pp. 402-423. 
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^'beatitude;" and that thus its sense is importantly 
different from that of the English word '^ happiness/' as 
commonly used. This latter word (as we have already 
incidentally said) commonly expresses "my sum of enjoy- 
ment,'' quite distinctly from the question of virtuousness 
or sin. But S. Thomas, e.g., defines ** beatitude '* as 
** perfect and sufficing good " (1* 2*" q. 5, a 3, c): would 
he describe happiness, irrespective of virtuousness, as 
" perfect and sufficing good ** ? In the very next article, 
indeed, he expressly answers this question; for he says 
that " felicity " on earth, so far as it can be attained, 
** principally consists in virtuous action [in actu virtutis].** 
Other theologians speak similarly. Arriaga, e.g., divides 
** felicity" into "moral" and "physical:" the former 
signifying virtuousness, and the latter enjoyment (" De 
Beatitudine Naturali," n. 27). Theologians, then, do not 
say that man*s motive of action is always desire of his 
own happiness. At the utmost, they say no more than 
that it is always desire of his own beatitude ; i.e. desire of 
a certain complex blessing, which includes the virtuous no 
less than the pleasurable. 

These remarks, however, of themselves by no means 
meet the full difficulty of the case. For a very large 
number of the greatest theologians say, not only that the 
thought of beatitude imposes on my will necessity of 
specification, but also that my desire of beatitude is the 
one primary source of all my actions. Yet, objectors 
will ask on hearing such a statement, can this be main* 
tained ? Is it really true that all human acts are motived 
by desire of beatitude ? The impure man indulges in for- 
bidden pleasure ; the envious or malevolent man rejoices 
in his neighbour's suffering; the irreligious man detests 
God's Law, as imposing on him an intolerable yoke. Is it 
really true, that these three men first form to themselves 
a picture of beatitude in any sense of that term ; and that 
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tbeir respective sina are motived by tlieir dfisire Oifloel 
beatitude ? Or even in the case of a good man, is it really 
true that every act of grateful loyalty to his Redeemer, of 
obedience to hia Creator, of zeal for the aalvation of souls, 
is preceded, either explicitly or implicitly, by a mental 
picture of his own beatitude ? To all these questions we 
reply, that no such inferences are necessarily involved in 
the theological dictum, that " men do everything for the 
sake of beatitude." A large number of the greatest theo^ ' 
logians interpret the dictum as simply meaning this i 
"Every one of my acts," they say, "is directed to the 
attainment of some good or other, be it virtuous or pleasur- 
able. But the sum of all such good constitutes beatitude 
therefore every one of my acts is interpretatively referred 
to beatitude, because it is actually referred to a solid portion 
thereof." * 

AVe conclude, that there is no one absolute end whatever, 
of all human action; hut, on the contrary, that am many 
absolute ends are possible as there are possible exhibitioni 
whether of the \-irtuou8 or the pleasurable. No doubt God 
is hif right my one exclusive Ultimate End : or, in other 
words, I act more perfectly in proportion as I come nearer 
to a state in which all my acts are ultimately referred tA 
Ilim, whether explicitly, virtually, or connaturally. (On' 
the last adverb see our preceding n. ILL) But, as a matter 
of/fR'f, it need hardly be said that the number of human 
actions is enormously great which are motived (yxaib 
otherwise. 

XI. We now arrive at the last of our necessary pre- 
liminaries. Those acts on which our argument will prin- 
cipally turn are those which are " perfectly voluntary. 
Here, therefore, we must explain what we mean by 

* Dr. Ward, t'l bU " PUiliwupliiwl luIroiucUoQ," pji. 4KMIS, qw 
pwuni;)'* ta tUis vffeel ftifta Suanvx, Vosqitcx. Yivu: but bo might liave ti' 
Indofltiitaljr Ui tbo nutnbvt of hU nuthora. 
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fectly voluntary." Two conditions are necessary, in order 
that an act may have that attribute. The will must be in 
a certain given state ; and the act itself must possess 
certain given characteristics. We will consider successively 
these two conditions. 

Firstly, then, the will must be in a certain given state. 
It must be *'sui compos;" or, as we may translate the 
expression, " self -masterful." This condition is so familiar 
to the experience of all, that a certain general description 
of it will amply suffice. We may say, then, that my will 
at this moment is "self-masterful," if I possess the 
proximate power of regulating my conduct by steady and 
unimpassioned resolve. This condition is, of course, un- 
fulfilled if I am asleep, or intoxicated, or in a swoon, or 
otherwise insensible. Or (2) so violent a storm of emotion 
may be sweeping over my soul, that I have no proximate 
power to prevent this emotion from peremptorily deter- 
mining my conduct. Or (3) I may be in what may be 
called a state of invincible reverie ; I may be so absorbed 
in some train of reflection, that nothing can disturb my 
insensibility to external objects, except some, as it were, 
external explosion. During such periods my will entirely 
fails of being ** self-masterful." At other periods, again, it 
may fail of being entirely " self-masterful : " I may be lialf 
asleep ; or half intoxicated ; or my emotions or my reverie 
may leave me no more than a most partial and imperfect 
power of proximately regulating my conduct by steady and 
unimpassioned resolve. All this is so clear, that we need 
add nothing further thereon. 

But it is of great importance to our direct theme that 
we set forth systematically how fundamental is the distinc- 
tion in idea, between my will being ** self -masterful," and 
being ** free." Nothing is more easily conceivable than that 
at the moment I have on one hand full proximate power 
of regulating my conduct by steady and imimpassioned 

VOL. II. X 
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resolve; while yet, on the other hand, that this resolve, 
Bliould I form it, be inevitably determined for me by what 
a Determinist would call " the relative strength of motives." 
In fact, Determinists hold just as strongly as Libertarians, 
the broad and momentous distinction of idea which exists 
between the will being "free" on one hand, and ou the 
other band no more than " aelf-raaaterful." 

Here, then, is the first coudition neeessary, in order 
that my act be " perfectly voluntary," my will must at lbs 
moment be entirely "self-masterful." On the other baud, 
when we say that some given act is " perfectly voluntary," 
we mean that it is (1) "explicit;" and (2) what we will 
here call " mature." " Let us consider these two elements 
Buccessively. The latter is very easily explained ; but the 
former will need our careful attention. 

In order to make clear what is meant by " explicit '* 
acts — and again by "explicit" thoughts — our beat plan 
will be to pursue a course aomewhat resembling that [see 
our preceding n. IV.) whereby Dr. Walsh explains what 
meant by " virtual." If we ask any given man what be ia 
doing at any given mtmjent, he will pretty certainly be 
ready with an aiipwer. " I am conning my brief, for ti>- 
morrow's sitting," Bays the lawyer. " I am trying a new 
kind of steam-plough," says the fanner. " I am pursuing 
the fox," says the Hportaman. "I am standing in expect' 
ance of buyers," says the shopman. " I am watching this 
furnace," says the stoker. " I am attending to my oppo- 
nent's speech, that I may answer it," says the M.P. "I 
am driving down to my man of business," says the country 
gentleman. And so ou indefinitely. In all these casoa, of 
eourse, there may be other acts of will or intellect simol- 
taneonaly proceeding ; but the prompt answer given to otir 

* Wa d» Dill fiitgiit tliHt tumo tbwiloglAti* una tlio pbmw " ptufcotif i 
TDlunlnrr " ■>* ■J'tionjrmoiu with " ftve." But we think niir own kuim of tiM I 
torn i« attoti llw oonunoner, Bud aim> niich more nppfiprikto and ooDTOnicBli 4 
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F^eition shows, to use a very inteUJgible expresBion, what 
( is on the svrfai-e of each man's mind. Now an " explicit " 
act means preoieely an act " which is on the surface of my 
mind." 

For the sake of illuatration, let us pnzsne the last 
instance which we gave. I am driving down to my man of 
business. This may most properly be called an " act," 
beoause it began with an order I gave to my coachman, 
which I can revoke at any moment. As I proceed, I look 
dreamily from my carriage window at the various objects 
which present themselves : these objects summon up an 
indefinite number of asaociations, in regard both to the 
present and the past ; silent procesaes of thought ensue and 
an ever -varying current of emotion ; acts of repentance, of 
yearning, of complacency, of grief, of anxiety, follow each 
other in rapid succession. Still no one of these so rises to 
the svr/ace of my thoughts that it would furnish my spon- 
taneouB answer to a friend, who should ask me what is my 
present employment. By careful mental analysis, I may 
observe a very large number of the thoughts, emotions, 
volitiona, which are peopling my mind ; but still none of 
these thoughts, emotions, voUtions, furnish spontaneously 
my reply to the proposed question. They are mental 
phenomena, of which I am truly "conscious" indeed, but 
which nevertheless are " implicit " phenomena. 

On the other hand, my mental procedure may be quite 
different from this. As I drive along, I concentrate my 
energies on the esamimition of some scientific problem ; ou 
pressing various data to their legitimate conclusion ; on 
harmonizing the various truths which I have already 
acquired. Under these circumstances, if I were asked what 
is my present employment, I should spontaneously answer 
that 1 am occupied in this scientific investigation. This 
scientific investigation, then, is my " explicit " act; and my 
carriage drive has sunk into the position of " implicitness." 
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Or it may be, again, that iMith acts are on the surface of m; 
mind and esplitit; so that my spontaneous answer to th< 
question, " What is my present employment 
enumerate both of the two. And wliat we have said oi 
this particular instance is apphcable ta ten thousand otbi 
cases, in which one or two " exphcit " acts may be aGGom^ 
panted by an indefinite number of " implicit " thoughts 
acts simultaneously proceeding. 

But it is not only that the explicit act is often accom-' 
panied by implicit acts or thoughts : one impurtant tlement 
of the explicit act itself— we refer to its end or motive — ia 
much more commonly implicit. Go Ijack to our barrister 
studying bis brief. What ia the animating motive which 
impels liim to this labour ? Perhaps he is merely prompted 
by that virtuousness or pleasurablenesa or union of the tw< 
which he recognizes in the due performance of his routii 
duties. Perhaps he is stimulated by prospects of ambition f ' 
by the thought of rising to fame and eminence. Perhaps 
he is aiming at the due permanent support of wife and 
children. Perhaps, again, these various ends are simi 
taneously, in whatever proportion, inflowing into his worl 
Lastly, if lie is a devout and interior Christian, the thougl 
of God's ai)proval may probably enough supply his absolute 
end of action ; though various intermediate linlis conduce to 
this absolute end. But whatever be the absolute end whiohi 
he is effectively and continuously pursuing, only at ri 
intervals will it become explicit. For the most part, 
study of his brief so exclusively occupied the surface of 
mind, that no other thought can share that prerogati 
Nay, his end of action may even varn from time to tii 
without his being aware of the fact ; though of course 
miyht become aware of it by sufficiently careful inti 
Bpection. 

So much, then, on exphoit acts ; but one further 
planation must most carefully bo borne in mind. E: 
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acts need not be "reflected on." Explicit acts, as we have 
explained, are acts which are on the surface of my mind ; 
but they need not be direct objects of my explicit thought. 
What the barrister explicitly contemplates is his brief with 
its contents ; he does not in general expHcitly contemplate 
his study of that brief. Let us briefly elucidate this im- 
portant distinction. 

The great majority of my thoughts, whether explicit or 
implicit, have for their object somewhat external to my 
mind. I am contemplating my chance of success at the 
bar; or the probable price of money in the immediate 
future ; or Mr. Gladstone's Irish land bill ; or the beauty of 
this poetry, or music, or scenery ; or the mysteries of God 
and Christ. But if I am psychologically disposed, a certain 
small number of my thoughts will have for their object my 
own mental phenomena. These thoughts may be called 
** reflexive ; " because in eliciting them I ** turn back " my 
attention on myself.* Acts of the will, then, which are the 
object of these reflexive thoughts, may be called acts " re- 
flected on." They are not only ** expUcit," but something 
more ; they are actually at the moment reflected on by me 
as such. 

We must here introduce two explanations of terminology. 
Firstly, Catholic theologians often speak of "full advertence 
to an act," or " to the substance of an act." As we under- 
stand the matter, they precisely mean by this that the act 
is what we have called "explicit." Most certainly they do 
not necessarily mean that the act is " reflected on," and 
that there is a reflexive thought in my mind which has 
such act for its object. 

What we have said concerning " full advertence to an 
act " or " the substance of an act," applies of course equally 

♦ They are called by Catholic writers, ''actus reflexi;" but, curiously 
enough, the tenu '' reflex acts " is commonly used by contemporary philoso- 
phers iu a seuse quite extremely opposite. 
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to virtuous and Riufiil acts. It must be carefully difr 
tinguished from that "full advertence" to the "malitia" 
of a atiitu] act, which so many theologians, rightly or 
wrongly, maintain to be required for commission of mortal 
sin. On the latter we shall speak before we conclude. 

Our second terminological explanation refers to the word 
" conseiousnesa." Sometimes this word is used as though 
I were not " conacious " of any except "explicit " acts; nay, 
Bometimes as though I were not " conscious " of any acts 
except those "reflected on." We think that a different 
usage from this is far more appropriate and convenient. 
We shall say that everij act elicited by my soul is one 
which I am "conscious." We may obviously divii 
term — consistently with our previous remarks— into eoi 
Bciousnesa " implicit," " explicit," and " reflected on. 
we are disposed to think that no one, or hardly any oi 
consistently used the word "consciousness" in a amM 
different from ours. Wlien by introspection I have come to 
observe the existence in my mind of some given implicit act 
or thought, we think almost every one will say that I d( 
simultaneously, not only the act or thought itself, but 
ray — hitherto latent — " consciousness " of that act 
thought. So much on the " explicitnesa " of acts, fiat, 
we have said, in order that they be " perfectly voluntary, 
is further necessary that they be " mature." When any 
thought whatever of the virtuous or the pleasurable ia 
proposed to me by my intellect, ray will in the firet instant 
is attracted to the end so proposed, without itself having, if 
we may so speak, any voice in the matter. Even after the 
first instant, a fiu'ther period elapses before my will hi 
liad opportunity to put forth its fvU power in the way 
acceptance or repudiation. It is not, then, until 
Btcond period has come to an end, that the act 
what we have eallod " mature." It is when an " explicit 
has become " mature," that tfaoolugiaufi call it" perfect 
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deliberate." For our own part, as we have already said, 
we think it better to avoid the word " deliberate " as much 
as posaible ; because we are disposed to think that the 
particular qucEtion which ia our direct theme in thia 
article, ha9 been indefinitely obscured by an equivocal use 
of that term. 

No act, therefore, is " perfectly voluntary," unless my 
wUl at the moment possess full self-mastery : nor unless the 
act itself be (1) explicit and (2) mature. If an act (1) ia 
"imphcit" or (2} merely "inchoate," it belongs to a 
different category. 



We have now sufficiently prepared our way for treating 
our direct theme, the extent of Freewill. Concerning our 
own doctrine, at tliis early stage of our argument we need 
say no more than this. According to our view of the 
matter — whereas throughout the day I am almost con- 
tinuously engaged in one perfectly voluntary act or other 
— all these acts are not voluntary only, but also perfectly 
free. They possess this liberty, not only at starting, but 
uninterruptedly during their whole course ; insomuch that 
I am my own master, and responsible for my course of 
action, during pretty nearly the whole of my waking life. 
We do not mean, indeed, that my action at any given 
moment is always either formally virtuous or formally 
sinful ; because, as we have already explained, we recognize 
the existence of many acts which, even materially, are in- 
different. But we do say that, speaking generally, there is 
not any absence of libertij, which would prevent such acts 
from being formally virtuous or sinful during their whole 
continuance. This is the doctrine which in due course we 
are to illustrate and defend. But we must first dispose of 
that most divergent tenet to which we have so often 
referred, and which it is the direct purpose of our essay to 
assail. 
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There ia a large number, then, of firmly convince 
Libertarians, especially in the non-Catholic world, who 
are earnestly opposed to our doctrine, and who consider 
that a man's possession of Freewill is a more or less 
exceptional fact in bis daily life. They hold that I do not 
possess Freewill, except at those particular moments in 
which I have expressly consulted and debated with myself I 
between two or more competing alternatives, and have just [ 
made a choice accordingly. "Shall I resist this eril I 
thought," 1 have juat asked myself, " or shall 1 not resist J 
it?" " Shall I adopt this course of life, which promises I 
better for my spiritual interests and worse for my secular, J 
or shall I adopt that other, which promises better for my | 
sec^ilar interests and worse for my spiritual ? " I have 1 
just made my choice between these two alternatives, and I 
in making it I was free. But when this express self-debate j 
and self-consultation have come to an end, then, according J 
to these philosophers, my Freedom of Will has also for the- J 
time ceased. 

This theory has alwaj's impressed us as most extra- I 
ordinary ; and we have been in the habit of thiiitung that i 
it has largely originated in an equivocal sense of the word I 
"deliberate." Men constantly say, and with undoubted J 
truth, that no act can be perfectly free, unless it be " per- 1 
foctly deliberate ; " i.f. unless it be "explicit" and "mature." 
But the rerb " to delibiTate " ia often used as synonymoua I 
with to " debate and consult with one's self ; " and tUia ] 
sense, though fundamentally different from the former, is 
not BO entirely heterogeneous from it as to prevent the 
possibility of confusion. A " deliberatt> act " comes almost 
imconseiously to be taken as meaning " an act which has j 
been dehberated on," and thus a notion has grown up j 
that Qo other kind of act is really free. But whatever majpa 
br the origin of the tenet which wc criticise, wo do not deny 
that its advM'ates may tulduce one argument at least j 
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their own favour, whicli ia not entirely destitute of super- 
ficial plaasibility. I cannot be free at this moment in 
eliciting any given act — so far all Libertarians are agreed 
— unlesB I have the proximate ^ower at this moment 
either to do it, or to abstain from doing it, as I may 
please. But^so the argument may proceed — I have not 
this proximate power, unless I have been just now exproaaly 
fonaalliii'j with myseK between these two alternatives. We 
shall not fail in the sequel to give this reasoning due 
attention. 

Such, however, being our opponents' argument, they are 
obviously led to a further conclusion, from which indeed, 
we believe, they by no means shrink. Even at the period 
of my internal debate and self-consultation, I have been no 
otherwise free than as regards the particular alternatives 
which have competed for my acceptance. Let us suppose, 
e.g., that I have long since firmly resolved to pursue a 
systematically inimical com'se against some one who has 
offended me. At this moment I debate with myself, not at 
all whether I shall desist from my injurious machinations, 
but only whether I shall adopt this particular method of 
aggression or some other. Our opponents would bold that 
my resolve of assailing him is not at the moment a free 
resolve at all ; because on that question I have been holding 
with myself no express consultation whatever, I am only 
free just now, they consider, in my election of the jinrtU-ular 
mine which I shall spring against him. This is a most 
obvious result of tbeir tbeory ; nor are we aware that they 
at all disavow it. 

As we are throughout primaiily addressmg Catholics, we 
will begin by briefly considering this tenet in its theological 
aspect. And, firstly, let us consider its bearings on our 
Blessed Lady's Freewill. Theologiaq^ point out in detail 
how continuous throughout each day were ber merits, 
while she remained on eaith ; and how unspeakably elevated 
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a jioBition she has tliereby attained in heaven. No' 
ber merits were continuous, ber exercise of Freewill maat 
have been conttniiouB also. Yet how often did she debate 
und consult with herself on the choice which she should 
make between two or more competing altemativea ? Never, 
we suppose, except in those comparatively most rare 
instances, when she did not certainly know what course at 
some given moment God preferred ber to take. All the 
acts, e.g., wherein, faithful to grace, she avoided imperfec- 
tion, were destitute of liberty, and destitute therefore of 
merit. For no Catholic will, of course, dare to aay that 
she ever debated and consulted with herself whether sho 
should or should not elicit some given action, known by 
Ler as the less perf(ict alternative. 

But the theological objection is even immeasurably 
graver in the case of Jesus Christ. It is simply impossible 
that even once, while upon earth, He should have debated 
and consulted with Himself between two or more competing 
alternatives. This supposition, we say, is simply loi' 
possible, because at every moment He knew, in the fieatifia 
Vision, what act His Father desired at His hands ; and 
most assuredly did not debate or consult with Himsell 
whether or no He should elicit that act accordingly. Con- 
sider in particular Hia freely-aoconiplished death for tha 
salvation of mankind. Bid He debate and consult with 
Himself whether He should dit- ? But if He did not, then, 
according to our opponents, He was not frcr in dying; and 
man's redemption remains unaccomplished. We do not 
indeed at all forget bow many difficulties the theologian 
encounters in mutually harmonizing tbe various truths 
conneotod with our Lord's Freewill in dying. But any 
one who has studied the discussions on this question will 
bave thus only received a stronger conviction than he ooald 
well obtain in any othiT way, how absolutely unheard of 
and undrt'iuued of among thcologiaoii ie that theory on Uu 
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Bupposed limitB of Freewill, which it is c 
to attack. 

And we are thus led to expreBS theological citations on the 
subject. We will select a very few out of the large number 
adducible ; bat they shall be amply suEdcient to show beyond 
the poBBibility of doubt how profoundly at variance is this 
theory with the voice of standard CathoUe theologians. 

There is no more authoritative writer just now on Moral 
Theology than P. Gary ; and hia treatise has, of course, 
received great additional importance since F. Ballerini baa 
chosen it for bis text-book. Now, in the seventeenth 
edition of Gury's work, on which Balleri^ founded hia own 
of 1861, occurs the following singularly express statement : — 
" Although," aaya Gury, "the Free and the Voluiitary are 
mutually distinguishable in the abstract [in se dintinguan- 
tur], in man during his earthly course [in homine viatore] 
they are in reality not distinguished, because man, during 
hia earthly course, while aui compos, never ads ttitder 
tiecfgg'Uif." According to this statement, then, all human 
acts are free, except, c.y., when the agent is asleep, or 
otherwise incapable of truly voluntary action. And F. 
Ballerini made on this no adverse comment whatever. 

In his edition of 1875 we find F. Gui-y's words slightly 
mudilied. They now run thus : 

" Although the Free and the Voluntary are distingnishcd in 
the abstract — as is plain Irom the Dt;fiuitiou of the two— ncver- 
thelesB in tUime acts in wiiich man on this earth tends to hia 
ond, they are, in fact, never aeparuted ; for whenever any act ia 
voluntary, it is free, and ci'm vend. The reftBon is, becaUBo, as 
S. Thomas aayK, in those acta which are directed to [man's] 
tiltimate end, nothiug is found so bad as to contain no admixture 
of good ; and nothing so good as to sutBce in all respects [for 
satisfaction of desire]. Now. the only thing which the will has 
not the power to abstain from willing ia that which bus the 
nnmiied qnality of good [oompletain boni rationem babet] ; 
mich is perfect beatitude, or [man's] ultimate end, fur the sake 
of which all [other] things are desired." 
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Here, it will be seeu, F. Gury ia making a diatincHon, ' 
whicli he had not made in his earlier editions, between 
those acts, on one band, which men perform as condimve 
to their ultimate end. and those acts, on th(> other hand, in 
which they aim immediately at that ultimate end itaelf. 
It will be further seen that, as regards these latter acts, 
Gary regards tliem as subject to necessity of exercise no 
less than to necessity of specification. But as regards that 
vast number of perfectly voluntary actions which are 
directed immediately to some other end than that of my 
own beatitude, Gury pronounces that they are certainly 
free. Yet the enormous majority of such actions during 
the day are indubitably elicited without express self-debato 
and self-consultation. 

Ballerini, in his edition of 1878, cites at length the I 
passage of S. Thomas to which Gury refers ; and then 
adds this remark : " WhicL doctrine — accordant as it is no ] 
less with Right Reason than with the Catholic Faith — 
shows plainly in what light a certain recent philosophy ia 
to be regarded, which, under the title of "The Limits of J 
Human Liberty,' introduces without any ground [inamter J 
invehitj innumerable acts, in which [forsooth] man on 
earth (being otherwise sui compos) is supposed to be 
necesaiiated." What the " modern philosophy " is, here bo 
severely censured by F. Ballerini, we confess ouraelvea 
entirely ignorant ; but we should say from his context that 1 
it must be some Cntholk phCosopby. Ballerini himself, at j 
all events, is plainly full of suspiciou as to any phUoeopliy i 
which would circumscribe "human liberty" by ondaej 
" limits." 

Let us now pass to standard theologians of an oarlior ] 
period; or rather to Snarez, who. as will be immcdiatctj' I 
seen, may stand as representing them all, ISuares, then, J 
holds (" De Orationo," 1. 2, e. '10, n. H) tliat those acts of | 
love, which holy men elicit in u etulc of einlnut/, are Iivot' 
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Bometimes with liberty of Bpecification, always with liberty 
of exercise- No one will say that holy men in a state of 
ecstasy expressly debate and consult with themselves 
whether they shall continue their acts of love or no. And 
presently (n. 8) Suarez adds : "It is Ihe common axiotn of 
theohginns that, externally to the Beatific Vision, the will 
18 not necessitated in exercise l)y force of any object which 
is but abstractively known, however perfectly, i.e. which ia 
not known in the Beatille Vision." According to Suarez, 
then, it is the common axiom of theologians that no object 
necessitates the human will, except only God as seen face to 
face in heaven. It might indeed be a matter of reasonable 
inquiry how far so simply universal a statement — concern- 
ing the whole body of theologians — is consistent with the 
fact that many theologians consider the will to be even 
under necessity of rrerciae, when the thought of beatitude 
ia proposed in this life. There is no reason, however, for 
tM to imdertake such inquiry. We need nothing for our 
ovm purpose, except to show how unheard of among 
theologians is the particular notion which we are directly 
combating ; and this fact is most abundantly evident from 
our citations. 

We should add that Suarez (" De Bonitate et Malitia 
Actionum Humanarura," d. 5, s. 8, nn, 22-35 ; " De Gratia," 
1. 12, c. 21) makes plain how admitted a truth it is with 
theologians, that an act protracts its formal virtuousness 
or sinfulness— in other words, preserves its freedom — 
during the whole of its continuance," 

• The diBouBsioiiB in Moml Theology, ooncerning the "number" of ains, 
aoinGUmes, we iucline to fancj, produon a certnin laiBnppreJioiuioD. Il is 
EOiuetimei perhap* anwnaeiouslj auppoaed that if, duriag aome givei pcriinl, 
A'b aina aire mora Dnmeroua tlmn D'a ot the aarae kiad, A. may prcaumably be 
cooaidrred U> have ainued more grietouHly than B dnring the aame perjnj. 
But the very oppoaite infarance is quite m eomnionly llio true out-. A 
jierhaps inttrrBpta hia ainFul action fnim lime (o timp, and sgain 
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From tbe ground of theological authority we no^j 
proceed to the ground of reason. And, iii arguing with 
our present opponents, we are to take for granted the truth 
of those doctrines, and the vaHdity of those arguments, 
which they hold and adduce in common with ourselves. 
Now, in our articles against Determinism, we laid very great 
stress on that ineradicable conviction of their own Free- 
will, which is common to all mankind; a conviction which 
ifl the more remarkable because so very few can look at 
their own habitual conduct with satisfaction, if they choose 
carefully to measure it even by their own standard of right. 
All Libertarians agree with us on this matter, and lay 
stress on the fact to which we refer as furniBhing, even 
though it stood alone, a conclusive proof of Freewill, 
They say — no less than we say — that on such a subject the 
common sense and common voice of mankind are an J 
authority against which there lies no appeal. In arguing, i 
then, against (^itHt we have a right to assume the prinoipla 
to which they themselvee asseut ; we have a right to I 
assume the peremptory authority due, on tliis subject, 
the common judgment of mankind. We now, therefore, 
proceed to maintain that, when our opponents' theory is I 
embodied in concrete fact and translated into every-day J 
practice, the very doctrine of Determinism is less repnlsiTe I 
to the common sense and common voice of mankind Uiaji ' 
js their doctrine on the limits of Freewill. We will explain I 
what wo mean by a short succession of inHtances. 

We will begin with one, to which we just now referred ] 
in a different connection. Let us suppose that I have long 1 

«qaal, B rornull)' cummiU fur more of mortal lin tlinn A, pTer\K\j h 
A'a lini ua mora " HtnonDua." The nuiuber of inBtanU duriu^ whiah X J 
inorito inoreowd eternal puniibmeat i< munb imallur tliaii tbe uiiub«r <tf J 
iDiUnU duritiK wbich B dora bo. Yet B'a linful iastviD mkke np «li»t la 1 
tbu ContoMioD*! u only cwudUnI aa one <iiii, while A'a, rrom lb« nrf hel tg ' 
Ihtlr litving Iweii interrupted, count u tnonjr. On tbe ntber bund, we do 
nnt forget Ibftt, u Siumi ioca«wbere obteries. tlie fr»b ataitiDs of > murtBlly 
■iarul act lUToltet > ecrUtiu apocut malitia of ita owd. 
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reBolved on a course of grave enmity against some one who 
haa offended me, and Uiat I have long with entire con- 
eiatency acted on that resolve. It has become, indeed, an 
inveterate habit with me — a first principle, as it were, of 
conduct, BO to act ; and as to raising the question with 
myself, whether I shall or shall not continue in the samti 
groove, I should as soon raise the question with myself, 
whether I shall or shall not continue to support my children 
whom 1 tenderly love. At this moment, however, I am 
debating and consulting between two different mclluids of 
assailing my foe, which suggest themselves; and I am 
calculating which of the two will inflict on him the heavier 
blow. Under these circumstances, our opponents must say 
that I am free indeed in my choice between these two evil 
machinations, but that I am strictly neresxiliited to carry 
out my original resolve of injuring him in what way I can. 
I am strictly necessitated at this moment so to act^if our 
opponents' theory he accepted — because at this moment I 
have been as far as possible from consulting and debating 
with myself on this particular question. But if I am 
necessitated so to act, I cannot of course incur any formal 
Bin thereby. In other words, I no more commit formal sin 
at this moment by pursuing hia ruin to the bitter end, than 
I commit formal am by giving my daughter a new bonnet 
in proof of my affection. 

Tboae Catholics, who are more or less implicated in the 
theory which we are opposing, sometimes seek to evode the 
force of our objection by a singular reply. They reply, 
that, under the supposed cu-cumstances, though my earnest 
resolve of crushing my enemy be not directly free, yet it ia 
free " in causa ; in its cause." They argue, therefore, that 
they can consistently call my present resolve formally 
sinful, because they consider that resolve to be "/'''''' "'* '"'* 
cauge." But what ia meant by this recognized theological 
csprcssion 7 There is no doubt whatever about its mean- 
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ing. My resolve, they must mean to say, was " directly " 
free at its outset, because then I did debate and consult I 
with myaelf whether I should or should not form it. More- 1 
over, at that time of outset 1 was well aware that, if I 1 
formed such a resolve, the issue would in all probability ba I 
a long continuance of my revengeful action. Consequently, 
they urge, I (/ten incurred the formal guilt of my suhBequenfc j 
evil machinations. Well, the whole of this is entirely true ; ] 
but then it is no less entirely irrelevant. Indeed, their J 
making such an answer is but an unconscious attempt to I 
throw dust into the eyes of their critic. For we are not I 
now discussing with om- opponents thi^ moral quality ot ] 
that e^nl action — now so long past — which I e!icit«d in j 
forming my detestable resolve. We are discussing with J 
them the moral quality of my present evil voHtiou ; wherein. J 
I apply myself to the vigorously carriiiiig out that earlier] 
resolve, without any pause of self-debate and self-conBoIta- J 
tion. And their theory must compel them to admit that I 
this volition is destitute of liberty, and exempt, therefore, ' 
from sin. According to their tenet, w*j say, I am as exempt 
from formal sin in continuing my settled plan of revenge, 
as though I were engaged in hymning the divine praiscsi 
or in spiritually assisting a sinner on his death-bed. 

As an opposite picture, before we proceed to the oose oil 
saintly Catholics, let us take a more ordinary specimen ot I 
human virtue. Let us look, c.i/., at such a person as tba I 
excellent Elizabeth Fry ; and such a work as her reformat J 
tion of the Newgate female prisoners. " The pleasures 
which London affords to the wealthy, were at the dispoBal 
uf her leisure. But a casual visit paid to Newgate in 1818 
revealed to her the squalor and misery of the wretched 
inmates. She succeeded in forming a society of ladicH, who 
undertook to visit the female prisoners. The most hardenelj 
and depraved evinced gratitude ; and those who had hitlierta J 
been uimianageable, became docile under her gentle trcatJ 
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ment." ■ One cannot Buppoae tliat she entered on this 
noble enterprise without much planning, eelf-dehate, self- 
consultation : and in the planning it, our opponents will say 
that she ^as free. But when hor heart and soul became 
absorbed in her glorious work — when she no more dreamed 
of debating with herself whether she should discontinue it, 
than of debating with herself whether she should include 
dancing lessons in her course of instruction — then, for- 
sooth, her Freewill collapsed. Thenceforward there was 
no more formal virtue in her noble labours, than if instead 
thereof she had spent her husband's money in equipages 
and dress, and had enjoyed in full "the pleasures which 
London offers to the wealthy." 

In truth, on this amazing theory, there can be no 
such thing as confirmed laudableneas or confirmed repre- 
hensibleness of conduct. When my habit of virtue or of 
ein ia confirmed, I no longer of course commonly dehale or 
consult with myself whether I shall act in accordance with 
its promptings ; and, not being free therefore on such 
occasions, I cannot by possibility act either laudably or 
reprehensibly. 

Then consider the devout and interior Catholic, who 
labours day by day and hour by hour that his successive 
acts be virtually and energetically referred to God. He 
may spare himself the pains, if our opponents' theory hold, 
as far as regards any supposed laudableness which can 
thence accrue. If indeed he were weak-kneed and half- 
beai'ted in his spiritual Ufo, if be were frequently debaliit<i 
and consulting with himself whether he should trouble him- 
self at all with referring his acts to God, then he might no 
doubt from time to time elicit acts formally virtuous. But 
it is far othcm'iso nitb a fervent Catholic. Again and again 
he is too much immersed in the thought of G<xl. to think 
reflesivoly about himsdf. He dwells on the mysteries of 
• SiiRbtlr abridged from Walpole'i " HiaUuy of EukIbiuI," 7oL L p. 20it. 
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Christ; he makes corresponding acts of faith, hope, 
love ; he prays for the Church ; he prays for his enemies 
he prays for the various pious ends which he has at heart 
and his thoughts are entii-ely filled with such holy contei 
piations. Who will be absurd enough to say that this hi 
man has all this time been espressly debating with Lim 
whether he shall or shall not cease from his prayers 
meditations ? Yet, except so long as such debate contini 
he possesses forsooth no liberty ; and his prayers are 
more formally good and meritorious than if he were in 
and asleep. 

Surely such a view of things as we have been exhibiting, 
is one which would inexpressibly shock any reasonable man 
who should contemplate it in detail. And yet we cannot, 
for the life of us see how the consequences which we bai 
named fail to follow in their entirety from tliat theory 
the limits of Freewill, which we so earnestly oppt 
Now, on a question so profoundly mixed up with evi 
man's most intimate experience, it is not too much to 
that the universal testimony of mankind is a conoIaBive 
proof of truth. Moreover, as we have already pointed ont, 
the adverse testimony of mankind is a consideration which 
indicts a blow of quite singular force on those particular 
thinkers, with whom we are just now in controversy. They 
press the adverse testimony of mankind, as condasii 
against Determinists ; and we in our turn press it, as e^ 
more conclusive against themselves. 

Such is the first reply, which we adduce against our 
opponents. Our second is the following : — The main argu- 
ment, it will be remembered, by which we purported to 
establish Freenill, was based on man's experienced power 
of putting forth anti-impulsive effort. AVe here assums 
that our present opponents agree with us on the validity of 
oar reasoning on this head ; because of course it was in our 
earlier papers, and not in this, that the proper opportouity 
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occurred for vindicating the efficacy of our earlier argument. 
So much, then, aa this we may consider to be common 
ground between our present opponents and oiu-selves : viz. 
that whenever I put forth "anti-impulsive effort," in that 
moment at all events I possesa Freewill, Let ub proceed, 
then, to point out how very frequently it happens, that I 
am putting forth, perhaps very Buecessfnlly, these anti- 
impulsive efforts on occasions when I do not dream of 
dribat'ing and conatdting with myself whether I shall put 
them forth, I have received, e.g., some stinging insult; I 
have offered it to God ; I have firmly resolved, by His grace, 
steadfastly to resist all revengeful emotions thence arising, 
I make this resolve once for all : and I no more dream of 
dubalinfi with myself whether I shall continue to act on it, 
than of debating with myself whether I shall in due course 
eat my dinner. Yet how frequent at first, perhaps almost 
unintcrmitting, are my anti -impulsive efforts. Again and 
again, while I am engaged iu my daily occupations, the 
thought of the insult I have received sweeps over my soul 
like a storm, awakening vivid emotions in correspondence. 
As every such successive emotion arises, I exert myself 
vigorously to oppose its prompting. But the most superficial 
glance will show that such exertion is very far oftener than 
not put forth spontaneously, imhesitatingly, eagerly ; with- 
out any admixture whatever of self-debate and self-con- 
sultation. Nay, it is precisely in proportion as this may 
be the case — in proportion as the element of self-debate 
and self-consultation is more conspicuously absent — in 
such very proportion that particular argument for my 
possessing Freewill becomes more obviously irresistible, 
which is based on the promptitude and vigour of my anti- 
impulsive effort. 

Thirdly, another consideration must not be omitted, 
which does not indeed rise in the way of argument above 
the sphere of probability, but which, within that sphere, is 
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surely of estreiue weight. There is no question on which 
the infidels of this day profesH tbemselvea more profoundly 
agnostic, than this : Wliat is the meaning, the drift, the 
Eiguificftnce of man's life on earth ? Is life worth living ? 
And if BO, on what grounds ? Theistic Libertarians most 
justly claim it as an especial merit of their creed, that it 
supplies 80 intelligible and effective an answer to tUiel 
question. This Hfe, they say, is predominantly 
by God to nsan. as a place of probation ; such that 
conduct here depend results of unspeakable importai 
hereafter. Yet, according to those particular Libertarii 
with whom we are now in controversy, a man's probation u 
at last conlined to certain rare and exceptional passages 
his earthly existence. Even of that normal period, durii 
which his will is most thoroughly self-masterful, active, 
energetic, supreme over emotion — during which he devisi 
and carries out his chief schemes, develops his most fertile 
resources, manifests and moulds his own most distingniah- 
ing specialties of character, — very far the larger portion is 
entirely exttnial to this work of probation, which one wouli 
expect to find so pervasive and absorbing. During far 
greater portion of this period, we say, our opponents are 
quired by their theory to account him destitute of FreewiUj 
unworthy, therefore, of either praise or blame ; incapaoi< 
tated for either success or failure in his course of probation. 

It is quite impossible that a theory, so paradoxical and 
startling, could have found advocates among men undeni- 
ably able and thoughtful, had there not beeu at least sotni 
one superficially plausible argument adducible in its favoi 
We have already said that there is one such argument 
we have no more imperative duty in our present essi 
than fairly to exhibit and confront it. We will suppose 
opponent then to plead thus : 

" I am not free at this moment, unless I have the 
proximate power at this moment, either to do what I do or 
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to abetsin from doing it. But I cannot have this proximate 
power of choice, unlesB I have what may be called a 
' proximate warning ; ' nor can I have this, unless I have 
expressly in my mind the two alternatives between which I 
am to choose. I promised my daughter that, the next time 
I went to the neighbouring town, I would bring her back 
some stamped note-paper. "Well, here I am, close to the 
Etationer'a shop ; but I have clean forgotten all about my 
promise. No one will say that, under these circumstances, 
I have proximate power of choice as to getting the note- 
paper. Why not ? Because I have received no proximate 
vaming. Let the remembrance of my promise flash across 
my mind, this affords the condition required. In like 
manner, if I am expressly debating and consulting with 
myself at this moment whether I shall do this act or abstain 
from it, here is my proximate warning. But if I am not 
thus expressly debating and consulting, then I have no 
proximate warning at all, nor proximate power of choice." 
Now, in replying to this, we will conline our discussion 
to perfectly voluntary acts. Our contention, as a whole, is 
that all perfectly voluntary acts are perfectly free ; and 
that all imperfectly voluntary acta have a certain imperfect 
freedom of their own. But assuredly no one who is con- 
vinced of the former doctrine will stumble at the latter ; 
and we need not trouble ourselves, therefore, with specially 
arguing in its favour. Then, for our own part, we follow 
Suarez in thinking that even as regards men's desire of 
beatitude, however accurately they may apprehend that 
blessing, they possess therein full liberty of exercise* And 
accordingly we hold, as just set forth, that all perfectly 
volimtary acts in this life, without exception, are perfectly 
free. This, then, being understood, the sum of the answer 
we should give to the argument above drawn out is this. 



* TlilH particular question aeem 
that there U do DectMBilf of giving 
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and we submit our view with profound ( 
judgment of Catholic theologiaua and philosophers : I'i 
poBsess an intrinsic i-ontiniiom seine of my own Freewill^.l 
and this sense amply suffices to give me the proximata-'] 
warning required for proximate power of choice. Now, ■ 
therefore, to exhibit this statement in greater detail, and! 
to defend it by argument. 

It is commonly said by Libertarians, whether Catholial 
or non-Catholic, that man's Freewill is a simple and I 
unmistakable fact of experience. Arriaga, e.g., considera i 
it to be 80 immediate an object of perception that you can, J 
as it were, touch it with your hand (quasi manu palpare). 
And, indeed, a very common expression is that men araj 
" conscious " of their own Freewill. Mr. Stuart Mill 
objected to this use of language. " We are conaciout," he 
said, " of what is, not of what leUl or can be." In one of 
our previous essays we admitted that, on the verbal 
question, we are disposed here to agi'ee with Mr. Mill,* 
though he had himself in a former work, by his own con- 
fession, used the word " consciousness " in the very sense , 
to which he here objected. He had used the word aa { 
expressing "the whole of our familiar and intimate know- 
ledge concerning ourselves." However, we willingly I 
accepted Mr. Mill's second thoughts in repudiation of hiaJ 
first thoughts ; and we have throughout abstained from I 
using the word " consciousness" in the sense to which he | 
objected. " We will ourselves," we added, "use the word! 
• self-intimacy ' to express what is here spoken of." Wa I 
will not, then, say that I am " conscious " of my own Free- I 
will, but that 1 have a " self-intimate continuous eenea ( 
thereof." 8o much on the question of words; and Dowi 
fur the substance of what we would say. 

How is this self-intimate continuous sense engendered'! 

* Vlv hare ipokvii un lilt meaning of thia word "ooiiKilriui" it) ajiktIowJ 
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of tEe power which I have over ray own actions ? Let ua 
first consider, by way of illustration, another Belf-intimate 
continuous sense of power which I also indubitably 
possess : my sense of my power over my own limbs. 
When I was first bom, I was not aware of this power ; but 
my unintermittent exercise thereof has gradually given me 
a self-intimate continnoua sense of my possessing it. A 
student, let ua suppose, has been sitting for three hours on 
the edge of a cliff at his favourite watering-place, immersed 
in mathematics. A little girl passes not far from him, and 
falls over the cliff, to the great damage of her clothes, and 
some damage of her person. Her mother reproaches the 
mathematician for not having prevented the accident, 
though probably enough he may have quite a sufficient 
defence at his command. But suppose what he does say 
were precisely this ; " I could not reach yonr child without 
movinif ; and in the hurry of the moment I really did not 
remember that I had the j>ower of moving. I must tell you 
that it was full three hours since I last had moved my 
legs; and you cannot be surprised, therefore, that my 
remembrance of my possessing the jiower to move them 
was none of the freshest." The mother would feel that he 
was here adding insult to injury. Had she scientific words 
at her command, she would energetically press on him the 
fact that his sense of his power over his limbs is not a 
fitful, intermittent sense, liable to temporary suspension ; 
but, on the contrary, is such a continuous, self-intimate 
sense as would have most amply sufficed had he possessed 
any genuine inclination to move. 

Now, as to the still more important power which I 
possess — the power of resisting my will's spontaneous 
impulse — my experience of it, no doubt, did not begin for 
(say) a year or two after I had habitually experienced my 
power over my limbs. But when once it did begin, it was 
called into almost as frequent exercise. If I received a 
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good moral and religious education, tliat very statemeDil 
means that I was repeatedly summoned to tbe exercise 1 
of anti-impulsive effort in the interests of religion aud I 
morality. If I received no such education, the circum- J 
stances of each moment nevertheless brought with them J 
after their own fashion a lesson, entirely similar as regards J 
oui- present argument. My life would have been eimply I 
intolerable had I not a thousand times a day energetically I 
resisted my will's spontaneous impulse in order to aveit 1 
futnre suffering and discomfort, or in order to avoid the 1 
displeasure of those among whom I lived. This proposition I 
we assume, from our previous essays on the subject. In J 
accordance, then, with the well-known laws of human I 
nature, I acquired by degrees, as I grew up, a self-intimata 1 
continuous sense that I have the power of resisting at 1 
pleasure my spontaneous impulse ; or, in other words, thai I 
my Will is Free. My notion of acting nt all with perfect I 
voluntariness has become indissolubly associated with my I 
notion of acting/rcf/i/. I have a self-intimate continaooBj 
sense that I am no slave to circumstances, whether external | 
or internal ; that I have true control over my own conduct;' 
that I am responsible foe my own voluntary acts. Th6 1 
vei'y consciousness that I am acting voltmlar'd)/ carries with I 
it the sense that I am acting frMif. This self-intimata I 
Beuse suffices to give me proximate warning at each instant J 
of perfectly voluntary action ; and so siiflices to give me a I 
true proximate power of choice, whatever I may be about 1 
at the moment, between continuing to do tt and abstainingfl 
therefrom, 

Btforu going further, let us examine what we have nov^ 
said by tbe test of plain facts ; and let us once more resortil 
to our old illustration of the revengeful man. I am firmlyj 
resolved to inllict on my enemy whatever suffering 1 can ; J 
for such, indeed, is my rooted and inveterate principle < 
conduct; but 1 am debating with myself what method < 
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aggrefision will just now be moat conducive to my end. 
Now, we say tliis. If I believe in Freewill at all, and if I 
ehooBe to think about the matter at all, 1 cannot possibly 
persuade myself that the doctiine of "limited" Freewill 
here holds good. I cannot possibly persuade myself that 
I am free indeed at this moment in my choice between 
these particular machinations ; but that my jieneral resolve 
of crushing him is a necessitated act, for which I incur no 
present responsibility. We really do not think that any 
one capable of self-introspection would here even dream of 
any statement contrary to ours, except under extremest 
pressure of a paradoxical theory. But if I cannot possibly 
persuade myself that my resolve is necessitated — this is 
merely to say, in other words, that I invincibly recognize 
within myself the proximate power of choosing at this 
moment to abandon such resolve. 

In truth, the cases are by no means rare in which it is 
most obvious on the surface — in which no one can by 
possibility doubt — that I have most abundant proximate 
power of choice without any debate or self-consultation. 
The whole psychology of habit, as we have already 
implied, is here directly to our purpose. I have acquii-ed 
a deeply-rooted habit of forgivingness, and receive a 
stinging insult. Spontaneously and instinctively, as soon 
as my will obtains even a very moderate degree of self- 
mastery, I select between the two alternatives of succumb- 
ing or not succumbing to my violent emotion. I select the 
virtuous alternative ; I fight successfully God's battle in 
my soul ; I should be utterly ashamed of myself if I 
condescended to self-debate and self-consultation. It is 
precisely because I do not so condescend that I have inore 
proximate power, not less, of making my effective choice 
between the two alternatives. 

It may be said, no doubt, that this sense of proximate 
power, given me by an acquired habit, is not continiioua; 
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for it is only at comparatively rare intervals that any 
given ac<)uirecl habit has occasion of exhibiting its efficacy. 
Still, other inBtances are easily found in which my Belf- 
intimate sense of proximate power does continue nniBter' 
mittently. Consider, e.g,, my self-intimate sense of 
power which I possess to talk correct English, oi 
practise correct spelling. Consider a groom's self-intimate 
continuous sense that he possesses the power of riding, or 
a law-clerk's that be possesses the power of writing legibly. 
Again, a very conspicuous instance of what we mean is 
afforded by the phenomena of gentlemanliness. One who 
has lived all his life in thoroughly gentlemanly society has 
a continuous self-intimate sense of his power to comport 
himself like a gentleman throughout every event of the 
day. Or let us adduce a very different iilustratioQ. 
Suppose I am suffering under some affection in the necki 
which makes this or that posture intensely painful. At 
first it does not happen so very unfrequently that I 
accidentally assume the posture and incur tlie penalty. 
But as time advances, I obtain by constant practice tb* 
desired knack of so moving myself as to avoid pain ; and 
the possession of that power is speedily followed by my, 
self-intimate continuous sense of its possession. 

The sum, then, of what we have been saying is tbi«; 
On one hand, the self-intimate continuous sense of poB- 
sessing this or that proximate power is by no means an 
uncommon fact in human nature. On the other hand, it 
is established by due introspection, and easily explicable 
also by recognized psychological laws, that men do possess 
this self-intimate continuous sense of thoir proximate 
power, either to acquiesce in their spontaneous impulse of; 
the moment, or to resist it. In other words, they posBeat'- 
a self-intimate continuous sense of Freewill ; a sense wbia] 
at every moment gives them proximate warning of tbeic: 
responsibility. 
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Such, we are convinced, is substantially true doctrine 
concerning the extent of Freewill ; and we only wish we 
had space to enter on its more complete and detailed 
exposition. One theological objection, however, occurs to 
us as possessing a certain superficial plausibility, an objec- 
tion founded on that very doctrine which we alleged 
against our opponents, yiz. the doctrine of our Blessed 
Lady's interior life. U men's self-intimate sense of liberty 
is founded on their repeatedly experienced power of resist- 
ing spontaneous impulse, how, it may be aslied, can she 
have acquired it who was never even once called on or 
permitted to resist spontaneous impulse ? But the answer 
is obvious enough. Those most noteworthy characteristics, 
wbich so conspicuously distinguished her interior life from 
that of ordinary mortals, did not arise, we need hardly say, 
from the fact that her nature differed from theirs ; but 
from a cause quite different. Tbey rose from the fact that, 
over and above that perfection of natural and supernatural 
endowments with which she started, God wrought within 
her a series of quite exceptional Providential operations — 
operations which preserved her infallibly &om sin, from 
concupiscence, from moral imperfection, from interruption 
of her holy acts and affections. If this continuous sense of 
Freewill, therefore, were required for the formal virtuoua- 
ness of her acts, it is included in the very idea of God's 
dealings wlh her, that He either directly infused this sense 
into her soul, or otherwise secured for her its possession. 
And if it be further inquired how her possession of Free- 
will was consistent with the fact that her unintermittently 
virtuous action was infallibly secured, nothing on this bead 
need be added to the most lucid explanation given by 
Suarez and other theologians. For our own purpose, 
however, we should further explain that, though she 
possessed Freewill, as did our Blessed Lord, we do not for 
a moment mean to imply that she was in a state of 
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pTolnition. And we should aUo add, once for all, that whi 
remarks we have further to make in this essay will not be i 
intended as including our Blessed Lady within their scope, J 
but only as applying to other human persons. 



We have now completed all which strictly belongs to oi 
direct theme, and must once more express that we pi 
forth all our remarks with diffidence and deference, sul 
mitting them to the judgment of Catholic theologians andl 
philosophers. But we would further polieit the indulgenoe! 
of our readers while we touch, as briefly as we can, two 
further subjects, which are in somewhat close connection 
with our theme, which throw much light on it, and which 
are in some sense necessary as its complement. No ona 
can more regret than we do the unwieldy length whiol 
thus accrues to our essay. But the course of our series'' 
will not bring ua again into contact with the two subjects 
to which we refer ; and if we do not enter on them now, 
we shall have no other opportunity of doing so. We cannot 
attempt indeed to do them any kind of justice, or to set 
forth in detail the arguments which seem to us adducible 
for our doctrine concerning them. Still, we are very, 
desirous of at least stating tbo said doctrine ; in hope thi 
other more competent persons may correct and compli 
whatever is here mistaken or defective. 

The first of these two subjects concerns the relation 
between Freewill and Morality. And at storting let 
flsplatn the sense of our term, when we say that, daring 
certain periods, a man has a " prevalent remembrance " of. 
this or that truth. A merchant, e.g., is busily occupied 
this moment on 'Change. There are certain general 
ciples and maiLims of mercantile conduct which he bl 
practically learned by long experience, of which he pi 
Ber\-e8 a " prevalent remembrance " throwgliout his perio4J 
of profeHsional engagement. This does not mean that 
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is actually thinking of them all the time ; but that he has 
acquired a certain quahty of mind, in virtue of which, 
during his mercantile transactions, these various principles 
and maxims are proximately ready to step, as it were, 
into his mind on every appropriate occasion. Or to take 
a very different instance. A fos-bunter, while actually in 
the field, preserves a " prevalent remembrance " of certain 
practical rules and sporting axioms — on the practicability, 
C.I}., of such or such a fence — which again and again saves 
him from coming to grief. Now, this " prevalent remem- 
brance" may in some cases, instead of being confined to 
particular periods, become "pervasive" of a man's whole 
waking life. Let ua take two instances of this, similar to 
two which we have already given in a somewhat different 
connection. The thoroughly gentlemanly man enjoys all 
day long a "pervasive remembrance " of the general laws 
and principles which appertain to good breeding. And one 
who for many years has had a malady in his neck, pos- 
sesses all day long a " pervasive remembrance" of what 
are those particular postures which would give bim pain. 
This does not mean either that the gentlemanly man, or 
again the neck-affected man, never for one moment forgets 
himself ; but it does mean that the instants of such forget- 
fulness are comparatively very few. 

This terminology being imderstood, we submit the 
following proposition. As all men on one hand, throughout 
all their long periods of perfectly voluntary action, possess 
a self-intimate sense of their Freewill ; so on the other 
hand, dui-jng the same periods, they preserve a " pervasive 
remembrance " of two cardinal truths. These two truths 
are (1) that virtuousness has a paramount claim on their 
allegiance ; and (2) that pleasurableneaa, whether positive 
or negative, will incessantly lead them captive, whenever 
they do not actively resist it. We have already said that 
we have no space here for anytiiing like a due eiLbibitiou 
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of the arguments adducible in support of our atatameni 
and as regards, indeed, tlie second of our two cardinal 
truths, we suppose every one will be disposed readily 
enough to accept it. As regards the former of our truths 
— that virtuousness has a paramount claim on men's 
allegiance — we have, of course, nothing to do here with 
proving that it is a truth. This task we consider ourselvea 
to liave abundantly performed on more than one earlier 
occasion, and we would refer especially to our essay on 
" Ethics in its bearing on Theism," Again, we are not foe 
a moment forgetting, that men differ most widely from each' 
other, on the surface at least, as to what are those particular! 
acts and habits, which deserve, tlie name of " virtnous." 
Still, we have maintained confidently, on those earlier 
occaBions, that the idea " virtuousness," as found in th«.j 
minds of all, is one and the same simple idea ; and that' 
virtuousness, so understood, is really recognized by all 
men, as having a paramount claim on their allegiance. 
Wliat we are here specially urging is that, throughout their 
period of perfectly voluntary action, all men, even the moi 
abandoned, preserve a " per\'asive remembrance " of 
truth. 

We have already explained how entirely impossible it is 
on the present occasion, to attempt any adequate exhibi' 
tion of the arguments adducible for our doctrine ; but each 
considerations as the following are those on which 
should rely. Firstly, let it be observed how indefinitely 
large is the number of moral judgments which succeed 
each other in every one's mind throughout the day. " 1 
am bound to do what I am paid for doing." " K behaved 
far better than L under those circumstances." " U 
really an unmitigated scoundrel." " No praise can be too 
great for N's noble sacrifice." " How base it was of to 
tell me those lies! " " What cruel injustice I received at 
the hands of F i " It is not merely men that hve by moral 
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rule, and look carefully after their consciences, who are 
quite continually thus Rpeaking ; but the general rough 
mass of mankind. Even habitual knaves and cheats are 
no less given than honest people, to censm-e the conduct 
of others as being unjust, oppressive, mendacious, or 
otherwise immoral. " There ia " moral " honour " and 
moral dishonour "among thieves." The notion of right 
and wrong, in one shape or other, is never long absent 
from any one's thoughts ; even his explicit thought. Then, 
secondly, let those psychical facts he considered which 
have led ethical philosophers of the intuitionist school to 
insist on " the still small voice of conscience ; " the instinc- 
tive efforts of evil men to stifle that voice ; the futility of 
such efforts ; etc.* We are entirely confident that such 
statements are most amply borne out by experienced 
psychical facts, though we cannot here enter on the 
investigation. 

If the doctrine be accepted which we have here put 
forth, assuredly it throws most important light on man's 
moral constitution. My self-intimate sense of Freewill, 
we have already seen, gives me unintermittent information 
of my responsibility for my acts, one by one. But now 
further, the Moral Voice, which speaks so constantly within 
me, in emphatic correspondence with that information, 
gives me full proximate warning, by what slmidurd I am 
to measure those acts. On one hand, I am free to choose ; 
while on the other hand, I ou;iht to choose virtuously. The 
claims of virtuousness, the attractions of pleasurableuess — 
these are, as one may say, the two poles between which 
my moral conduct vibrates. Either motive of action is 

* 80, M one iiuUnce out of ft tbouund, F. Kleiitgen speaki. " Oon- 
•eienoe," heM;B,'*dDeaiiot altniya so speak and niw its voicu m Ut take 
from mau the power of taming from it and n/iuing to liitcn." " It ia o/lm 
In mui'i power to abetuio from entering into himself and (aiding hit ear to 
tliBt Toioe," etc. Wa quoted the whole of F. Klciitgeo's very reionrkahle 
puMga in oar esny on Implicit and Explicit Thouglit. 
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legitimate within its sphere, but one of the two rightfiilly 
claims supreraacy over the other. And my self-iutimate 
sense of Freewill unfalteringly reminds me that I am 
here and now justly reprehensible and worthy ot panish- 
ment, so far as I rebel against the higher claim, ander 
solicitation of the lower attractiveness. 



The second subject on which we desire to touch 
certain thesis concerning the kind and degree of advertei 
required for mortal sin. That tenet concerning the exi 
of Freewill, which it has been our direct purpose 
oppose, is very seldom, if indeed ever, applied by Catholics 
to their appraisement of virtuous actions. One never faeara, 
e.g., that a holy man's prayer is necessitated, and therefon 
destitute of merit, because he has not been just debat 
and consulting with himself whether he shall or shall 
continue it. But there are two classes of occasion, 
think, on which the tenet of limited Freewill does at timi 
consciously or unconsciously, find issue. One of these 
when the Catholic defends Freewill against Determinii 
under which circumstances he is sometimea tempted by tl 
exigencies of controversy to minimize hia doctrine : and 
this matter we have now sufficiently spoken. The other 
occasion is, when question is raised concerning the ad- 
vertence required for mortal sin. Hero, then, alone wm 
be ample reason for our wishing not to he entirely silei 
oh this grave theological question. But, by a corioi 
coincidence, there is another reason, altogether distinct, 
which make^ it pertinent that we enter on this particular 
Bnbject. For the thesis to which we have referred, if con- 
sistently carried out, would place in a quite extraordinarily 
and preposterously favourable light the moral position of 
those Infidels who arc our immediate oppouenis through^, 
out onr present series of essays. 

Some Catholics, then, seem to hold that no mortal 
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can be formally committct!, unless (1) the agent explicitly 
advert to the circumstance, that there is at least grave 
doubt whether the act to which he is solicited be not 
mortally sinful ; and unless (2), after having so adverted, 
he resolve by a perfectly voluntary choice on doing it.* 
Now, we admit most heartily that here is contained an 
admirable practical rule, as regards a large class of persona 
whom Moral Theology ia especially required to consider. 
Take a Catholic who is ordinarily and normally averse to 
mortal sin, and who regularly frequents the Confessional. 
Such a man may be certain that some given past act, 
which tends to give him scruple, was not formally a mortal 
sin, unless, at the time of doing it, he esphcitly adverted 
to the cirenmstance, that there was grave doubt at least 
whether the act were not mortally sinful. But the thesia 
of which we are speaking seems sometimes laid down — not 
as supplying a teat practically available in certain normal 
eases, but as espressing a necessary and universal truth. 
If this be the thesis really intended, our readers will 
readily understand our meaning, when we said just now 
that it seems intimately connected with that tenet of Umited 
Freewill which we have been so earnestly opposing. In 
the first place, there is on the surface a very strong family 
likeness between the two theories. Then further, we are 
really not aware of any reasoning by which the " explicit 
advertence " theory can be defended, unless its advocates 
assume the tenet of limited Freewill. But, however thia 
may be, we would enti'eat theologians duly to consider 
some few of the consequences which would result, if the 
" explicit advertence " thesis were accepted. We will begin 
mth the case of those antitheistic Infidels, who are at this 
time so increasing in number and aggressiveness. 

• Bnch seamB tho obvious Benao of Gujy's oiposition, "De Peccatis," n. 
150. S. AlplioDBo and Soavini ate for mnre guuded kogoage. Bnuez giTM i 
a. moBt thonghtful treotmont of tlie matler— " De VolnoUrio," d. 4, ■. 3, I 
we have no ■pane for citing the dicta of theologians, 
VOL. n. 2 
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The Antitheist, then, would not Le accounted capa'ble c 
mortal sin at all. What Catholics call " sin " is Bometbing 
moet definite aiid special. " Sin," in the Catholic's view, 
is separated by an absolutely immeasurable gulf from ail 
other evils whatever ; insomuch that all other evils put 
together do not approach to that gravity, which exista in 
even one venial sin. But the whole body of Antitheista 
(we never heard of one esception) entirely deny that thei 
can be any such "malitia" as tliis, in any \ 
conceivable act. It is simply impossible, then, as regards 
any act in the whole world which the Antitheist may 
choose to commit, that he shall, before committing : 
have asked himself whether it were mortally sinful, 
consequently, according to the thesis we are criticizinj 
it is simply impossible that any act in the whole world 
which he may choose to commit, can be formally a mort 
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Consequently no such thing is possible to any humEin 
being, as gravely culpable ignorance of God. Ignorance 
of God, according to Catholic doctrine, cannot he gravely 
culpable unless it result from the formal commission of 
mortal sin ; and Antitheists, according to this thesis, ara 
unable formally to commit mortal sin. Now, we 
feir from wishing here to imply any special doctrine, ooD^ 
ceming invincible ignorance of God : few theological taal 
we think, are just now more urgent than a profound trei 
ment of this whole question. But that there is not, i 
cannot possibly be, any ignorance of God which is not" 
invincible, this our readers will confess to be a startling 
proposition. We submit, however, that it follows inevitably 
from the thesis before us. 

From Antitheists let us proceed to Tbeietio 
Catholics. Suarez quotes with entire assent 8. AugOBtiiw'sl 
view that the two causes which, immeasurably more than 
any other, keep back a non-Catholic from discerning tbe 
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Church's claimH, are (1) pride and (2) worldlinsBs.* Yet 
in regard to these two classes of sins, which, in the judgment 
of S. Augustine and of Suarez, spread so subtle a poison 
through man's moral nature, and so signally dim man's 
spiritual discernment, how can the thesis which we are 
opposing account them mortally sinful at all? What 
proud man ever reflected on his pride ? What worldly man 
on his worldliness? Suppose, e.g., a man considered him- 
self to reflect on the fact that he is eliciting a mortally 
sinful act of pride — all men would be at once sure that 
it is his very huviility which deceives him. He who is at 
this moment committing what is materially a mortal sin 
of pride, most certainly does not dream that he is so doing ; 
and still less does he explicitly advert to the circumstance. 
Or consider some other of the odious characters to be 
foimd in the non-Catholic world. Take, e.g., the typical 
revolutionary demagogue. He is filled with spite and envy 
towards those more highly placed than himself. He con- 
soles himself for this anguish by inbaJing complacently 
the senseless adulation of his dupes. He gives no thought 
to their real interest, though he may persuade himself that 
the fact is otherwise, but uses them as instruments for his 
own profit and aggrandizement. How often does this villain 
reflect on his villainy from one year's end to another ? God 
in His mercy may visit him with illness or affliction ; but 
otherwise the thought never occurs to him that he is 
specially sinful at all. Yet would you dare to deny, that 
daring a large part of his earthly existence he is formally 
committing mortal sin ? And remarks entirely similar 
may be made on the whole catalogue of those specially 

* " Hereif is found in a man tifter two different faeliion*, viz. eilber m 
himself author of the hereej, or <u penuaded bj another. And it does not 
•riso after the former fssbion, except either from pride or from too great affec- 
tion for earthlj and senBlble ohjeotu, as Angurtine raye. But he who ia 
drawn bjr another into beree; either iuiitntCB [the heresiarcb bifflaeir] in 
pride and worldlincBB, or else is derived ignorADlly and through a certaia 
■iiiiplidty." (" De Amisrioiie InnoceDtiK," a. 2, *. 17.) 
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odious offences which are built on fanaticism and 
deceptioQ. 

And now, lastly, we would solicit theologians to consider 
how such a thesis as we are considering will apply even to 
those Catholics who absent themselves from the Confes- 
sional and are confirmed sinners. Look at our old case of 
the revengeful man. Jly resolve of injuring my enemy in 
every way I can has become, by indulgence, a part, one 
may say, of my nature ; and I am at this moment immersed 
in some scheme for inflicting on him further calamity, 
have been profoundly habituated, these several years pi 
to eet the Church's lessons at deEance, and to comi 
mortal sin without stint or scruple. In consequence 
this, I no more explicitly advert to the fact that I 
sinning mortally in my revengeful resolves, than I ex- 
plicitly advert to the fact that I am passing through certain 
streets, on my daily trodden roatl from my office to my 
home. Now, there is no Catholic, we suppose, who will not 
admit that I continue to be formally committing a large 
number of mortal sins during all this protracted course ol 
vindictiveness. But how can such an admission be recon- 
ciled with the thesis which we are opposing ? 

Now take an importantly different instance. I am jost 
beginning an habitually wicked life. I secretly retain some 
large sum, which I know to be some one else's property ; or 
I enter into permanent immoral relations with another 
person. I cannot get the fact out of my head, and so I am 
always reflecting on my sinfulness; while I still cannot 
make up my mind to amend. I formally, therefore, commit 
mortal sin at pretty well every moment of my waking life. 
Time, however, goes on ; and in due course I become 
80 obdurate that I do not reflect for a moment, from week's 
end to week's end, on the circumstance that I am setting 
God's Law at defiance. Let us briefly contrast theae two 
periods. Suppose, c.^., I make my de^itive resolution (rf 
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remaining in sin on Uareli 12, 1871, and since that day- 
have not once made any real effort to reform. Then com- 
pare the moral life which I led on March 13, 1871, with 
that which I led on March 13, 1881. On the eaiiier day I 
waB, beyond the possibility of doubt, formally committing 
mortal ain almost every moment of the day, during which 
I was not asleep or tipsy ; because I was constantly reflect- 
ing on my wicked life, and pui-posing to continue it. Now, 
my acts of March 13, 1881, taken one by one, are assuredly 
far more wicked than those of March 13, 1871, Suorez 
(" De Peccatis," d, 2, s. 1, n. 3) lays down as the commonly 
admitted doctrine, that " the deformity of mortal sin con- 
sists in this — that through such sin the sinner virtually and 
interpretatively loves the creature more than he loves God." 
But if, in my acts of March 13, 1871, I was virtually and 
interpretatively loving the creature more than I loved God, 
■who will doubt that in those of March 13, 1881, I am 
doing this same thing very far more signally and un- 
reservedly ? And if the former acts, therefore, were 
mortally sinful, much more are these latter. Yet, accord- 
ing to the adverse thesis, these latter acts are not mortally 
sinful at all ; because my detestable obduracy is now bo 
confirmed, that I do not even onee explicitly advert to the 
circumstance, how wicked is my course of life. 

Such are a few instances which we would press on the 
attention of theologians, as exhibiting results which ensue 
from the thesis we deprecate ; and many similar ones are 
readily adducible. We submit with much deference, that 
a satisfactory solution of the whole difUculty cannot be 
found, unless that doctrine be borne in mind which we just 
now sot forth, concerning (1) men's self-intimate sense of 
Freewill ; and (2) the constant urgency of the Moral Voice 
speaking within them. But before entering directly on this 
argument, we will distinctly express two propositions, which 
otherwise it might possibly be supposed that we do not duly 
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recognize. First, there cannot possibly be mortal sin m 
any act which is not " perfectly voluDtary ; " and we have 
fully set forth in our preceding n. xi. how much is contained 
in this term " perfectly voluntary." Secondly, no one 
commit mortal sin, except at those times in which 
poaaeBsea full proximate power of suspecting the faoi.^ 
When we come, indeed, to treat the particular case of anti- 
theiBtic Infidels, we shall have to guard against a poaaible 
misconception of this statement ; hut to the statement itself 
we shall entirely adhere. So much, then, having been 
explained, we will next try to aet forth, aa clearly as b 
consistent with due brevity, the principles which, as 
submit, are truly applicable to the moral appreciation 
such instances as we have just enumerated. 

We begin with the revengeful Catholic, who is 
aware indeed of the circumstance that his vindicti^ 
machinations are mortally sinful ; bot who is so obdurate 
in his sin, that he gives no explicit advertence to th«ii 
sinful character. If those doctrines which we advocate are 
admitted — concerning this self-intimate sense of Freewill, 
and the constant monitions of his Moral Voice — he haa 
evidently, during almost the whole period occupied by these 
revengeful machinations, full proximate power of explicitly 
adverting to their sinfulness. There may be occasional 
moments of invincible distraction ; and at those moments, 
■we admit, his formal commission of mortal sin temporarily 
ceases : but these surely cannot be more than exceptional, 
and recurring at rare intervals. And such as we ba^ 
here given, would he substantially, we suppose, the aecoi 
given by all Catholic thinkers ; for all Catholics surely 
admit that his successive machinations are for the most 
part, even if there be any exceptional moment, imputed to 
the agent as mortally sinful. 

We now come to the second instance. A Catholic, we 
have supposed, has plunged into some mortally sinful mods 
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of life : at first he has been tormented all day long by 
remorse of conscience ; but, in due course of obduration, 
has entirely ceased to reflect on his deplorable state. Now, 
in order to solve both this and the other difficult cases 
which we just now set forth, it is necessary, we think, not 
only to bear in mind the doctrines which we have already 
exhibited concerning men's self-intimate sense of Freewill 
and the monitions of their Moral Voice, but another 
doctrine also entirely distinct. "We may call this the doctrine 
of "inordination." It is one on which recent theologians, 
we venture to submit, have not sufficiently insisted,* bat 
which is of most critical importance on such questions as 
we are now discussing. It has been expressed and illus- 
trated with admirable force by the late F. Dalgaims, in 
that chapter of his work on " The Blessed Sacrament," 
which is called " Communions of the Worldly ; " a chapter 
which we eai-nestly hope our readers will study as a whole 
in the present connection. We can here only find room for 
a very few of the relevant passages. 

ChriBtianity holds as a first principle that Ood is to be 
loved above all tilings, in such a aeoee that if a creature 
appreciatively lovee any created thing more than God, he com- 
mit a mortal etn. (Second edition, p. 359.) 

When the affectioo for an earthly object or purenit for a 
long time together so engrosses the soul as to superinduce an 
habitual neglect of God and a continned omission of aecosiiary 
duties, then it is very difficult for tlie soul to be uncouaciotis of 
its violation of the First Commandment, or, if it is unconscioiifl, 
not to be answerable to God for the hardness of heart which 
prevents its actual advertence. (Ibid.') 

We will suppose a morobant to be entirely engrcesed in the 
aoquisitioD of riches. No one will say that to amata wealth ie 

* All theologinne EMlmit thot no divine precept caa pMsilil; be violntcd 
except tliiongh [he BJuner'a inurdianto atlacliuent to ureaturee. Bui we 
Tvntnre to tbildc that thu tendenpy hoa of Into been to dwell too eiclUBlveljr 
on the violatioo of precept, and not io exhibit in due prominence the altoch- 
ment to crcaturea. B. Thomas'B treotoient of rich mHlten a empbatio&Ujr 
different, we think, in iti generftl lone. 
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in any way sinful. It has never come before him to do any- 
tliing diehouest in order to increase liia property, and ho haa 
never formed an intention to do bo. Nevertheless, if Lib heart 
is so fixed on gain that bis affection for it is greater than his 
love of God — even though he has formed explicitly no design 
of acting dishonestly — he falls at once out of the state of grace. 
Let him but elicit from his will an act by which he virtually 
appreciates riches more than God, that act of preferring a 
creature to God, if accompanied with sufficient advertence, is 
enough of itself to constitute mortal sin. . . . The First Com- _ 
mandment is as binding aa the Seventh, and a man who dot 
not love God above all things is as guilty as the actnal swind] 
or thief." (Bid,, p. 360.) 

And in p. 371 F. Dalgaims adduces theological authoril 
for his doctrine. We should be disposed to express it thi 
Any one, Tre should say, is at this moment material 
committing mortal sin if ho is eliciting, towards thia 
that pleasurable end, some act of the will so inordinal 
that, by force of such acts, he would on occftHJon violate 
grave precept of God, rather than abandon such pleasure. 
And he formally commits mortal sin, if he elicits suob an 
act while he possesses full prosimate power to saspeot 
being mortally sinful. 

Or let us exhibit our doctrine in the concrete. No o 
as has been so repeatedly pressed in this essay, \ 
possibly offend God, except for the sake of this or that 
pleasure; and every one, therefore, who commits mortal' 
Bin is ipso facto preferring some pleasure to God. At tbfl 
moment I am gravely calumniating an acquaintance, 
order to gratify my vainglory by being more highly thonght 
of than he is. Here are two concomitant mortal siiiH 
related to each other, as respectively the " commanding *j 
and "commanded" act ["actus imperans ; " "actus ii 
peratus"]. The "commanding" act is my mortal sin 
vainglory; the "commanded" act is my mortal sin 
calumny. But how comes the former to be a mortal sin ? 
There is no sin whatever in my mere desire of being highlj 
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thonght of by my fellow-men. True ; but that desire ia 
"gravely inordinate" — "a mortal ein of vainglory" — if 
it be auch, as to command what ia objectively a mortal sin 
rather than lose the pleasure at which it aims.* But now 
observe. I may, the next minute, altogether forget the 
particular man whom I have been calumniating ; and the 
" commanded " mortal sin may thus come to an end. But 
this is no reason in the world why my "commanding" 
mortal sin, my sin of vainglory, should change its character. 
If it were mortal sin before, and if there be no change in 
its intrinsic attributes, it continues to be mortal sin now. 
Wherein does its mortally sinful character consist ? In this : 
that by force of my present act, I should on occasion gravely 
offend God, rather than lose the pleasure at which I am 
aiming ; or, in other words, that, by eliciting my present 
act of vainglory, I appreciatively prefer to God the being 
highly thought of by my fellow-men. 

Here, then, wo are able to explain what we mean by 
the " inordinate " desire of pleasurableness. The particular 
given act, wherein I desire the pleasure which ensues from 



ic tbat the; bo prercircd to charity — ia suoU 
1 man four not tu act in o[)poeitii>a to the 
-JQ this otue avnrioe vill be a ruartal am. 
B love [fur rioboe] stop witbia ttiii limit. 



" " If love of riubes bo increa 
■ense that, for tbe love of riohen. 
love of God and hU neighbour 
But if the iDontin&tioD of the mi 

in Buoh eensa that, although he loves riohoa too muoL, DevertbelesB he do sot 
prefer tho love of them to (he love of God, bo that he do not will, for their 
eoke, to do nnything against God and hie noighboiir, auoh avuioe will bo a 
Teniol Bin." (8. ThooiaB, 2< 2~ q. oxviii. a. 4.) 

" loordination of fear is sometiiaefl a mortal sin, Bometimes a venial. For 
if an; one ia bo disposed that, on aooount of thut fear nhereby he BhriuliB 
from danger of death or from bouiu otiiat tomporal evil, ho would do Bome- 
thing prohibited or omtt Bnmetliing oomiDaaded in the Diviue Law — Buoh 
fear is a mortal sin." {Ibiil. q. oxxv. a. 3.) 

"If the inordioation of conoupiBoenoe in glutton; impl; avenion from a 
nan's Ultimata End [oooipiatur secundum averBtonom k Fine Ultimo], so 
glutton; will bo a mortal bid. Which happons, when a man cleaves to the 
pleas urablenesa of glutton; as to an end, on oeoount of which he despises 
God. being prepared to violate the Preoepts of Qod iu order to obtain such 
gratifieatioDB." (Ibid. q. oilviii. a. 2.) 

""'■■■ - - ~ — .. . _ — . .. g^m,j^ 
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good opinion of my fellow-men, may be of three different 
characters, which it is extremely important mutually to 
distinguish. It may (1) be auch that, by force of such act, 
I would rather gravely offend God than lose the pleasure 
in question ; in which case the act is " gravely inordinate," 
and— at least materially — a mortal sin. Or it may (2) 
be such that, by force of such act, I would offend God 
venially, though not gravely, rather than lose the pleasure, 
in which ease the act is "venially inordinate" and 
"venialJy sinful." Or, lastly, however strong my act of 
desire may be, yet it may not be such that, by force of it, 
I would offend God in any way rather than lose the 
pleasure. In this latter case the act is not " inordinate " 
at all; not properly called "vainglory" at all; nor, ai 
we should say, possessing any element whatever of sin.* 
It will be remembered, also, that that "gravely in- 

* In Ibe early pitrt nf our essitj we referred with entire niiciit to Dr. 
Walsh's arguraeat in favoar of the doctrine here a^naicd, that sd aot PiBj 
ho diriKittd to pleasurableDeHi u to ita abeoluts end, yet withoat inordinatioa. 
But there are two ooudemned propoBitiona, oflen cited agaioat this duatrine, 
which we ought eipieesly to notioe. They are tho Sth and 9th, oondeinaed 
by Innooonl XI. ('■ Donz," nn. 1025. 1026), " Oamedore e( bibere," eto., " Opi« 
oonjagii," etc. Oa the fanoer of tbe«e «e need do no more than refer to Or. 
Walsh's remarkB from d. 63S to n. 641, with wbioh we unreaerTedly 
Ou the latter, what we would aay is substantiall; what Viva sftja. 
coDBtitution of lapsed hnouiD nature being what it Ja, there ii 
definitely tnacked oxA oku of |)lcaaurablo endi, which tend to exereiM 
special and aboonnal infiaeDca over a man's will, thjit bis pursuit of 
will qnite iobtlibly be " inordinate " (in our sense of that term), uul< 
kept in check by being subordinated to unae Tirtuona end. Now, it is 
that tboae who, like ourselrea, affirm this, mnj ntterlj repuiliaM I 
position oondemned bj loaooeot XI., and yet entirely bold that geneiml' 
doctrine onnceming iDdiSerent acta, which we have eihibitcd in our teit. It 
may be well to add that F. Balterini ("On Gury," tol. U. a. 908) bai aoDi* 
valuable remarks conceming tho Tirtnoas ends which mu; be punned in Uwt 
particular class of acts to which we refer. 

Another theological remark. The distinction which wc have toada 
twcon the " inordinate" and "noD-inordinnte" pursuit of u pleasurable ei 
fa closely connected. If, indeed, it be nut idontioAl. with tbe reoi 
logical distinction betwMu pleaeuro being sought at tbe "1 
ultimas " and " negatiri ullimus " respoclively. See Dr. W'alsb, 
Biilloriai. " On Gurv," fol. i. n. 28. 
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ordinate " act, which is materiallj a mortal sin, is not one 
formally, unlesa the agent possess full proximate power of 
suspecting this fact. 

In our view, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
momentousnesa of this whole doctrine, for the true moral 
appreciation, whether of those outside the Church, or of 
obdurate sinners within her pale. To avoid prolixity, how- 
ever, we will only consider it in detail as applicable to the 
obdurate Catholic whom we were just now describing. He 
has sunk into so abject and degraded a moral condition 
that he appreciatively prefers pretty nearly eeerif passing 
pleasure to God. There is hardly any gratiEcatiou at all 
to his taste, from which he would abstain rather than 
gravely offend God. In other words, as the day proceeds, 
almost every act which he elicits Is gravely inordinate and 
mortally sinful, 

The only question to be further raised concerning him 
is whether these repeated gravely inordinate adhesions to 
pleasure are in general formally, no less than materially, 
mortal ; or, in other words, whether he have full proximate 
power of suspecting their true character. And of this, as 
a general fact, there can, we conceive, he no fair doubt. 
We are throughout supposing him not to have abandoned 
the Faith. It is plain that a Catholic, who for years has 
absented himself from the Confessional, who is living in 
what he fully knows to be the persistent and imrelenting 
violation of God's Laws, has an abiding sense all day long, 
how degraded and detestable is his mode of acting. He 
feels all day long that he " is drinking in sin like water," 
though h& would, of course, be unable to express in 
theological terms his protracted course of evil. 

Some of our readers may be disposed at first sight to 
regard this view of things as startling and pai'adoxical, 
because of the large number of instants dming which it 
accounts such men to be formally committing mortal sin. 
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But, to oar mind, it is precisely on this ground that any 1 
other Yiew ought rather to be considered startling and 
paradoxical, as we pointed out a page or two back. The 
uni'epentant novice in sin, before his conscience became 
obdurate, was moat indubitably committing mortal sin 
during pretty nearly the whole of his waking life. It 
would surely be startling and paradoxical indeed if hia 
acts ceased to be mortally sinful, merely because, through 
a course of unscrupulous indulgence, he has come to treat 
his indifference to God's Commandments as a simple 
matter of course, to which, therefore, he gives no explicit 
advertence.* 

This doctrine of " grave inortUnation " is, as we jaat I 
DOW said, entirely applicable to solving the other difficulties ' 
we have mentioned ; to appreciating the sins of pride and 
worldliness, so widely found among non-Catholic Tbeists ; 
to appreciating the various sins of fanaticism and self- 
deception; and, lastly, to appreciating also the moral 
position of antitheistic Infidels. It would occupy, however, 
considerable space duly to develop and apply the doctrine 
for this purpose, and we must therefore abandon all 
attempt at doing bo. In regard, indeed, to the last-named 

* II miglit be tlionght. at flrst eight, that tbere ia Kiaie similarity b«it«Mti 
the doctrina whioli we have aubmittei) in the k-xt conoeniing obdunta iab- 
nera, and lliat advocaled by PubbuI in Ui» Fourth PioTinctal Letter. But In 
truth the fall doclriae which we would defend ia the *er]r extieme ooBlruy 
(o Pastmra The direct theme at hia Fourth Letter — u laid down in th« title 
— ia " Arlual Oraoe; " and he reproaches the Jt-auita for maintaining that 
" God grives man a(<tuii1 grace under everj auooaeaive temptulion." For our 
own part, not only we cleave moat firmly to the doctrine here danounced by 
Faaeal, but we are diaposed to go futther. We are strongly dUpou^d lo aocept 
the Fifteenth Cimon of the Council of Sena, and lo afflnn that "not eTSn ft 
moment panes" while a man ia >ni tvmpot, "in which Ood doe« not stkndkt 
the door " of hia heart, " and knock " by Hia aupeniutuml grace. 

Vie need lianlly say that the Couocit of Sviia wa« nut BcDinenieal, bat 
Bnarez tpeuh* of ita Deori'ea a* poesewdng very gtuut authority. Of uootM 
this ia not the place for a theological discuaaion conouming the freqneney et 
Actual Orooc, but our rcndon will obaerve tlie close oonnecliou of our llito- J 
logical doctrine with the dix-lriiie which we have defended in tbo text, oo tli# 1 
ounatant urgenry of man'a Mond Voioe In the Muhiral order. 
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class, a certain theological point needs to lie coiiBidered ; 
because it may be suggested that since mortal sin derives 
its characteristic malignity from its being an offence 
against God, those who deny Hia Existence cannot possibly 
commit it. This whole matter, however, has been amply 
discussed by theologians, since a certain proposition was 
condemned concerning "Philosophical Sin." For our own 
part, therefore, we will but briefly express onr own adhesion 
to those theologians — of whom Viva may be taken as a 
representative instance — who hold that the recognition of 
acta as being intrinsically wicked is ipso facto a recognition 
of tbem as being offences against the paramount claims of 
God as rightful Supreme Legislator ; and that this recog- 
nition Bufhces for their mortally sinful character. 

Otherwise, what we have generally to say about these 
Antitheists is this. We assume the truth of our own 
doctrine as exhibited in the preceding pages. But if this 
doctrine be tnie, if God have really granted to all men a 
self-intimate sense of Freewill, if He have really endowed 
tbem with an ineffaceable intuition of right and wrong, if 
He is constantly pleading within them in favour of virtue, 
He has, by so acting, invested them with a truly awful 
moral responsibility. And it is perfectly absurd to suppose 
that a set of rebels can evade that responsibility by the 
easy process of shutting their eyes to manifest facts. 

In concluding our lengthy discnssion, we must once 
more say how entirely we submit all that we have suggested 
to the judgment of theologians. We indulge the hope, 
however, that, even where we may have unwarily fallen 
into error, we shall nevertheless have done good service by 
obtaining for some of the points we have raised more 
prominent and scientific consideration than, we thinkj they 
have hitherto received. 
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s vols, ThiiS Edition, Post 8vo. cloth, price 32J, 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 3 vols. Post 8vo. price 321. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo. cloth, price Ts. 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. HuXLBY, F,R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5r. 
Half-Ckown Series : — 

A Lost Love. By Anna C Ogle (Ashfor.) Owen). \f^ 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

Tri;e Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the Ute Ckarles Kincslev. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count von 

MOLTKE. 

Encush Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 
London Lmiics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes. 
HAIVEIS {Rev. H. R.) ^^.— Current Com. Materialism— The 

Dcvii — Crime — Drunkenness — Pmpcrism — Emotion — Recreation — The 

Sibbath, Fifth and Cheapei Edition, Crovm 8vo. price Sj. 
Arrows in the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 

cloth, price 51. 
Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 
Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown Svo. price 51. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 

8VO. price t: 



- HAWK/NS {Edwards Conter/ord) — ?'ViwT and Form. Sermons 
' preached in the Parish Church of lieatherhead. Crown 8to. doth, price 6r. 

^MAiVTI/ORNE {Nathaniel) — Works. Complete in 12 vols. Large 
post Svo. each vol. 7j. bd. 
Vol. I. TwiCE-ToLD Tales, 

II. Mosses from an Old Mansb. 

III. The House of tub Seven Gables, and The Snow Image. 

IV. Tiie Wo\DER Book, Tanglewooo Tales, BndGRASitH-ATHER's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, »nd Tite Bluheuale Romance. 

VI. T>ie Marble Faun. (Transformation.) 
|VII. & VIII. Our Old Home, and English Note-Books. 
IX. Ahesica.s Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 

XI. Septimius Felton*. The Dolliver Romance, Fasshawe, and, 
in an appendix, The Ancestral Footstef, 
XII. Tales and Essays, and Other Papers, with a Biographjcal 
Sketch or Hawthorne, 
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MA TES iA. iK) fitt.~Stw CauxADo akd the Sasta Tt Tun. 
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SEXXESSTiSirJUM A^>— £aush is Ikelaxi\ with his Lbitek 

^^^ raMAoB hoad-aa^ P*p*> p mlfl , pace um. 6tL 

A£A3rr(Pfei^)— OuuxsASsLcrm& Ei£tcd br MATnnw Hokt 

JZeur(jt»iTf)— •nMA^TOCoKE. StadcioraSnxdotb.ii.6i. 
aiME (JK$ir A IT Z.) f ^— Wmksush : & Protest Crown 8va 

.«CT7ia.V (ZV— Tta SlTsmr or Vux. Nar Editjon. Fcp. 81^. 
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Ijr 4X» LimBS. Edited br &uce Horcivs, intb an Inno- 
dH^Mto Sb W. W. Ccu. Bul. ^ KMail d^nfol oa Stcd by C H. 

OOlTBdM (£ aV-EUHT YEAJts i» Japas, 1873-1S81. Wori^ 

TtanL Mi Tn wiw W^ j U^k, L^p cion Stol dotb, pttcc 9^ 

BOO^SX fJMi^}— tmu Dtxmcs: How to Sexve tbbw mm 

EusAWCX «x» EcoMOMT. :'miLtih EiSdob. Cnwii lt>PD. price w- fi' 

CtaocniT Kft bn-jtue^ Pbssoks or Dcucats Dicesttoh, axd 
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? (Ab-)— Lira and Lettsrs of James Hixton. with ■ 
naatetiMt^ :itoW. U'. Cm. Bm., nd runnii ngnvcd a '— "' 
C. VL JttXL F««(A EiStsM. Oon $t«^ price Si. bd. 
WoKC AMowgr WoKKGoc 3icx. Fo«inh Editioa. 
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Kegan Paul, Trmeh, & Coh PublkaiioHS. ii 

BUTTON {Charlti /:) — Unconscious Testimony; or, the StuXT 

WlTNESS OF THB HeBRKW TO THE TRUTH OK THE HlSTOKICAL SCHIf- 

TUREs. Crown 8vo. clolh, 2J. &/. 
IM THURN {Everard F.) — Among the Indians of Britisk Ctmma. 
Being Sktiches, chiefly Antbropolc^c, rrom the Jnteriorof Btilbh Gumu. 

With numerous lllustritions. Demy 8vo. cloth. ' 

JENKINS (£.) and RAYMOND (/)— The Archttbct's Legal 

Handbook. Third Edidon, Revised. Crown Sm price ts. 

JENKINS {Ro). R. C.) JH.A.—The Privilege of Peter and ihe Claims 
of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Conncils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcp. 8vo. price jt W 

JERVIS {Rev. IV. Henley)— Is^z Gallican Chouch and the Revo- 
lution. A Sequel to the History of the Chuieh of f once, from the Con- 
cotdatofBolognalo Ihe Revolution. Demy Sto. ck<4. !«« i8j- 

JOEL (Z.)— A Consul's Manual and Suifowxzx'j -vsa Shipmaster's 
Practical Guide jh their Transactions Amua W'lb Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Temu ; i dotmr n ttmtmtle Tenni In 
English, French, German, Itidian, and Spuudt; Triiet'rf:l»1'(tDey, Weights, 
and Measuies of the Principal Commercial Siaam aai itta* ifquiialfnti in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular jo/ KntEuI -Ictk Demy 8vo. 
doth, price \n. 



JOHNSTONE (C. F.) M.A.—nisminaa. 

of the History of some of the less knowa Ska 
price 7/. 61/. 



r ben^ Outlines 
CrawB 8yo, cloth. 



Portrait. .Second Edition, Lnigea 
JONES (C. ^.)— The Foreign Ptzus or Rnt fxtcnis. M^tii »o 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ck«h. it. ■* 

JOYCE (P. IV.) IZ.B.&'t.-OiDCsrixamaas. T^nuiatedfri. 
the Gaelic. f]MB5rft dock. |« ?. « 




KENT (C) — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 

OBLATA, DE SlIMMl FONTIFICIS LEONIS XIII. ASSVMPTIONR EPtGKAUMA. 

In Quinqunginla Linguis. Fcp. 4to, doth, price 15*. 
KETTLEWELL (Rev. 5.)— Thomas i Kempis and the Brothers 

OP Common Lifb. 2 vols. Witb Fioiilispieces. Demj 8vo. doth, jcu. 
KIDD (Joseph) M.D. — The Laws of Therapeutics; or, the Science 

and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 
KJNGSFORD {Anna) M.D.—The. Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 

ndvocating a Kelum to the Natural nnd Ancient Food of Race. Small crown 

8vo. cloth, pticE 2j. 
KINGSLEY (CharUi) M.A. — Letters and Memories or his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With Two Siecl Engraved Portraits and Vignettes. 

Thirteenlh Cabinet Edition, in 1 vols. Crown Svo. dotb, price w. 

,*, Also a new and condensed edition in i roL W'ilh Portrait. Ciown Svo. 
doth, price 61. 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Re%'. W. 

Harrison, Third Edition. Crown Svo. price ^s. 6d. 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and Sailors' 

Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. price ar. 6d. 
KNOX {Alexander A.) — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. Mew and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8*0. doth, price St. 
LANDON {Joseph) — School Management ; including a General View 

of the Work of Education, Organisation, and Disdpline. Sccocid Editioa. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 
LAURIE {S. 6',)— The Training of Teachers, and other Educalional 

Papers. Crown 8vo, dotb, price p. 6ti. 
LEE {Rev. F. G.) D.C.L.—1:hz Other World; or. Glimpses of the 

Supertialural. a vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo. price 15/. 
Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 

Small crown 8va cloth, price 31. 6d. 
LEWIS (Edward Dillon) — A Draft Code of Criminal Law amd 

Procsoubb. Demy Svo. cloth, price ali. 
LILLIE {Arthur) M.R.A.S.—'Yuv. Popular Life of Buddha. Contain- 
ing an Answer to the Htbberl Lectures of iSSt. \Mth Illustiatlmu. Ciokd 

Svo. doth. 
LINDSAY (iV. Lauder) M.D., F.R.S.E., dff.— Mind in the Lowsr 

Animals in Health and Diiieass. 3 voli. Demy Svo. dolh, prke lu. 
Vol. I.— Mind in Health. Vol. II.— Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD {Waller)— Tn^ Hope oftheWorlu; An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown Svo. doth, 51. 
LONSDALE (iWufjarrf)— Sister Dora : a Biography. With PonnuL 

Tweniy-fifth Edition. Crovm Svo. cloth, price ii. bd. 
LOWDER (Charles)— \ Biooraphv. By the Author of 'St. Teresa.' 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8(0. With Poilrail. CkMb. 

price it, isd, 
L YTTON (Edward Bulwer, Zcrrf)— Liff^ Letters, and Litkrart 

Rrmais's. By his Son the Earl of Lvtton. With PortnuC«, I]Iu«ii>Uaei, 

and Fscnmiles. Demy Svo. cloUi. [VoU. L and 11. juil r«MI)r> 
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MACHIAVELLI (Nkccth) — Discourse on the First Decade of 
TiTDs Livius. Translated from Ihe Italian by NiNiAS HiLL Thomson, M.A. 
Large crown Svo. cloth, price iir. 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N, H, T. Small crown 
SvD. printed on hand-mnde paper, cluth, levelled boaids, &. 

MACKENZIE {Alexatider^^Yirm India is Governed. Being an 

AccouDl of EogloDd's work in India. Small crown Svo. cloth, a. 

MAGNA UGHT (Rev. John)— Ccs-ViK Domini ; An Essay on the Lord's 

Supper, its Primitive Instilulian, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent llislory, 
Demy Svo. price 14J. 

MACWALTER {Rev. G. i'.)— Life of Antonio Rosmini Serdati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charily). 2 vols. Demy Svo. cloth. 

[Vol. 1. now ready, price tzi. 



MAGNUS {Mrs.y-hsoiTT the Ji 
Babylonian Eiilc "' ' " "' ' 



•E Bible Times. From the 
till the English Exodu*. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 61. 

MAIR {R. S.) M.D., KR.C.S.E.—TiiE Medical Guide for Anclo- 
Indians, Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, tclatiRg 
I0 the Preservation and Regulation of Health. Wilb a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown Svo. limp doth, 
price Jr. id. 

MALDEN {Henry E//iaf)—ViESNA, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, SepLcmber II, 1683, by 
John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles Leopold, Duke uf Lomune. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 4J. 6J, 

Many Voices. — A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom, from the First lo the Sixteenth Century. With Biographical 
Sketches. Crown Svo. cloth entri, red edges, price 63. 

MARKHAM {Capi. Albert Hastings) R.N.—twt. Great Frozen Sea : 

kn Personal Narrative of Ihe Voyage of the Alert during the Atclic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Sin FuU-pagc Illustrations, Two Map*, and Twenty-tevcD 
Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. doth, price 6.1. 
A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voy^e of the IsbjSrn to 
Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy Svo. doth, price ifri. 
Marriage and Maternity; or. Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price 4J, 6rf. 

MARTJNEAU {Gertrude) — Outline Lessons on Morals, Small 

crown Svo. doth, price ys. id. 

MAUDSLEViH.) M.D.—Sodv and Will. Being an Essay Concern- 
ing Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Patholi^ica! Aspects. Svo. 

McGRATH [Terence) — PicTiniES from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. CrowD Svo. doth, price ar. 

MEREDITH {M. .^.) — Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicate.!, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Denison. 3lmo. limp cloth, ts, 6d. 
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MILLER {Edward) — ^The Histohy and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, the so-isllcd Catholic and Apostolic Church, t vols. Large post Sro. 

price 25/. 
The Church in Relation to the State. Large croim 8vol 

cloth, price 71. 6rf. 
MINCHIN(J. G.) — Bulgaria SINCE THE War: Notes of a Tout in the 

Auiumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 31. 6d. 

MITFORD {£er/ram)—TifB.oUGn THE Zulu Country. Us Battlefields 

and its People, \Vith live lUusiraiions. Deniy Sva. cloth, price i+r. 

M/FART{Sf. G^ergf)—'S\TVRK and Thought. An Introducdon to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demjr Svo. ctuth, price loi. M. 

MOCKLER (.£■.) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 
spolteo in Mikran (Ancient Cedrosia), in the Peraa-Aiabic and Romui 
characters. Fcp. Svo, price 5/. 

MOLESIVORTH {W. iV<Mf<i«)— History of the Church of Eng- 
land FROM 1660, L.-ii&e ciiiwn 8vo. dolh, price 7j. (ni. 

MORELL {/. R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
fieing a Manual of Geometry. Compiled finm the most important French 
Works, approved by the Univeisily of Parii and the Minister o( Public 
InstniclioD, Fcp. Svo. price U. &/. 

MORSE {E. S.) y%.Z).— First Book of ZooLOcy. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price as. &/. 

MVRPHY (J. A'.)— The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy Considered 
in its Institmion, Developmenl, and OrB»niialioo. and in ihe Benefits which (or 
over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. Demy Svo. ctotli, iSi. 

NELSON (J. H.) M.A.—S. Prospectus or the Scientific Study or 
THE HindO Law. Demy Svo. doth, price gj. 

NEWMAN (J. U.) ZJ-ZJ-^Characteristics from the Writings at. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Airangetl with the Aulbor'i 
perwnil Approval. Siilh Edition. With Portrait. Crown $\a. prire 61. 
•,■ A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for fnunbg, can be had price 

NEWMAN {Francis William) — Essays ON Diet. Small crown Sra 

cloth tim]), price zi. 
New Werther. By Lokl Small crown Svo. doth, price as. 6d. 
NICHOLSON {Edward Ej'ron)— The Gospel according to the 
Hbbrews. Its Fragments Tratislated and Annotated with a CrittMl AiuipMirf 
the External and Internal Evidence relating Iq iL Demy Svo. doth, price 91. U 
A New Commentary on the Gospel according tij Maithkiv. 
' Demy Svo. doth, price 111. 

NICOLS (Arthur) F.G.S., F.R.G.S.—CHnrrRns from the Physical 
History or thk. Earth; an lalroduciion lo Geology and Palxonialogj. 
.s lllustratiatix. Crown Svo. doth, price y. 



With 
NOES {Mi 



■)— Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing the 



R Two Books of ihe Elentcnti. Crown Svo. doth, 






NoTE.'i ON St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of Ihe 
Authorised Venion or the Origiiial GrMk. Demy Svo. cloth, price ti. 6^ 




NuCES : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primes. 

New Edition in Three Parti. Ctown Svo. each is. 

*,* The Three Parts can aUo be had bouaJ tt^ether in clolh, price Jj. 
OATES {Frank) F.R.G.S.—UxvKhZh^l.ma hsji the Victoria Falls. 

A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Inlerior of South Africa. Edited by C. G. 

Dates, ll.A. With numerous Illusirations mid 4 Mnps. Demy 8vo. cioth, 

OGLE { W.) M.D., F.R. C.-/'.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

TranslBled, with Introduction and Kotes. Royal Svo, cloth, Ms. dd, 

OKEN (Lormt) Life of. — By Alrxander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Olcen's Cortespondence. and Ponrait of the Professor. 
From the German by Aleeed TtJLK. Crown Svo. cloth, price &, 

OMEARA {Kathleen) — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
his Life and Work. Second. Edition, Ciovm Svo. cloth, price ^s, fad. 
Henri Perrevve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price y. 

OSBORNE (_Rev. W. v4.>— The Revised Version of the New. Testa- 
ment. A Critical Commentary, with Notes npon ihe Text, Crown Svo. 
clolh, price Si. 

OTTLEY {Hsfiry BickersUih^—T^v. Great Dilemma : Christ His own 
Witness or His own Accuser. Six Lcctmes. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 31. W. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. Crown Svo, doth, price 6j, 

WEN{F. M.) — John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo, doth, price 6j, 

OWEN {Rev. Robert) B.D. — Sanctorale Catholicum; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, E^egeiical, and HistoricaL Demy Svo. cloth, 
price iSj. 

OXENHAM {Rfi: F. J^uteomiey—WHAT is the Truth as to Ever. 
LASTING Punishment? Part II. Being an Historical Enquiry into the 
Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Conncils, Cfown Sva clolh, 
as. bd. 

OXONIENSFS — Romanism, Protest antis.m, Anglicanism. Being a 
Layman's View of some Questions of the Day. Together with Remarks on 
Dr. Litlledale's ' Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.' Simill 
crown Svo. cloth, 31. dd. 

PALMER {the late William) — Notes or a Visit to Russia in 1840-41. 
.Selectedand arranEedhyJOHNH,CAltDlNAl.NttWMAN, With Potlrait. Ciown 
Svo, cloth, %t. 6d. 

Parchment Library. Choicely printed on hand-matje paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, 6/. j veilum, 71, 6d. each volume, 
I English Lyrics. 
The Sonnets op John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vcrtuc, 
Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With Miniature Frontispieces 
by W, B. Richmond. 
French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George SaiXtsbury. 
With miniature Froatbpiece, designed and etched by H, G, Glindoni. 



Parchment Library — continued 

I Gat. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
an unfinished Oil-skeicli by Sir Godfrey Kncllei. 
Select Letters of Percy Bvsshe Shelley. Edited, with an Intro- 

lion, by Richard Gaknett. 
The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days thiouehoul the Vear. Wilh elehed Portrait of (he Rev. J. Kcble, 
lifter the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A, 
Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays, Selected and Edited by Austin 

DoBSOii. With 3. MioiBture Frootisptece by R. Caldecotl. 
Q, HoRATi Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 

Mister al Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Taoema. 

Etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 
Edgar Allan Foe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 

Andkew Lang, anA a Frontispiece by Linlcy Samboume, 
Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowdev. With a 

FroDtispiece etched by Leopold Loweostam, aftei the Death Ma.<ik. 
English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. ^\ith Frontis- 
piece on India, piper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. 
Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempis. A revised 

Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 

Richmond. 
Tennyson's The Princess : a Mediw. With a Miniature Frontis* 

piece by H. M, Paget, and a Tailpiece in Oulline by Gordon Browne. 
Poems : Selected from Percy Bvsshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 

Shelley. With Frerace by Richard Gaknef and a Miniature Frontbpiece. 
Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' With a Miniattire Portrait in tau-firU 

by Le Ral, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 
*,' The above Volumes may also be had in a variety of leather binding*. 

PARSLOE (Joseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive, With Praclical Information as to Pares and Kates, &c., uid B 

Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo. price 6i. 
PAUL {C. Ktgan) — Biographical Sketches. Printed on hand- made 

paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price ^!. 6d. 
PA UL (Altxandtr) — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 

Demand for Frequent General Elections. Small crown Gvo. cloth, price i>. 6J. 
PEARSON (Ptv. S)— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 

and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 51. 

PENRICE (Maj. J.) B.A. — A Dictionary and Glossary or thk 
Ko-aAN. With Copious Ctammatical Refenncei and Explanatiuiu of the 
TexL 410. price aij. 

PESCHEL {Dr. Oscar) — The Races OF Man and their GsociuPKiCAt, 
Distribution. Large crown 8Vo. price gj. 

PETERS {F. i^.)— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown Svo. clotb, price 6(. 
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PHIPSON {E.)—Tiiv. AxiMAL Lore of Shakspeare's Time. Including 
Qua(lni[ieils, liiid^, Keptilu, Fish, and Insects. Large post Svo. cloth, price rw. 

PWGEON [D.)—\ti Engineer's Holidav ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°, New and Cheaper Edition, Large crown Sto. cloth, 
price 7/. (td. 

PRICE {Prof. Bonamy) — Currency and Banking. Crown Svo. Price 6j, 

Chapters on Practical Poutical Economy. Being the Substance 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper 
EJlition. Large po5t 8yo, price 51. 

Pulpit Commentary {The}, Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 

»J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon IL D. M. Spence. 
Genesis. By Rev, T. Whitelaw, M.A. With Homilies by the Very 
Rev. I, F.Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof R. A. Rkdford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rer. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. ; an Initoduction lo the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farhar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Iniroductiois to the Pentateuch by the Rieht Rev. H. Cotterill, D,D., 
and Rev. T. WHITELAW, M.A. Seventh Edition. One vol. price 15^. 
Exodus. By the Rev. George Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A, Goodhart, Rev. J. Ubqtjhart, 
and Rev. H. T. Robjohns, Third Edition. Two vols, price 181, 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendaiy Meyrick, M.A. IVilh Intro- 
^^K ductions by Uev. R. CoLLINti, Rev, Professor A. Cavr, and Homilies by 

^^h Rev. Prof. Redford, LL,B., Rev. J. A. Macixinald, Rev. W. Clarkson, 

^^H Rev. S, R. Aldriixie, LL.B., ajid Rev. McCllEYNR Edgar. Fourth 

^^H Edition. Price \%s. 

^^V Numbers. By the Rev R. Winterbotham, LT.B. With Homilies by 

^^V the Rev. Professor W. Binnir, D.D., Rev. E. S. PROUT, M.A., Rev. D. 

^^^^ Young, Rev. J. Waite ; and an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas White- 

^^^B LAW, M.A, Fourth Edition. Price 151. 

^^^ Deitteronomv. By Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With Homilies 
^^V by Rev. D. Daties, M.A., Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D.. 
^^^b and Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A Third Edi lion. Price isr. 

^^V Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
^^H Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De PressensE, D.D., 

^^^k Rev, J. \Vaite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Ar<KNEV, M.A.; and an Introduction by 

^^V Ihc Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Fifth Edition. Price its. 6J. 

^^ft Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells and Rev. T. 

^^m Morrison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev, A. F. MuiR. M.A., Rev. W. F. 

^^^1 Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, 

^^^H M.A. Fourth Edition, Price toi. 6d. 

^^ft I Samueu By the Very Rev. R. P, Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
^^H by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Kev. It. Dale. 

^^V Sixth Edition. Price 15/. 

^^K I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 

^^H by the Rev. E De PressensS, D.D.. Rev. J. Waite, R.A., Rev. A. 

^^^V Rowland, LL.B., Rev, J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. J. URQt;mRT. 

^^H Fourth Edition. Price 15/. 
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Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series — continued. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof, J. R. Thomson. M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A.. Kev. J, A. Macdokald, 
RcT. A. Mackennal, B.A., Ret. W. Clarksos, B.A., Rev, F. Hastiscs, 
Rev, W, DiNWiDDiE. LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, 
B.A.. Rev. Prof. P. C. Babker, LL.B., M.A., and Kev. J. S. £XXLL. Suufa 
Edition. One vol, price vis. 6J, 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. T, K. Cheyne, M.A. With Homilies by 
the Rev. F. W. Adenev, M.A.. Rev, A. F. Mum, M.A., Rev, S. Conway, 
B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A.. and Rev. D. Volng, B.A. Vol. L Price 151, 

Pulpit Commentary (The). New Testament Series. Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon !L D. M. Spence. 
St. Mark, By the Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of 
LichfieW. With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Tbomsok, M.A,, Rev. Prof, 
(iiVEN, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M..V, Rev, A, Rowland, LL.B., Rw. 
A. MuiR, M.A., and Rev. R. Green, TMrd Edition, a Vols. lu. 

PUSEY {Dr.) — Sermons for the Church's Seasons from AovEJir 
TO Tejnitv. Selected from the published Sermons of the l»lc EUWAI~ 
BoiiVEKiE PusEY, D,D, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51, 

QUILTER {Harry)~T\\f. Academy, 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE (Frank R. K.)— The New Politicus. Small cnwwtf 
Clolh, price sj. dd. 

Reauties of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo. doth, price m. 6A j 

RENDELL {J. jI/;>— Concise Handhookof the Islasd of Madei 
With Plan of Fonchal and Map of the Island. Fcp, 8vo. doth, l». W. 

REYNOLDS {Rev. J. If^)— The Supernatural in Nature. 
Verificafion by Free Use of Science, Third Edition, revised jinU e * 
Demy livo. cloth, price 14;. 
The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
8vo. cloth, price 61. 

RIBOT{Prof.Th.\—'^m.%v,\Ti: a Psychological Study on its PhenomaS^ 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown Svo. price 91, 



J 
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-Life and Letters or. 
■\Viih Sled Porlraii. Crovn 



ROBERTSON {T/u late Ra: F. IV.) M.A. 
Edited by the Kev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I, Two vols., Dnifbrm with the Sermons, 

8vo. price p. W, 
II. Libnity Eilition, in demy Svo. with Portrait. Price 121. 
in. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo. price 6s. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown Svo. price p. 6i/. each. 
The Human Racp, and other Sermons, Preached at ChelteiihAm, 

Oxford, and Brighton. Ncvn and Chcipcr Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 31. 61/, 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Editioa Crown Svo. 
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JR OBEJiTSON—coaUmtA. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the CoRiNTRrANs. 
A New Edition, Small crown 8vo. price 51. 
iH Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
^Hlr Edition. Crown 8vo. price St. 

^^B Am Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's 'In Memorial.' (Dedicated by 
^^H Permission to the Poet-Lauieale.) Fcp. 8vo. price 3i. 

^B The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 
^^B of Cotthold Ephraim l^essing. Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. 

^^H^ The above Works can also be liaji bound in half-morocco. 

|i^^^ •,■ A Portrait of the laic Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 

be bad, price 21, 6t/, 

RosMiNi Serbati (Life of). By G. Stuart MacW alter, x vols. Svo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, price 121. 
RosMiNi's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition 
of the Nuovo Sajapo, SulT Brigiae dclU iJti 3 vols. Demy Svo. cloth. 

[Vols. I. and II. now ready, price 161. each. 

RosMiNi's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of the 
Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes, byTHOMAS Davidson. 
Demy Svo. cloth, l&r. 

RULE (Martin) M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop OF Canterbl'ry and Primate of the Bkitains. a vols. Demy 
S™. cloth, 32J. 

SALVATOR {Archduke Luiht'ig) — Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to. cloth, price 10/. 61/. 

SAMUEL {Sydney M.") — Jewish Life in the East. Small crown Svo. 
cloth, price 31. W, 

SAYCE (Ret'. Archibald /^(r«r)')— Istroduction to THE Science of 
LancVAge. i vols. Second Edition. Large post Svo. cloth, price i^i. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy Svo. clolh, price lai. td. 

SCOON£S { IV. Bapiiste) — Four Centuries of English Letters ; 
A Selection of 350 Lctlers by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paiton 
Letters to tbe Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph)— '^o%\KHUOOXi : its Duties, Temptations, and 
Privileges. ABookfor Young Women. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 31. W. 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orhy) M.A. — Principles of the Faith in Relation 
TO Sis. Topics for Thought in Time* of Retreat, Eleiren Addresses 
delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to Peraons living in the World. 
Demy Svo. cloth, price 12/. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the Si. Johannis 
Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Tianaiation by Hans ThahAU, from the 
Germtn 'Memorials of Amalie von Lasadlx.' Cheap Edition. Large 
crown Svo. cloth, price Hi. &/. 

SMITH (Edward) M.D., LL.B., /i-ff. 5'.— Tubercular Consumption 
5 Early and Remediable Stages. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
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SPEDDING {Jai} 



)— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, PoLmcAL, 
REl^TiKc: TO Bacon. Demy Svo. doth, price I2j. fM, 
Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 
Prefatory Notice by G. S. Vesables, Q.C. avols. DemySvo.cloiJi, price iSi. 
STAFFER (/'flj(/)^SHAKSPEARE AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY : Grcck and 
Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspcarc's Pkyi. TtBnsIaled by Emily J. 
Cahev. La^e post Svo, cloth, price iw. 
STEVENSON {Rei'. W. /:)— Hymns for the Chdrch and Home. 
Selected uid Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The most complete Hymn Book publbhed. 

The Hymn Hook consists of Tliree Parts :— I. For Public Worship.— 

II. For Family nnd Private Worship,— III. For Children, 

*,* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from %d. to &f. 

Lists and fall paiticulus will be furnished on applicatioD to the Publishert. 

STEVENSON {Robert Louis) — Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 
Stray Papers on Education and Scenes prom School Life. By B. H. 

Small crown Svo. doth, price y. 6J. 
STRECKER- WtSLICENUS—Q%QKmz Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Addition*, by W. K. IIodgkinson, Ph-D., and A. J. 
Greenawav, F.LC. Demy Svo, cloth, price zu. 
SULLY {James) M.A. — Pessimism: a History and a Criticism. Second 

Edition. Demy Svo. price 14/. 
SWEDENBORG {Eman.)~DT. Cultu et Amore Dei, ubi Acitur de 

TBUUSIS ORTU, PARADISO et ViVARIO. TUM de PRIilOOENITl SEU Adami 

Nativitate, iNFANTiA, ET Amore. CrowD 8vo. doth, price 61. 
SYME [David) — Representative Governsient in England : its 

Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. doth, 6f. 
TAYLOR {Rev. Isaac)— Th^ Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 

and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and Facsimiles. 1 voU. 

Demy Svo. doth, price 361. 
Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Cunon Spence, 

Rev. J, S. Exeli^ Rev. Charles Ncit, nnd Rev, jACon Stephenson. 

6 vols. Super-royal Svo. dolh. [Vol. I. now r«ady, price ifij. 

THOM {John /familton)—t,KvfS of Life AFTER THE MiMD OF Christ. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 71. &/. 
THOMSON {J. Turrtliu//)— Social Problems; or, an Inquiry into 

THE Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy Svo. doth, price loi. U. 
TI DM AN {Paul /:)— Gold and Silver Money. Part 1.— A Plain 

Statement. Part 11. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. CrvMH Svo. 

cloth, II. 
TIPFLE {Rev. S. -4.}— Sunday Mornings at Norwood, Pnyen 

and Sermons. Crown Bvo. doth, 6j. 
TODHUNTER { Dr. /)— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo. dolh, 

TREMENHEERE {ff. Seymour) C.F.—\ Manual of : 
cirLEsoF Government AS set forth hv the Authorities' 
ANO Modern Times. New and enlarged Edilioa. Crown Svo, 



TUKE {Daniel Haik) M.D. — Chapters in the History op the In- 
sane IN THE Bkitish Isles, With Four Illustrations. Large crown Eva. 

TWINING (Louisa) — Workhouse Visiting and Management during 
TWENTV-FIVE Vkaks. Small ctowa 8vo. cloth, price Jj. bd. 

TYLER (/)— The Mystery of Being; or. What Do We Know? 
SmaJl ccuwn Svo. doth, price Jj. 6i/. 

UPTON {Major R. D.) — Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Loi^e post Svo. clotli, price loi. f>d, 

VAUGHAN {H. ffal/orii)—'iiz-*i Readings and Renderings of 

Shakkspeake's TuACEbi es. 2 vols. Demy Svo. clDib, price iy. 

VIATOR {Vacuus)— Vi-wi^a South. Recollections of France and its 
Ultoial. Small crown Svo, cloth, price 31. (>d. 

VILLARI (Professor}— 'Hicoyih Machiavelli and his Times. Trans- 
lated by Uoda Vill«ri. 4 vols. Large crown Svo, price 48J. 

VILLIERS {TIx Right Hon. C. ./".)— Free Trade Speeches of. With 

PoUtical Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobdetl Cluh. z vols. With 
Purtrait. Demy Svo. cloth, price 251. 

VOGT {Lieut.-Col. Hermann)— The Egyptian War of i88a. A Trans- 
lation. With Map and I'lans. Large crown Svo. doth, price 61. 

VOLCKXSOM {£. IV. K)— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown Svo. doth, jj. 

VVNER {Lady J/arf)— Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 

Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Squoie crown Svo. 

'WALDSTEIN {Charles) Ph.D.—TH^. Balance of E.yoTio.t and 
Intellect ; an Inlroducloty E&say lo the Study of Philosophy. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price &i. 

WALLER {Rev. C. 5.)— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light of 

the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restilulion of All Things. Demy 
Svo. price izr. 

—History of Ireland from the Earliest 
WITH Great Britain, With 5 Maps and Appen- 

WALSHE ( Walter Hayle) M.D. — Dramatic Singing Physiologically 

EsriMATBD. Crown Bvo. cloth, price j/. 6J. 

ir ■ WEDMORE {Frederick)— Thr Masters of Genre Painting, With 
^^H Sixteen Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, price ^s, bJ. 

^^(^BEWELL {William) D.D.— His Life and Selections from his 

^^K Cor KBSFON HENCE. By Mrs. Stair Do<ti;las. With a Porttut from a 

^^B Painting by Samuel Laurei^ce. Demy Svo. clolb, price 211. 

^^1VmTNEY{Pro/. William Dwight)— Esszm J als or Enclish Grammar, 
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WILLIAMS (Rowland) D,D, — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 

Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New and PopaUr 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price y. 6d» 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 

Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo. doth, price 
y.6d. 

WILLIS (R,) M.D, — ^William Harvey. A Histoiy of the Discovery 

of the Circulation of the Blood': with a Portrait of llanrey after Faithome. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price I4x. 

WILSON {Sir Erasmus) — Egypt of the Past. With Chroroo-lithograph 

and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price I2J. 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Ancient Egyptian Mummies 

AT Thebes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ix. td, 

WILSON (Lieut.'CoL C 71)— The Duke of Berwick, Marshal of 
France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 151. 

WOLTMANN (Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN (Dr. Karl)— 
History of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium ovo. 
cloth, price 2&r. ; bevelled l^rds, gilt leaves, price 3or. 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 

each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo. cloth, price lor. hd. 

WREN (Sir Christophery-l^i% Family and his Times. With Oririnal 
Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. By LucY 
Phillimore. Demy 8vo. With Portrait Price I4r. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A,) — First Book of Botany. Designed to cultivate 

the Observing Powers of Children, With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

YOUMANS (Edward L.) M.D. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 

XIII. The History op the Conpi.ict 
BETWEEN Religion and Science. 
By J. W, Draper, M.D,, LL,D. 



I. Forms of Water : a Fomili.ir Ekiip- 

»aition of the Origin and Phenomeni of 
Glaciers, By J. Tyndall, LL.D,, 
r.R.S. Wilh as Illuslmions. 
Eiglith Edilion, Crown Svo. 

TI. I'HVSics AND Politics; or, Thoughts 
on Ihe Applicalion of Ihe Principles 
of 'Natural Selection' and ■ Inheri- 
Innce' to Political Society. ByWalter 
BagehoL Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 4r. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. Wiihnurocrouslllua. 
Inilions. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5J. 

IV. MiNB AND BoDV : Ihe Theories of 
Iheir Relation. By Aleiander Bain, 
LL. D. With Four llluslraiions, 
Seventh Edition, Crown Svo. price 41. 

V. The Study OF SociOLOGV. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price Jj. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energv. 
By Balfour .Stewart, M,A., LL.D,, 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price Sf. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, Walkinei 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Fcltigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &t Wilh 
130 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8to. price 5*. 

VIIL RF.sposstBiLiTy IN Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 

IX. The New Chemistkv. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. prices/. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. FiiUi Edition. Crown 

XL Animal Mechanism: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. Wilh 117 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5/, 

XIL The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt. Wiihi6IUustrations, Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price S'. 



Seventeenth Edition. Crovm Svo. 

XIV. Fu.VGi; Iheir Nature, Influences, 
Uses;, &c By M. C. CooLe, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A, K.L.S. Wilh nu- 
merous Iltuslratlons. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. price ^s. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND PHOroORAPHT. By Dr. Her- 
mann VoeeL Translatioti thoroughly 
revised. With 100 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price Sr. 

XVL The Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage. By Professor William Dwight 
Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. pnce jr. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price Si. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light, Wilh 
a Genera! Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lomnic!. With iSS 
llluslraiions and a Table of Spectra, 
in Chromo-lithography. Third Edit. 
Crown Svo. price 5/. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Moiuieur Van Beneden. 
With 83 lUuslralions. Tbinl Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5/. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
SchlHienberger. Wilh 28 Illustration*. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, price 5r. 

XXI. The Five Senses op Mam. By 
Professor Bernstein. With 91 Illus- 
tration;. Fourth Edition. CiownSro. 

XXIL The Theory of Soiind in its 
Relation to Mt;sic, By Professor 
Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illui- 
trations. Third Edition. CrownSvo- 

XXIIL Studies in Spectrum Analy- 
sis- By J- Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With ^a. Phocogittpliic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and niuncrous Engravingi on 
Woo4 Crown Svo. Third Edition. 
Price 6/, &/. 
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XXIV. A History of ths Growth op 
THE Steam Enoinb. By Proressor 
R. H. Thursion. With nuniCTCiM 
lUuslrations. Third Edition, Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s. M. 

XXV. Education as a Sciencb. By 

Alexuider Baio, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. doth, price y. 

XXVI. The Hitman Species. By Prof. 
A. De Quatiernges. Third Eiliiioo. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 51. 

XXVn. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applicalioas to An and Industry. Dy 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo. clolh, price 51. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduc- 
tion to the Studj^ of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H, Huxley. With 83 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price jr. 

XXIX. Tkk Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. By II. Charlton Basiian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. dnih, 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. 
Wurti. Translated hy G. Clemio- 
shaw, F.C.S. Third Edition, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 51. 

XXXI. The Natchal Conditions of 
Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 3 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Third Edition, 
Crown Svo. cloth, price %s. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Mi;scLRS AND Nerves. By Prof. J. 

RosenthiL Third Edition. With 
Iltuslratluns. Crown Svo. dolh, 

XXXIII. Sight: an Exposilion 0/ the 
Principles of Monocular and Binoculnr 
Vision. By Joseph LeConte, LL.D, 
Second Edition. With 131 lUuitn- 
tioni. CtowD Svo. cloth, price 5^ . 

XXXIV. Illusions ; ■ Psychological 
Study. By Jamn Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 51. 

XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are 

AND WHAT TIIBV TEACH, By 

Profe»sor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 
93 Illuilistioni on Wood. Second 
EdilioiL Crown Svo. cloth, price 51, 
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XXXVt. Suicide: an Essay in Cont- 

Entive ^lonl Statistics. By Prof. 
Morselli. Second Edition. With 
DiagiBDu. Crown Svo. doth, price 
$'■ 
XXXVIL The Brain and its Func- 
tions, By J. Luys, Second Eilitioo. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. tf -•■ 
price jj. 

XXXVIII. M^TH AND SC«HCI 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli, 
Svo. cloth, price jt. 

XXXIX. TheSun. By Profcssot Young. 
With Illustmtions. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloib, price $'■ 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Recocd 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hytncnoptera. By Sir John 
Lubbock,Bari.,M.P. WitBsChrDroo- 
lithographic Illustrations. Sixth EdiL 
CroMn 8vo, doth, price 51, 

XLl. Animal Inteldcencs. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.K.S. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. clolh, price 5;, 

XLII. The ConceptsanbTheorwsof 
Modern I'hv^ics. By J. B. Stallo. 

Sucond Edition. Crown Svo. clotb, 



XLIV. Man before Mstals. By H. 

Joly, Third Edition. Crown 8ta 

doth, price 51. 
XLV. The Science of Poi.mca. By 

Prof, SheI'lun Ain<H. Second Etlil. 

Crovm, Svu. cloth, price 5/. 

XLVI. Elementary Mkteorolocv. 
By Robert il. Scott. Second Edition. 
With numerous IllustmHons, Crown 
Svo. doth, price 51. 

XLVII. The Organs of Sfekcii and 
tiietr Application in the For- 
mation OF Akficuiatb SOOlfDS. 
By Georg Hermann von HcfEi. 
With47WooiIcuts. Cravm StOl doth, 
price 51. 

XLVIII. Fallacies: a View of Logic 
from Ihe Practical Side. By Albrd 
Sidgwick. Crown Svo, doti 
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MILITARY "WORKS. 



ON THE Defensive; or, the Piablem 
of Invasion Critically Examined. 
Large crown Svo, with Map, cloth, 
price 7J. bd. 
BRACKENBURY (CbI. C. B.) R.A., 
"^ C.5.— Military Handbooks for 
Kegimental Officers : 
. Military Sketching and Rc- 
AISSANCE. Hy Colonel F. J. 
■ Hutchison and Major H. G. Mac- 
Gr^or. Fourth Edition. With 15 
Plates. .Small Svo. cloth, price 6j. 
. . The Elements of Modeen 
Tactics Practically applied to 
English Formations, By Lieut.- 
f Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edit. 
[ 'With as Plates imd Maps. Smalt 
* sown Svo. cloth, price qi. 
. Field Artillery : its Equip- 
nent, Organisation, and TactlcJ. By 
- Major Sisson C. Pratl, K.A. With 
' 13 PlBles. Second Edition. Small 
I crown Svo. elolh, price 61. 
[T, The Elements oe Military 
iil.visTRATIoN. First Part; Per- 
manent System of Administration. 
By Major J. W. Buxton. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price Jt. dd. 
V. Military Law : its Procedure and 
Practice. By Ma;or Sisson C. Pratt, 
R.A. Smalt crown 8vo. 
BROOKE {.Major C. A".)— A System of 
Field Traimnq. Smalltrown 8to. 
clotli limp, price zr. 
CLERY {C.) Limt.-CoI.—mwtL Tac- 
TICS. With 36 Maps and Flans. 
Sixth and cheaper Edition, revised. 
Crown Svo, doth, price gj. 



COLVJLLE {Lie«l.-Col. C. /■,)— Mili- 
tary Tribunals. Sewed, price 
z/. W. 

HARRISON {Lieia..C,>l. R.) — The 
Officer's MEMORANDim Book for 
Peace and War. Third Edition. 
Oblong 3zmo. roan, with pencil, price 
y.6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
Wilh Diagrams. Demy Svo. dolh, 

PARR{Cafl. ff. Halkm) C.M.G.~T«f. 
Dr£5s, Morses, anu E<}i;ipmentof 
Infantry and Staff Officers. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price Ii. 

SCffAlV{Cal.H.)— Tilt. Defence and 
Attack of Positions and Locali- 
TIES. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
3j. tJ. 

SHADWELL {Maj.-Cm.) C.B.—Movk- 
TAIN Warfare. Illuslmied by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charies, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of llie 
Vallelline in 1635. With Append ijt. 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy Svo. price i6r. 

STUBBS {luuL-Cd. F. W.) — The 
ReciMENT OF Bengal Artillery ; 
Ihe History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services, Compiled 
from PublUhed Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources, 
With numerous Maps and Illastmtions, 
2 vols. Demy Svo. price 321. 
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ADAM OF ST. VICTOR— ■Vat.lATVii- 
GicAL Poetry of Adam at St. 
Victor. From the text of Gautier. 
With TransUtioas into English in Ibe 

t Original Metres, and Shorl Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S, Wrangham, 
M.A. 3vols. Crown Svo. piinied on 
baikd-made paper, boards, price su. 



AUCHMUTY (A. C.)— PoBMsoF Eng- 
lish Heroism : From Brunanburgh 
toLucknow; from Atlielstan to Albert, 
Small crown Svo, cloIh, price Ij. i>d. 

/IKM— ThkOdysseyofHoiiIeh. Done 

into English Vene by. Fcp. 4to. 
doth, price 151. 
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BANKS {Ofrs. G. Z.)— Ripples and 
BREAKEtis : Foems. Square Svo. 
cloth, price $1. 

BARNES (WiViom)— Forms of Rvral 

Life, is ihk Dorset Dialect. 

New Edition, complete in one vol. 

Crown Svo, cloth, price 81. &/. 
BAYNES {Rev. Canoa JJ. ^.)— Home 

Songs for Quiet Hours, Fourth 

and cheaper Edition. Fq). Svo. 

doth, price 21. fit/. 
*(* This may also be had handsomely 
boirnd in morocco with gill edges. 
BENNETT (C. i^j-LiFE Thoughts. 

A New Volume of PocmE. Wilh 

Ktoalispicce. Sniall crown 8vo. 

clolh. 
BEVINGTON {L. .J.)— Key Notes. 

Small cniwn Svo. clolh, price 51. 
BILLSON {C. y)— The Acharnians 

op A HI STO PHASES, Crown8<ro,cloth, 

price 31. W. 

BOWEN {H. C.) M.A.—Smrix Eng- 
lish Poems, Engliih Liieroiutc for 
iunior Cbuues. In Font Parti, Parts 
. II. and III, price &/, each, 
and Pan IV. price li, 

BRYANT («'. O — Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author, Crown Svo, 
cloth entra, price 7/. &/. 

A Cheap Edilion, with Fronlis- 
piece. Stattll crown Svo. price Jr, td. 

BYRNNE {E. /m>;kr)-MlLicENT : a 
Poem, SnuU crown Svo. cloth, 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- 
working Magician — Life is a Dream 
— ihePurgalorjiof St, Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarlhy, 
Fust Svo, price Vis. 

CA3T1HAN Brothers ( 7Mi^ —Chateau. 
BRiANT, Waldemar, ThrkkTrage- 
DiES, AND The Rose of Sicily. A 
Duma. By the Author of ' Ginevra,' 
&c Crown Svo. doth, price 6f, 

Chronicles of Christopher Colum- 
EUa : o Poem In Twelve Canto), By 
M. D. C. Crawn Svo. doth, price 



CLARKE (Mary Cffa>deil)—ltotfKy FROM 

THE Weed, Verses. Crown Svo. 

cloth, Ji. 
COLOMB (Q./««c/)— The Cardinal 

Archbishop ; a Spanish L*gend. 

In »9 Caneious, Small crown Svo. 

clolh, price 51. 



COFFEE {/>ii«f«/l— L'Fj(ii.ftE. Done 
into English Verse, with the lanciion 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
Svo. vellum, price 51. 

C0.V//£.4/)(£Mf/)— Birds ani> Babies. 

Imp. i6nio. With 3} I Uostrations. 

Cloth gilt, 21. (tJ, 
David Rixzio, Bothwell, asd the 

Witch Ladv. Three Tiagoaies. By 

the Author of ' Gioevia,' &c, Crawn 

Svo, doth, &i. 

DAVIE {C, S.) ,1/./).— The Gardes ok 
Fragrance. Being a complete 
Translation of the Boslan of S,iA\, 
from ihe original Persian into Eof-lith 
Verse. Crown Svo, doth, 71. tut. 

DA VIES ( T. /Tort)— Catullits. Traiu- 
lated into Engliib Vene, Crom Sro. 
doth, price 6j, 

DB VERE {Aubr^)—1nt. FoRAr or 
Queen Meavb, and other Lceendsof 
Ireland's Heroic Age. SauU crown 
Svo. dotfa, 5J. 
Legends of tub Saxon Saints. 
^mnll crown Svo. doth, pric« &i. 



DOBELL {Mrs. IA'ratt)-ETHKtxmin, 

Eveline, and other Poemi. Crawn 

SvQ. doth, is. 
D0BS0N(AustiH)~-Oi.v\ioKLD ImtU, 

and olhci Poems. iSmo, clolhi cUr* 

gilt, 

OOMET (/J^rrt)— Ranolf and Ab- 
OHIA : a Drum of Two Livca. New 
Edition revised, i voU. Crown Svo. 
doth, price ur. 
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Dorothy : a Counlry Slory in Elegiac 

Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 

cloth, price 51, 
DOWDEhT {Edward] LL.D.—ShAK- 

spebe's Sonnets. With Inltoduc- 

tion. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 

7J. 6d. 
DOWNTOtf (Rev. H.) J/./J.— Hvmns 

AKD Vekses. Original and Tnms- 

lalcd. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 

3t. 6rf. 
DUTT (rojw)— A Sheaf Gleaned in 

French Fields. New Edition. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, lOr, kd. 
EDMONDS {E. W.) — IIesperas. 

Rhythm and Khymc. Crown Svo. 

cloth, price 4J. 
ELDRYTH (J/aurf)— MaROAKET, and 

other Poems. Small crown Svo. cloth, 

price 3/, W. 
ELLIOT (Lady «aryo«c)— Medusa, and 

other Poeraa. Crown Svo. cloth, price 

ELLIOTT (Ebenatr), The Com Lme 
RAynieT—PQr,vis. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliolt, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo. price \ii. 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction hy EuMti.SD W. Gosss, 
and a miniature Frontispiece by 
Huno Thornycrofl, A.R.A. EUevir 
Svo. limp parchment aniique, price 
61. ; vellum, 7j. 6rf. 

EVANS (^finf)-PoEMs and Music 
With Memorial Preface by ANN 
Thackkkav Ritchie. Large crown 
Svo. clolli, price js, 

COSSE {Edmund W.)— New Poems. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 'js. 6d. . 

GRAHAM (IC^/mw) — Two Fancies, 
and other Poems, Crown Svo. cloth, 

GRmOROD (War/w) — Plavs FkOM 
English History. Crown Svo. 
cloth, price 11. bd. 

GURNEY^ev. AI/rtdi-THe Vision of 

THE Eucharist, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 
11ELL0N\,H. ff.)— Daphnis: aPastoral 

Poem. Small crown Svo. doiii, price 

y. 6d. 



Herman Wai.hgrate : a Life's Drama. 

By the Author of ' Gioevra,' fl:c. 

Crown Svo. doth, bi. 
mCKEY {E. //.)-A Sculptor, and 

other Poems. Small crown Svo. cloth, 

INGHAM (SanoH C. 7.)-Cjedmon's 

Vision, and other Poems. Small 

crown Svo. cloth, y. 
JENKINS {Reu. Canon) — Alponso 

pRTRUCCi, Cardinal and Conspirator : 

an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. 

Small crown Svo. cloth, price 31. &/. 
KING (J^diMn/)— Echoes from thr 

Orient. With Miscellaneous Poems. 

Small crown Svo. cloth, price 31. fid., 
KING {Mrs. ^amu'/oB)— The Disciples. 

FiftbEdition, with Portrait and Moles. 

Crown Svo. price 51. 
A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vu, 

cloth, price 51. 
LANG (>(.)— XXXIl Ballades in Bloe 

China. Elievir Svo. parchment, 

price 51. 
LA WSON {Right Hen. Mr. yustUf) — 

HVMNi UsiTATI Latinb Reuiiiti, 

with other Verses. Small Svo. parch- 

LEIGH {Artan ami /j/j) — Bei.lero- 



LEIGHTON (^tf&r/)— KEcoitDS and 

other PoEUs. With Portrait. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price 71. 6>/. 

Lessing's Nathan the Wise. Traiu- 
laled by Eustace K. CorbetL Crown 
Svo. doth. 61. 

Living Enc.lish Poets, mdccclxxxil 
With Frontispiece by Waiter Crane. 
Second Edition. Large crown Svo. 
printed on hand-made paper. Parch- 
ment, 12/. ; vellum, 151. 

LOCKER (/:)— Ijindon Lyrics. A 
Cheap Edition, price 21. bd. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. 
With an etching by W. B. Scott, 
vn Svo. doth, price 51, 



Lov 



Small CI 

Sonnets of Proteus. With 
Frontispiece by Ihe Aathot. Eluvir 
Svo. cloth, price 5/. 
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LOWNDES fff^n??) — Poems and 
TftANSLATio.NS. C town Svo, cloth, 6j. 

LUMSDEN (Liiut.'Col. II. ;f.)— Beo- 
wulf: an Old English Poem. 
TransUled into Modem Rhymes. 
Second and revised Edilion. Small 
crown Svo. doth, price Sj. 

LVRE AND Star. Poems by (he Author 
of 'Ginevra,' &e. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price SI. 

MACLEAN {Ckarlis Detial^— Latin 
AND Greek Verse Translations. 
Smiill crown Sto. cloth, 2/. 

MAGNUSSON (Eirikr) M.A., and 
PALMER (E. tf.) ^.^.— JoHAN 
LuDViGRuNEBEHo'sLrRiCAi. Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price $s. 

MDC, Chronicles of Christopher Co. 
lumbus. A Poem in Twelve Cantos, 
SmaU crowD Svo. clolh, Ji. (xi. 

MER EDITH {Ouk,,) [Tit Ear! if 
Lylfon] LuciLK. With 31 Illus- 
Intiions. i6mo. cloth, piice 3^. 6ii. ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price 41, 61/. 

MIDDLETON {TAt i*/;-) -Ballads. 
Square l6mo. cloth, price 3^. 6t/. 

MOXLCE [ktv. F. D.\ jtf.^. — The 
Olymfian and PrrHiAN Odes op 
Pindar. A New Tnuulalionin Eng- 
lish Verse. Crown Svo. price 71. hd. 

MORRIS (Zrtoii) — Poetical Works. 

Vol. I. cotitnins Songs of Two Worldi. 
Vol. IL eontflinsThe Epic of Hades. 
Vol. III. contains Gwen and IheCkle of 
Life. New and Cheaper Editiont, with 
Portrait, complete in 3 vols. 51. each. 

Thb Epic of Hades. With 16 Auto- 
type I llustml ions after the drawings by 
the late Geoi^ R. Chapman. 410. 
cloth extra, gill leaves, price air. 

The Epic of HADt;;. rrrwnintion 
Edition, 410. clolh extra, gilt leaves. 

Day a«i> Night. A Volume of Verses. 
Fcp. 8vo. 
•MORSHEAD{E. D. /*.)-The House 
ATREt;s. Being the A^aincmnon, 
Libation -Bearen, and Furies of /Es- 
chylot. TtanstaiedinloEnBliihVetse. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price ^s. 

The Sdppliant Maid bus or ^schv- 
Lcs. Crown Svo. cloth, pric« 31. hi. 



NADEN {Camlcaue ff.)— SONOS AND 

Sonnets of Spring Timl Smtn 

crown Svo. cloth, price 3/. 
NEWELL [£■. 7.)— The Sorrow of 

SiMONA, and Lyrical Verses. Small 

crown Svo. clolh, y. 6d, 
NOAKE (Major R. C<mNim) — Till 

Bivouac ; or, Manial Lyrist. Will 

an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. 

Fcp. Svo. price 5j. 64. 

NOEL {The Huh. RoJih)-A LlTTLt 
Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. SmaU crown S-ro. dolK 
3/. 6rf. 

NORR/S {Rev. Ai/'f<f)—THK IsuraR 
AND Outer Life. Poems. Fep. 
Svo. cloth, price 61, 

Ode of Life (The). By the Anthoc of 
'The Epic of Hades,' &c, Foanb 
Edition. Crown Svo. clolb, pric« Jj. 
CfHAGAN OM-The Bono' Of 
Roland. Translated into Eoglnh 
Verse, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. doth, price 51. 

PFEIFFER (£miVj1— Clan ALARcn : 
his Silence and Song. A Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, pri« 

Gerard's Monument, and oihei Poems. 

Second Edition. Ciown Svo, dodt, 

price bs. 
Quartermas's Gracr. and oiher 

Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, puce 51. 
Poems, Second Edition. Crown Svc 

cloth, price 6j. 
Sonnets and Songs. New Editian. 

l6mo. handsomely printed sod boDad 

in clolh, gilt ed^ei. price 4/. 
Under the Aspen's ; Lyrical vA 

Dramatic. Cmwn Svo. with Fi«(Ma)l> 

cloth, price ts. 
PIKE (WaHmnan^—lyit. iNrUKO Of 

Dantb ALiniiiKRi. Dtnyi*- 

cloth, price 5j. 
Rare Porms ok the ifirn ju 

Centuries. Edited by W. J. S 

Crown Svo. clod, price 5* 
RIIOADES Om«)— The GeoM 

ViRCiL. Translated imo 1. 

Verse. Small ctowB Siro, j 
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ROBmSOH(A. Mary F.\-K HANDFUL 

OF HONEVSCCKLE. Fcp. Svo. clolh, 

price 31. W. 
The Crowned Hippolytus. Trans- 
laled from Euripides. With New 
Poems. SnuJl crown Svo. clolli, 
price 5/. 

SAUNDERS (>/i«}— Love's Mastvh- 

DOM : a. Play and Poem. Small 
crown Svo, ctolh, y, 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German 

Tent wilh English Trnnslalion on 
opposite page. By Leedhmn While. 
CrovTO Svo. clolh, 6/. 

SCOTT (Gtorgi F. £■-)— Theodora, and 
other Poems, hmall crown Svo. cloth, 
price 31. dd. 



SHAW{W. F.) ^/..rf.— Juvenal, Per- 

sios, Martial, and Catullus: 
an Experiment in Translation. Crown 
Svo. cloth, S'- 

SHELLEY {Percy Byssht) — Poems 
Selected from. Dedicated to Lady 
.Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
Gamcll. Printed on hand- made paper, 
with miniature Frontispiece, ElievJr 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price Gj. ; 
vellum, price ts. id. 

Six Ballads about Kino Arthur. 
Crown Svo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 31. &/. 

SLA DEN (Douglas B, Jf.)-FR1THJ0F 
AND iNCEitjoRC, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, Jf. 



bell. Crown Svo. cloth, price ^s. bd. 

TAYLOR {Sir //.)-Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3ar. 

Phiup van Artevelde. Fcp. Svo. 
price 31. td. 

The Virgin Widow, &c Fcp. Svo. 

price 31- bd. 
The Statesman. Fcp. Svo. price 

3/- W- 



Tub Imperial Library Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols. Demy Bvo. price 
lor. 6d. each; in Roxbni^h binding, 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Tost 
Svo. clolh gilt, 431. bd. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, price 541. 

Carinet Edition. 13 vols. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. Svo. price 
If. 61/. each. 



The Royal Edition. In i voL With 
26 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
eitra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 
13 vols, neatly bound and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price au.; French 
morocco or parchment, price 311. dd. 

Shilling Edition, In 13 vols, pocket 
size, IJ. each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in 
I vol. strongly bound in cloth, price 
6j. ; cloth, eilra gilt leaves, price 
7/. &/. ; Roxburgh, half-moiocco, 
price %s. 6d. 

',• Can also be had in a variely of other 
bindings. 

Original Editions :— 
Poems. Small Svo. price ts. 



The Princess. Small Svo. price y.6d. 
Idvi.ls of the King. Small 8vo. 



> Lvnette. Small Svo. 
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TENNYSON (^jfrni)— conlinaed. 
Enoch Arden, Sc Small Svo. price 

31. &f. 
In Memoriam. Smiill Svo. price ^r. 
Harold : a Dnma. New Ediiion, 

Crown 8to, price ts. 
Queen Mary ; a Drama. New Edi- 
iion, Crown Svo. price 6j. 
The I^vrr's Tai.k. Fcp. Svo, dolh, 

3', W. 
Ballads, and other Poems. Small Svo. 

clolh, price 5j 
Selections fbom the abovb Works, 

Supcr-royai ifimo. priu y. id. ; cloth 

gilt extra, price 41, 
Songs from the above Works. 

l6mo. cloth, price zj'. 61/. 

Tennyson for tkk Voung and for 
Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. Svo. \!. hd. 

TheTehnvsonBirthdav Book, Edited 
by Emily Shnkespeai, 33mo. clolh 
limp, is. ; Klolh cilm, y. 
",• A superior Ediiion, printed in red 
Etnd black, on antique paper, specially 
pTepired. Small crown Svo. clolh, 
extra gill leaves, price 5;. ; and in 
various calf aod morocco bindings. 

THORNTON (L. J/.)— The Son of 

Shelomith, .Small crown 8 to. 
cloth, price 3/, fid. 
TODHUNTER {Z>r. «) — Laubella, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo, 6j. ftd. 

Forest Songs. Small crown Svo. 

clolh, price 31. W. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi ; ■ 

Dmma. Cloth, price 31. hd. 



TODHNUTE/!-coD(maeA. 
Alcestis; a Dramatic Poem. 

fcp, 8vo, cloth, price St. 
A Study of Shelley. Cronl 
cloth, price ^I. 
Translations from Dastk, PmtAKcii, 
Michael Angelo, and Vittou* 
CoLONNA. Fcp.Svo.c)Dlh,priee7/.fi£ 

TURNER{Rfv. C. Tmnyn>i)—SovvKn, 
Lyrics, and Translations. Cron 
Svo. doth, price v- ^ 
Collected Sotrntn, Old uid New. 
With FrcfMoiy Poem by ALncD 
Tennyson ; also some Hirpnal 
Notes by S. T. Coleridob, and a 
Critical Essay by Jaurs Sfeddini;. 
Fcp. Svo clolh, price 71. 61/, 
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A DAY: 1 




Small crown 




price w 







Wet Days. By a Fanner. Small crowa 
Svo. cloth, price 61, 

WILKINS ( ffmam\—Soitas OF Stcdy. 
Crown Svo. clolh, price 6>. 

WILUAHS l,y.]~A STORV OF TilRM 
Vkahs, and oihet Pocma. Saall 
crown Svo, cloth, price y. 6J. 

VOl/NCS \Ella SkaffiS—VKfWl^ md 
other Poems, Small cniwn Svo. cloth, 

price 3j, W, 



"WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 



BANKS {.Mn. G. Z.)-Con's Provi- 
dence House. NcwEdiUon, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 31, W. 

HARDY [T>iBmat)—k Pair op Bli;e 
Eves. Authorof ■ Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.' New Edition, Crown 
Svo. price ti. 



HARDY {riiemai]—caai\n\xtd. 
The Return of the Nativx. Nn 

Edition. With Frontiipieoe. Ckwb 

Svo. cloth, price 6t. 
/NCELOtViyH»i)~OFVTnK SMIu-a. 

A Novel. With Piontispitcc. Scunl 

Ediiion. Crown Svo. doth, pria (u. 
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MACDOS'ALD (O — Castix Wa«- 
IjOck. a NovcL New and Cheaper 
Eifijoo. CiDwn Sto. cloth, pnce 6'. . 

Maicooi. Willi PoTtnit of dwAntbor 
cagHTEtl oa SiecL Sizlb Editioii. 
Crcnm 8to. price 6i. 

Tm MAXiQris or Lossiz. Fooiih 
Editjaa. With Froottipiece. Crown 
tm. doth, price Gj. 

St. GcDkce axd St. Hichaei. TUtd 
Eifitioa. WMi Fnmlispiecx. Ocnm 
Bnxclotb,6r. 
FALCRAVE {W. CifirJ) -KmaMAnn 
AOHA : ui Eaiteni Narrative. Third 
Fitiiimr, Cnnm Sto. doth, price 6t. 
SHAW {Fbra Z.)— Castli Blaix; b 
Stoiy ol Voothfol Dsji. New and 
Cbnpcr Editioo. Crown Svo. price 

STRETTON (Ifesba) — THBOCGH A 
Needle's Eve. ASlory, New uid 
Cheaper Ediiion, with Frotilispiece. 
^H Crown Sto. clolh, price &. 



TAYlOR[C*I..VMdmi\C.S.r..M.iejJL. 

Seeta. a Novel. New and Ck«r*> 

EdiLion. WithFitM 

Svo. doth, price (u. 

TiFFOO SuLTAUN : aTik«<tWlhMi 
War. New Editka, witfc Fie wHTW -^ 
Crawn Svo. doth, priced'. 

Ralph Dabkeu. New mJ 'C fcx* 

Edition. With g ril"!*'' *- it^*"^ 

Sro. doth, price 61. 
A Noble Qitexn. Nfw m4 CJfcWP" 

Edition. Willi FMteivia. •^^'^ 

Svo. doth, price 6i. 

The CoKFESWHK e» A '** 
Crown Svo. price &c 

Ta»a: ■Mahraaa'Mfe 0«»^ 
WlTKIM SoiTW ^ t^ ^r^ 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUS^ 



).pile>3KLA 
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REANEY(Mrs. G, 5'.)— continued. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three 
lUustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, price 
IS, 6d, 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
price IX. 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
cloth, price IS, 6d, 

STOCKTON (FranJk ^.)— A Jolly Fel- 
LOWSHIP. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5x. 



STOXH (Francis) and TURNER {ffawe^. 
Canterbury Chimes; or, Chaucer 
Tales Re-told to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8to. doCh, 
price y, 6d, 

STRETTON (^«»Aa)— David Lloyd's 
Last Will. With Four Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6ino. 
price 2s, 6d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for 
Children. By a Lady. With Three 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. doCh, 
price 4f . 6(/. 



LONDON : PRINTED BY 

SPOTTISWOODB AND CO., NEW-STREET SQUARE 

AND PARLIAMENT STREET 



